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INTRODUCTION. 



In his late Discourses before the University of 
Cambridge, the Author noticed incidentally some 
general circumstances of the darkness of Paganism, 
and of the means which are now employed to diffuse 
the light of Christianity in the East. This awakened 
a desire in some members of that learned body to 
know the particulars; for if there were a just ex- 
pectation of success, and if the design were conduct- 
ed in consonance with the principles and order of 
the Church of England, it might be a proper subject 
for their countenance and co-operation. A more de- 
tailed account, therefore, will probably be read with 
interest. Many, doubtless, will rejoice to see the 
stream of Divine knowledge, and civilization flow- 
ing to .the utmost ends of the earth. And even those 
who have hitherto heard of the progress of Chris- 
tianity with little concern, may be induced to regard 
it with a humane solicitude. 

In the college of Fort-William, in Bengal, there 
was a department for translating the Scriptures into 
the Oriental languages; and, so early as 1805, (the 
fifth year of its institution) a commencement had 
been made in five languages? The first version of 
any of the Gospels in the Persian and Hindoatancc 
languages which were, printed in India, issued fro ai 
the Press of the college of Fort- William. Tho 
Persian was superintended by Lieut. Colonel CoIe< 
brooke, and the Hindostanee by William Hunter, 
Esq. The Gospels were translated inUi the Western 
Malay by Thomas Jarrett, Esq. of the Civil Service; 
into the Orissa language by Pooroosh Ram, the 
Orissa Pundit; and, into the Mahratta lan^^uage by 
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Vydyunath, the Mahratta Pundi^ under the super- 
intendance of Dr. William Carey;* 

The college was founded on the 4th of May, 1800. 
After it had flourished for almost seven years, dur- 
ing which period it produced nearly one hundred 
volumes in Oriental literature,! the Court of Direc- 
tors resolved on reducing its establishment within 
narrower limits on the 1st of January, 1807. lo 
consequence of this measure, the translations of the 
Scriptures and some other literary works were sus-. 
pended* 

As this event had been long expected, the Super- 
intendants of the college, who were sensible of the 
importance of restoring Sacred learning to the East, 
had begun, some time before, to consider of the. 
means, by which that benefit iiiight yet be secured* 
Much expense had already been incurred. Many 
learned natives had come from remote regions to 
Calcutta, whose services could not be easily replaced 
and who never could have been assembled, but by 
the influence of the supreme government, as exert- 
ed by the Marquis Wellesley. The court of Di- 
rectors were probably not fully aware of the import- 
ance of the works then carrying on, (although, in- 
deed, their objection was not so much to the utilit}', 
as to the expense of the Institution) and it was be- 
lieved that a time would come, when thev would be 
_ happy to think that these works had not been per- 
jnitted to fall to the**ground. It was not, how- 
ever, their causing the expense to cease which 
was the chief source of regret; but tha t the unitt/ of 
the undertaking was now destroyed. The college 
of Fort- William had been identified with the Church 
of England; and, under that character, had extend- 
ed a liberal patronage to all learned men who could 
promote the translation of the Scriptures. But now 
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these translatioM being no longer subject to its revi- 
sion, its responsibility, would also cease.^ 

Under these circumstances, the Superintendants 
of the college resolved to encourage iudividuab to 
proceed with their versions by sueh means as they 
could command; and to trust to the contributions of 
the public, and to the future sanction of the govern- 
ment, for the perpetuity of the design. They pur- 
posed at the same time, not to confine the under- 
taking to Bengal alone, or to the territories of the 
Company; but to extend it to every part of the East, 
where fit instruments for translation could be found* 
With this view, they aided the designs of the Bap- 
fist. Missionaries in Bengal, of the Lutheran Mis- 
sionaries in Coromandel, belonging to ''the society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge," and of the 
other missionaries in the East connected with soci- 
eties in England and Scotland: and also patronized 
those Roman Catholic Missionaries in the South of 
India whom they found qualified for conducting 

• It will be gratifying to the public to learn that the college of Fort-AVilliam 
is now in a flourishing state, and ba« received tlie final sanction and patronage 
of the Su:>t India Company. It owes niueb to the cultivated mind and Hbcral 
spirit of Lord Minto. the present Governor-General of India. His Lurd»hip had 
not been many months in that country, before he perceived its importance to 
the interests of the British Empire in the East; and hiA annual 8peechej> at the 
puUie disputations, shew that he thinks the college of Furt-WUUam desenesat 
much oi his attention and support as any department under his Government. 
Jt will be yet more gratifying to many to liear that the cuilepe of Fort-William 
Is likely to become, ouue more a fountain of Translation for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Leyden, Prore^sor of the Ilindostance I/anguage, has cume fornurd 
(March 18tO) with a proposal to superintej}^ the TranslauoB of the Scripture!* 
iuto seven Languages, hitherto little cultivated in lodia. This subject will be 
noticed hereafter. 

It was expected that the Eist-India college at Hertford, would eventually su- 
persede the College in Bengal; but itis obvious, than in urJer to give e(Ii:if ncy 
to the purposes ot the college at home, there must be al.o a college abruad. Little 
more than the elements of the Orientul Languages can be con^iently learnt in 
' Kagiand. But this elementary labour at home ib doubtless so much time buved 
in India. And thus far the Ins'titution at Hertford, independently of its otLttr 
objects, is highly osefol, in subserviency to the college of Fort- Wiliiam. Ths 
two Institutions combine the primary idea of Marquis Weileslc^-; and the ex- 
pense is not less than that statesman had originally intended. l*hej c is thi» diffi- 1- 
once in the execution, that there are now two institutions instead uf one. His 
Itordship proposed that the two Institutions should be in iiHlia, combined lu 
oiae; and his reasons were, that the organs of speech in youth are more tiexibfe 
at an early age for learning a new language: and that the cunitltution ui youitg 
persons assimilate more easily to strange climates. Tiicre are vurioui ativanta- 
ges however in having the elementary Institutiun at home which may couutcr- 
balance these reasons; and if it continue to be conAuvA^sV \n\v\i \\\«,s«Atv% vV^^ 
and effect wbigb bskve AitliaAo distioguislitd U, I lVak)i>. VU:^\ v\vn: V^^tt^^'V^'^'^*' 
pteferutil«. 
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useful works. About the same period they exerted 
tlicmselvcs in circulating: proposals for the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, , 
I'V the Baptist Missionaries in Bengal, among the j 
Knglibh settlcir.cnis in Asia, and in promoting sub-" 
scriptions for that oljcct by all the means in their • 
]^owiM*; and when it was proposed to the Govemor- 
(untral (J^ord jMinto, then just arrived) to suppress 
this uiission, a memorial was address to the Govern* 
meiit in its behalf. 

In order to obtain a distinct viaw of the state of 
Christianity and pf superstition in Asia, the supers 
intendants of the college had, before this period, en- 
tered into correspondence with intelligent persons in 
different countries; and, from every quarter, (even 
from the confines of China) they received encourage- 
ment to proceed. 3ut, as contradictory accounts 
were given by different writers concerning the real 
state of the numerous tribe, in India, both of Chris- 
tians and natives, the author conceived the design 
of devoting the last year or two of his residence In 
the East, to purposes of local examination and in- 
quiry. With this view he travelled through the 
Peninsula of India by land, from Calcutta to "Cape 
Comorin, a continent extending through fourteen 
degrees of latitude, and visited Ceylon thrice* And 
he soon discovered that a person may reside all his 
life in Bengal, and yet know almost as little of other 
countries in India, for instance, of Travancore, Cey- 
lon, Goa, or Madura, of their manners, customs, 
habits, and religion^ as if he had never left £ng« 
and.* The principal objects of this tour, were to 
investigate the state of superstition at the most cel- 
ebrated temples of the Hindoos; to examine the 
churches and libraries of the Romish, Syrian, and 
Protestant Christians; to ascertain the present state 

•Orthe Books published in Britain on tbe ditenssion relating to Missions an4 
the stare oflndiUf the most sensible and authenWc «,t««Vu (en^tal, those written 
Jfj- /earned mea of the Vairersitiei tvlno baveue^«t\M«u\]x^<^1i^%\. 
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and recent history of the Eastern Jews; and to dis- 
cover what persons might be fit instruments for the 
proniotion of learning in their respective countries^ 
and for maintaining a future correspondence on the 
subject of disseminating the Scriptures in India* 
In pursuance of these objects the author visited 
Cuttack, Ganjam, Visagapatam, Samulcotta, Raja' 
mundry, EUore, Ongole, Nellore, Madras, Miala- 
poor, Pondicherryy Cudalore, Tranquebar, Tanjore^ 
Tritchinopoly, Aughoor, Madura, Palamcotta, Ram- 
nad, JaiFna-patam, Columbo, Manaar, Tutecorin, 
Augengo, Quilon, Cochin, Craaganor, Verapoli, 
Calicut) Tellicherry, Goa, and other places between 
Cape Comorin and Bombay; the interior of Travan- 
eore and the interior of Malabar; also seven princi- 
pal Temples of the Hindoos, viz. Seemachalum m. 
the Telinga country, Chillumbrum, Seringham, Mft» 
dura, Ramisseram, Elephanta, and Juggernaut. 

Aft^r this tour, the Author returned to Calcutta, • 
where he remained about three quarters of a year 
longer: and then visited the Jews and the Syrian Chris- 
tians in Malabar and Travancore, a second time be* 
fore his return to England* 

Those nations or communities for whom transla- 
tions of the Scriptures have been commenced under 
the patronage or direction already alluded to, are the 
following: the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Cingalese or 
Ceylonese, the Malays, the Syrian Christians, the 
Romish Christians, the Persians, the Arabians, and 
the Jews. Of these it is proposed- to give some ac- 
count in their order- 
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CHRISTIAN RESEARCHES 

In Asia^ 6fc. ^c. 



THE CHINESE. 

IN the discussions concerning the promulgation of 
Christianity, some writers have confined their views 
entirely to India, merely, it is supposed, because India 
is connected, by political relation with Great Britain. 
India however contains but a small part of the nations 
which seek the Revelation of Gofl. The Malayan 
Archipelago includes more territory and a larger po- 
pulation then the continent of India. China is a more 
extensive field than either; and is, in some respects 
far more important. The Romish Church has maior 
tained a long and ineffectual contest with that empire; 
because it would never give the people, *'the good 
and perfect gift,% the Bible. It further degraded 
the doctrine of the Cross by blending it with Pagan 
rites. 

The means of obtaining a version of the Scrip- 
tures in the Chinese language, occupied the minds 
of the superintendants of tne college of Fort- Wil- 
liam, at an early period. It appeared an object of 
the utmost importance t» procure an erudite Profes- 

. sor wko should undertake such a work; for, if but a 
single copy of the Scriptures could be introduced 
into China, tljiey might be transcribed in almost 
every part of th%immense empire. Another object 
in view was to introduce some \lxvo^\^^^ ^'l "^cvr. 
Chinese Language among out^eVv^v, fet ?i^ 

the Chinese Forte on the Tibetit wSaJ?^ 
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company's territories in Bengal, there was not a 
person, itwas said, in the company's service in In^ 
dia, who could read a common Chinese letter. 

After a long inquiry they succeeded in procuring 
^Ir. Joannes Lassar, an Armenian Christian, a na- 
tive of China and a proficient in the Chinese Ian* 
guage, who had been employed by the Portuguese 
at Macao, in conducting their official correspondence 
with the court of Pekin. He was willing to relin- 
quish his commercial pursuits and to attach himself 
to the college, for a salary of £*^0 a year. But 
as the order for reducing the establishment of the 
college was daily expected, this salary could not be 
given him. The object however was so important, 
and Mr Lassar appeared to be so well qualified. to 
execute it, that they thought fit to retain him at the 
above stipend in a private character. He entered 
immediately on the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Chinese languge, and this work he has contin- 
ued to carry on to the present time. But, as his ser- 
vices might be made otherwise useful, they resolved 
to establish a class of youths under his tuition; and as 
they could not obtain the young civil servants of the 
company for this purpose, they proposed to the Bap- 
tist Missionaries that Mr Lassar should reside at 
Serampore, which is near Calcutta, on the following 
condition: that one of their elder Missionaries, and 
three at least of their youths, should immediately en- 
gage in the study of the Chinese Language. Dr. 
Carey, declined the offer, but Mr. Marshman accept- 
ed it, and was joined by two sons of his own, and a 
son of Dr. Carey, and they have prosecuted their 
studies with unremitted attention for about five^'ears. 
In the year 1807, a copy of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, in the Chinese Language, translated by Mr. 
Lassar, and beautifully written .by himself, was 
tranlHmitted to his Grace the Arcflbiship of Canter- 
Auiy fer the Lambeth Library* Smc^ iVvax ^x\od ^ 
sonslderable portion of the New Teataiivtwt.\vi^^ W^tx 

otedoj^J^m blocks, after tlie CUuc^^t»»»sx^x, 
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The proficiency of the Chinese pupik has far sur* 
passed the most sanguine hopes wUch we previously 
entertained, and has been already publicly noticed* 
His Excellency Lord Minto, Governor-General of 
India, in hi^ first annual speech to the college of 
Fort- William, has recorded the following testimony 
of their progress in the language, and to the inipor- 
tance of their attainments. 

^4f I have not passed beyond the legitimate hounds 
of this discourse, in ranging to the extremity of those 
countries, and to the furthest island of that vast Ar- 
chipelago in which the Malay language prevails, I 
shall scarcely seem to transgress them, by the short 
and easy transition thence to the language of China. 
I am, in truth, strongly inclined, whether regularly 
or not, to deal one enconraging word to the merito«- 
rious, and, I hope, not unsuccessful effort, making,.! 
may say^ at the door of our college, though not ad- 
aiitted to its portico, to force that hitherto impreg- 
nable fortress, the Chinese language. — Three young 
men, I ought indeed to say boys, have not only ac* 
quired a ready use of the Chinese language, for the 
purpose of oral communication (which I understand 
is neither difficult nor rare amongst Europeans con* 
nected with China) but they have achieved, in a de- 
gree worthy of admiration, that which has been 
deemed scarcely within the reach of European fa- 
culties or industry; I mean a very extensive and cor- 
rect acquaintance with the written language of China* 
I will not detail the particulars of the Examination 
which took place on the tenth of this month (Fe- 
bruary 1808) at Serampore, in the Chinese Lan- 
guage, the report of wh^h I have read, however, 
with grpat interest, and recommended to the liberal 
notice of those whom I have the honor to address* 
It is enough for my present purpose to say, that thes^ 
young pupils readXhinese books and translate them; 
fUid th^y write compositions of their onvtv ydlxJc^^ 0\\t 
nese language smd character* A. CVonfi^ ^xt.'^^^ vsi^ 
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is established and in actual nsc. In a word, if the 
founders and supporters of this little college have 
not yet dispelled, they have at least sent and ad- 
mitted a dawn of day through that thick impene* 
trable cloud; they have passed that Oceanum disso- 
'.'icbUem^ which for so many ages has insulated that 
vast empire from the rest of mankind." 

*4 must not omit to commend the zealous and 
persevering labors of Mr* Lassar, and of those 
learned and pious persons associated with him, who 
have accomplished, for the future benefit* we may 
hope, of that immense and populace region, Chinese 
Versions in the Chinese Character, of the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke, throwing open that 
precious mine, with all its religious and moral 
treasure to the largest associated population in the 
world."* 

When the Chinese Class was first established, it 
was directed that there should be regular public 'ex- 
aminations and disputations, as at the college of 
Fort^William. The examination in September 
1808, (a few months after the above speech of Lord 
Minto was pronounced) was held in the presence of 
J- H. Harrington, esq. Vice-President of the Asia- 
tic society, Dr. John Leyden, and other Oriental 
scholars; when the three youths, mentioned above, 
maintained a disputation in the Chinese language. 
On this occasion, the respondent defended the fol- 
lowing position: "'To commit to memory the Chi- 
nese Classics is the be«t mode of acquiring the Chi- 
nese Language." 

One most valuable effect of these measures is a 
work just published by Mr* Joshua Marshman, the 
elder pupil of Mr. Lassar. «. It is the first volume of 
"the Works of Confucious, containing the Original 
Text, with a translation; to whifch is prefixed, a Dis- 
sertation on the Chinese Language, pp. 877, 4to;'^ 
to be followed by four volumes more. This trans- 

• 8te College a«poTtlix WM* 
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[ation will be received with gratitude by the learned, 
and will be considered as a singular monument of 
the indefatigable labour of an £nglish Missionary 
in the acquisition of a new language. 

While treating of the cultivation of the Chinese 
language, it will be proper to notice the endeavors 
of the London Missionary Society in the same de- 
partment. While Mr. Lassar and Mr. Marshman 
are translating the Scriptures at Calcutta, Mr. Mor- 
rison is prosecuting a similar work at Canton, intDhi- 
na, with the aid of able native scholars. It is stat- 
ed in the report of their society, that the principal 
difficulties have been surmounted, and that the peri- 
od of his acquiring a complete knowledge of the 
language is by no means so distant as what he once 
expected. ^^It has proved of great advantage to him 
that he copied and carried out with him the Chinese 
translation of the Gospels preserved in the British 
Museum, which he now finds from his own increas- 
ing acquaintance with the language, and the opinion 
of the Chinese assistants, to be exceedingly valuable, 
and which must, from the excellency of the style, 
have been produced by Chinese natives.^' He adds^ 
that the manuscript of the New Testament is fit to 
■be printed; and that he proposes to publish also a 
Dictionary and a Grammar of thelanguage, the last 
of which is already "prepared for the press.^'* The 
expense to the London Missionary Society for the 
current year, in the Chinese department alone, is 
aUted to be ^.500. 

The foregoing jiotices of the progress of Chinese 
literature will, I doubt not, be acceptable to many; 
for the cultivation of the Chinese language, consid- 
ered merely in a political point of view, must prove 
of the utmost advantage to this country, in her fur- 
ther transactisns with that ancient and ingenious, but 
jealous, incommunicative, aud partially civilized 
nation. 

• Report of honion BUasiDBivf Sod^^r tot V%\^^ i^. Vk. 
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THE HINDOOS. 

It is admitted by all writers that the civili^ 
oi the Hindoos will be promdted by intercours< 
the English. But this only applies to that 
portion of the natives, who live in the vicini 
Europeans, and mix with them. As for the b'l 
the population, they scarcely ever see an En 
man. It becomes then of importance ^^to asc 
what have been the actual eiFc^cts of Christian 
those interior provinces of Hindostan, where 
been introduced by the Christian Missionaries; 
tp compare them with such of their countr 
\is remain in their pristine idolatry. It was a 
object of the author's tour through India, to 
the relative influence of Paganism and Christi 
In order then that the English nation may b< 
to form a judgment on this subject, he will pr 
to give some account of the Hindoos of Juggei 
and of the native Christians in Tanjore. The 
doos of Juggernaut have as yet had no advar 
of Christian instruction: and continue to wc 
the idol called Juggernaut. The native Chri 
of Tanjore, until the light of'Revelation visited 
worshipped an idol also, called the great Blacl 
of Tanjore. And, as in this brief work the a 
proposes to state merely what he himself has 
wita little comment or observation, it will swfi 
givifi' a few extracts from the journal of his 
through these Provinces. 

• 

Extracts frem the Atithor^s jfournal in his To 
the Temple of Juggernaut in Orissa^ in the 
1806. 
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^^Buddruck in Orissa^ May 30M, 18( 

We know that we are approaching Jugge 

iadjret wc arc more thau&^ty ixiAfc^ iiovxxVi?^ V 
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n bones which we have seen for some days 
ed bv the way. At this place wc have b^rcn 
i by several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 
in number, who have come from various parts 
rthern India. Some of them, with whom 1 
conversed, say that they have been two months 
eir march, travelling slowly in the hottest sea- 
>f the year, with their wives and children.— 

I old persons are among them who wish to die 
iggemaut. Numbers of j/ilgrims die on the 

and their l>odies generally r;;:main unbiiried* 

plain by the river, near the pilgrim's caravan- 
it this place, there are more than an hundred 
3* The dogs, jackalls, and vultures, seem to 
lere on human prey. The vultures cshil)it a 
:ing lameness. The obscene animals will not 

the body sometimes till we couie close to them. 

Buddruck is a horrid place. Wherever I turn 
yes, I meet death in some shape or other. — 
ly Juggernaut cannot be worse than Buddruck.'' 

In sight cf yngg nmtit^ 12th yiine* 
Many thousands of pilgrims liiive accompanied 
T some days past. They cover the road btforc 
3ehind as far as the eye can ncach. At nine 
ck this morning, the temple of Juggernaut ap- 
;d in view at a great distance. When the mul- 
e first saw it, they gave a shout, and fell to the 
nd and worshipped. I have heard nothing to* 
but ghouts and acclamations by the successive 
es of pilgrnns. From the place where I now 

I I have a view of a host of people like an army, 
mped at the outer gate of the town of Jug^er- 
; where a guard of soldiers is posted to prevent 
entering the town, until they have paid the pil- 
's tax.^ I passed a devotee to-day who laid him* 
ioM'n at^ every step, measuring the road to Jug- 
aut, by the length of his bodjj^ as a peuaxvc^ c^^ 
t to please the god«" 

c 
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*'*Ofiter Gate of 'Ja;^::^crniL'Lity V2t/i jfune* 

A disaster has just occurred. As I approached 

the gate, the pilgrims croudcd from a]l qiiarten 
around me, and shouted as thev usuallv did when I 
passed them on the road, an expression of welcome 
and respect. I was a little alarmed at their number, 
and lociked round for my guard. A guard of sol* 
diers had accompanied me from Cuttack, the last 
military' station; but they were now about a quarter 
of a mile behind, wich'my servants and the baggage^ 
The pilgrims cried out that they were entiled to 
soQie iudulgence, that they were poor, tliat thej 
could not pay the tax; but I was not aware of their 
design. At this moment, when I was within a few 
yards of the gate, an old Sanyassee (or holy man) 
who had travelled some days by the side of my horse, 
came up and said, ^^Sir, you are in danger; the people 
arc going to rush through the gate when it is opened 
for you." I immediately dismounted, and endea- 
vored to escape to one side; but it was too latcp- - 
The mob was now in motion, and with a tumultuous 
shout pressed violently towards the gate. The guard 
within seeing my danger opened it, and the multi- 
tude' rushing through, carried me forward in the tor- 
rent a considerable space; so that I was literally 
borne into Juggernaut by the Hindoos themselves. 
A distressing scene followed. As the number and 
strength of the mob increased, the narrow way was 
choakcd up by the mass oi people; and I apprehend- 
ed that many of them would have been suffocated* 
or bruised to death. My horse was yet among them. 
Hut suddenly one of tlx' side posts of the gate, which 
was of wood, gave way And fell to the ground.—* 
And perhaps this circumstance alone prevented the 
loss of lives. Notice of the event was immediately 
communicated to Mr. Hunter, the superintencant 
of the temple, who repaired to the spotf and sent an 
Idhional guard to the inner gate, lest the people . 
id force that also: for xVievc \^ ^^xl o»i^x ^aui w. ( 
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iner gate to the town of Juggernaut; but botli ol 
lem are slightly constructed. Mr. Hunter told iri'. 
lat similar accidents sometimes occur, and that 
iany have been crushed to death by the pressure ot 
le mob. He added, that sometimes a body of p'u - 
rims (consisting chiefly of women and children unci 
Id men) trusting to the physical weight of ilui; 
lass, will make, what he called, a charge on t!u- 
*med guards, and overwhelm them; the guards noL 
.'ing willing in such circumstances, to oppose thjii 
lyonets.^ 

— I have seen Juggernaut, The scene at Bud- 
uck is but the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record 
' ancient or modem history can give, I think, an 
[equate idea of this valley of death; it may be truh- 
mpared with the "valley of Hinnom." ITie idol 
lied Juggernaut, has been considered as the Mo- 
:h of the present age; and he is justly so named, 
r the sacrifices offered up to him by self-devote- 
snt, are not less criminal, perhaps not less nume- 
us, than those recorded of the Moloch of Canaan, 
.vo other idols accompany Juggernaut, namely, 
)loram and Shubudra, his brother and sister; for 
5re are three Deities worshipped here. They re- 
ive equal adoration and sit on thrones of nearly 
ual height." 

" This morning I viewed the Temple; a stu- 

adous fabric, and truly commensurate with the 
tensive sway of "the horrid king.** As other 
nples are usually adorned with figures emblcma- 
al of their religion; so Juggernaut has represen- 
ions (numerous and various) of that vice, which 
istitutes the essence of his worshisp. The walls 
d gates are covered with indecent emblems, in 
issive and Arable sculpture. I have also visited 
I sand plains by the sea, in some places whitened 
th the bones oi the pilgrims; and sovoxVi&t ^\^^^ ^ 
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little way out of the town, called by the English, the 
Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually cast 
forth, and where dogs and vultures are ever seen** 
^^Thc grand Hindoo festival of the Rutt Jattra, 
takes place on the 18th instant, when the idol is to 
be brought forth to the people* I reside during my 
stay here at the house of James Hunter, Esq* the 
Company's collector of the tax on pilgrims, and au- 
])erintendant of the temple, formerly a student in the 
College of Fort- William; by whom I am hospitably 
ntcrtained, and also by Capt. Patton and Lieut* 
Woodcock, commanding the military force* Mr* 
Hunter distinguished himself at the college by his 
proficiency in the Oriental language. He is a 
gentleman of polished manners, and of classical 
taste* The agreeable society of these gentlemen is 
very refreshing to my spirits in the midst of the pre- 
sent scenes. I was surprised to see how little they 
seemed to be moved by the scenes of Juggernaut*-^ 
They said they were now so accustomed to them, 
they thought little of them* They had almost for- 
got their first impressions. Their houses are on the 
sea shore, about a mile or more from the temple* They 
cannot live nearer, on accbunt of the offensive effla- 
via of the town* For independently of the enor- 
mity of the superstition, there are other circumstan- 
ces which render Juggernaut noisome in an extreme 
degree* The senses are assailed by the squalid and 
ghastly appearance of the famished pilgrims; many 
of whom die in the streets of want or of disease; 
while the devotees with clotted hair and painted flesh, 
are seen practising their various austerities, and 
modes of self-torture* Persons of both sexes, with 

* Toe Tiiltares generally find out tho preyllr^t; and bejpn with the intettiMi; 

*.\>r Ch« llcfh of the body b too firm fur their beaks immediately after death."- 

Butthe dog« >uiin receive notice of the circumfttance, generally from MAiagAt 

Uurrie* or rorp>e carriers returning from the place. On ihe appruach or A* 

dogs« tho vultures letire a few yaid.s and wait till the boA|be sufficiently ton 

.^. for ea<(y di-yrlutitiun. The vultures and doga often feed tosalhcr; and sometiiMi 

■h^toiein their attack before the pUsrira be quite dead. There are four animah I 

^^HsIA'li Miv 'ointftinici feen aboat a caTvase, the dof, the iackal, the vulture, afl^ m 

^P* Uuxgccl; or Adjutant, caUeA Vy VeiuuuT , \\k« QAc^wito ^t«A»« M 
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little regard to concealment, sit down on the sands 
close to the town, in public view; and the SacnJ 
Bulls walk about among them and eat the ordure* 

**The vicinity of Juggernaut to the sea prJiaUy 
prevents the contagion, which otherwisi: would be 
produced by the putrefactions of the place. There 
is scarcely any verdure to refresh the sight near 
Juggernaut, the temple and town being neaHy en' 
compassed by hills of sand^ which has been cast up 
in the lapse of ages by the surge of the ocean. All 
is barren and desolate to the eve: and in the ear 
there is the never intermitting sound of the roarinc 
sea." 

^^yuggernaut^ \%th of June. 
" I iiave returned home from witnessing a scene 
vrhich I shall never forget. At twelve o'clock or 
this day, being the great day of the feast, the Mo 
loch of Hindoostan was brought out of his temple 
amidst the acclamations of hundreds of thousand l 
of his worshippers. When the idol was placed on 
his throne, a shout was raised by the multitude, such 
as I had never heard before. It continued equable 
for a few minutes, and then gradually died away.—- 
After a short interval of silence, a murmur was heard 
at a distance; all eyes were turned toward^ the place,, 
and, behold, a grove advancing! A body of men, 
having green branches, or palms in their hands, ap- 
proached with great celerity. The peo[^e opened 
a way for them; and when they had come up to the 
throne, they fell down before him that sat thereon, 
and worshipped. And the multitude again sent 
forth a voice ^4ike the sound of a great thunder." 
But the voices I now heard, were not those of melo- 
dy or ot joyful acclamation; for there is no harmony 
in the prai4e of Moloch's worshippers. Their num- 

#■ This singnlaTnet was pointed out to me by the geiitlAnien here. There i« 
BO vegetation for the (.acred BulU or. he ■^aad yiakui. They arc itA gentsaU v 
fvUb-TCgftUbios from thehandaof (be piUriia»* 

C z 
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ber indeed brought to my mind the countless muT'^ 
titude of the Revelations; but their voices gave nO 
tuneful Hosannah or Hallelujah; but rather a yello^ 
approbation, united with a kind oilussing applause*^ 
I was at a loss how to account for this latter noisc^ 
until I was directed to notice the women; who emit* 
ted a sound like that of ivhistling^ with the lips cir- 
cular, and the tongue vibrating, as if a serpant would 
speak by their organs, uttering human sounds. 

'^The throne of the idol was placed on a stupeOr 
dous car, or tower, about sixty feet in height, rest- 
ing on wheels which indented the ground deeply, as 
they turned slowly under the pronderous machine* 
Attached to it were six cables, of the size and length 
of a ship^s cable, by which the people drew it alopgt 
Upon the tower were the priests and satellite^ of the 
idol, surrounding his throne. The idol is a Uock 
of wood, having a frightful visage painted \A£k^ 
with a distended mouth of a bloody color* His 
arms are of gold, and he is dressed in gorgeous ap- 
parel. The other two idols are of a white and yel« 
low color. Five elephants preceded the three tow- 
ers, bearing towering flags, dressed in crimson ca- 
parisons, and having bells hanging to their capari- 
sons, which sounded musically as they moved." 

"I went on in the procession, close by the tower 
of Moloch; which, as it was drawn with difficulty, 
grated on its many wheels harsh thunder.j After 
a few minutes it stopped: and now the worship of the 
god beg^n. A high priest mounted the car m front 

• See Milton^s Pandemonlaro, book X. 

i Two of the mUltftty geatUmen bad motiDted my elephant that they mfgli 
wltne»!i the spectacle, and had brought him close to the tuner; but thf moment 
H began to move, the animal alarmed at the unusoal noiiie, took fri;<;ht and ra^ 
Off through the crowd till he was s: opped by a wall. The natural fear uf th e eljp> 
phant lest he should injure human life* was remarkably exempIHied on thi.s oe- 
easion Though the crowd was reiy closely set, he endeavuured, in the mtdK 
•f hh own terror, to throw the people off on both sides with hi% feet, and it was 
found that he had only trod upon one person. It was wltKgi-eat concern latter- 
wards leamt that this was a pour woman, and that the fleshy part of her leg had 
been torn off. There being no medical person here, Ueut. '\Voodc(iek with 
great humanity endeavored t5 dress the wuQnd and atien^eV her datily; and Mr. 
Ilonter ordered ber to be tuppUefl widi ever^hins thet might conduoe to ber 
reCSTciiy. 
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^ the idol, and pronounced his obscene stanzas in 
^^ ears of the people; who responded at intervals 
^^ the same strain. "These songs," said he, "are 
^e delight of the god. His car can only move when 
^^ is pleased with the song." The car moved on a 
^ttle way and then stopped. A boy of about twelve 
years waa then brought forth to attempt something 
yet more lascivious, if peradventure the god would 
^ove. The "child perfected the praise" of his idol 
With such ardent expression and gesture, that the 
god was pleased, and the multitude emitting a sen- 
sual yell of delight, urged the car along. After a 
few minutes It stopped again. An aged minister of 
the idol then stood up, and with a long rod in his 
hand, which he moved with indecent action, com* 
Dieted the variety of this disgusting exhibition. I 
lelt a consciousness of doing wrong in witnessing it. 
I was also somewhat appalled at the magnitude and 
horror of the spectacle; I felt like a' guilty person, 
on whom all eyes were fixed, and I was about to with- 
draw. But a scene of a different kind was now to 
be presented. The characteristics of Moloch's wor- 
ship are obscenity and blood. We have seen the 
former. Now com^s the blood.** 

**After the tower had proceeded some way, a pil- 
p-im announced that he was ready to offer himself a 
sacrifice to the idol. He laid himself down m the 
road before the tower as it was moving along, lying 
on his face, with his aims stretched, forward. The 
multitude passed round him, leaving the space clear, 
and he was crushed to death by the wheels of the 
tower. A shout of joy was raised to the god. He 
is said to smile when the libation of the blood is made* 
The people threw cowries, or small money, on the 
body of the victim, in approbation of the deed. He 
was left to view a considerable time, and was then 
carried by the Hurries to the Golgotha, where I have 
just been viewing his reioains. How much I wish- 
ed tb^jhe proprietors of India alo^L c.ovi!i^>DCfii^ ^ 
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tended (he wheels of Juggernaut, and seen this pe*^ 
culiiir source of their revenue." 

ytiffgernaiit^ 20th jfune. 

''MuToch. horrid king, besmrarrd with Mnod 

**iyi human sacrifice, and parent"' tear>.**'-Miitun. 

" The horrid solemnities still continue. Yester- 
day a woman dt voted herself to the idol. She laid 
herself down on the road in an oblique direction, so 
that the wheel did not kill her instautaneousK , as is 
generally the cast*; but she died in a few hours*-— 
This morning as I passed the Place of Skulls, noth* 
ing remained of her but her bones«" 

^'Aud this, thought I, is the worship of the Brah- 
mins of Hindoostan! And their worship in its su- 
blimest degree! What then shall we think of their 
private manners, and their moral principles! For it 
is equally true oi India as of Europe. If you would 
]uiow the state of the people, look at the state of the 
temple." 

^I was surprised to see the Brahmins with their 
heads uncovered in the open plain, falling down in 
the midst of the Sooders before "the horrid shape,'' 
and mingling so complacently . with "that polluted 
cast." But this proved what I had before heard, 
that so great a god is this, that the dignity of high 
cast disappears before him. This great king recog- 
nizes no distinction of rank among his subjects. All 
men are equal in his presence." 

^^yuggemaut^ 2Ut June* 
"The idolatrous processions continue for some 
days longer, but my spirits are so exhausted by the 
constant view of these enormities, that I mean tti 
hasten away from this place sooner than I at firsi 
intended. I beheld another distressing scene this 
morning at the Place of Skulls| a poor woman lying 
d£ad, or nearly dead, and her two children by her 

~ iagatth^ dogs «ud \ulu»esi^ v(tuch y(^ near 



mpokia^ 
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The people passed by without n on cine ihc chiidrtr.. 
I asked diem where was ihtir hon:r- Thry said 
"they had no home but where thtir ir::»:htr was." 
0, there is no pity at Jug-5;eniaL::! ::c zn-^rzy. n: tcL- 
demess of heart in Moljch'*! klriracr.:! Thorc «hc 
support Ai* kingdom, err, I trust, frcra ;zzpori.r.ct. 
^'They know not what they do/' 

"As to the number of \v0rshipper5 assembled here 
^tthis time no accurate calculation can be m^^t. — 
The natives themselves, when speaking of numbtr? 
^t particular festivals, usuallv say that a lack of pi ?- 
pie (100,000) would not bt misstd. I atkcd a 
Brahmin how many he supposed were present at i*::e 
most numerous festival he had ever witness vd.— 
**How can I tell," said he, *'how many grains there 
are in a handful of sandr*' 

**The languages spoken here are various, as there- 
are Hindoos from tven' countr\' in India: but the 
two chief languages in use by those who are resi- 
dent, are the Orissa and the Telinga. The bordtr 
of the Telinga countr}' is only a few miles distant 
from the Tower of Juggernaut." 

Chiiia Lake, 24/A June. 

** 1 felt my mind relived and happy when I had 

passed beyond the confines of Juggcmeaut- I cer- 
tainly was notprepared for the scene. But no one can 
know what it is who has not seen it. From an emin- 
ence"*^ on the pleasant banks of the Chilka Lake 
(where no human bones are seen), I had a view of 
the lofty tower of Juggernaut far remote; and while 
I viewed it, its abominations came to mind. It 
was on the morning of the Sabbath. Ruminating 
long on the wide and extended empire of Molock in 
the heathen world, I cherished in my thoughts the 
design of some '^Christian Institution," which being 
fostered by Britain, my Christian country, might 
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gradually undermine this balcfulc idolatry, and 
out the memory of it forever." 

Annual Expenses of the Idol yujs^^ernaut^ prcac. 

to the English Government. 

[Extracted from tho Official Acuoimt* ] 

Kuitecc. 1. stc 
I. ExpenfCA ftttendinir tba table of the i«lr I 
3. Ditto of hi« dresa ur wearing aF'P''^f(^' 

3. Ditto Ditto of tbr Hajtci u* lii» »cnant« 

4. Ditto of eontingent cxp(>n.«t>s at tbe difTrrrcnt acasoij>i 

of pilRfiniage . _ - - 

5. Ditto of bis elephants and honkr 9 
tf. Ditto of his rutt or annual >tatc varriui^fa 



**In item thirds "wages of his scr\'antS|" are inc 
ed the wages of the courtezans^ who arc kept for 
service of the temple. 

**Item sixth. What is here called in the offi 
account ^Hhe state carriage," is the same as the 
or tower. Mr. Hunter informed me that three "s 
carriages'* were decorated this year (in June \i 
with upwards of /.200 sterliag worth of £ng 
broadcloth and haize. 

"Of the rites celebrated in the interior of Jug 
naut called the daily service^ I can say nothing ol 
own knowledge, not having been withm the tempL 

• The Mm^ of JnggeRwnt Is under the immediate control of the E 
government, who levy a tax on pilgrims as a sonrce of rereime. See *^\ 
lation (by the Bengal government) for levying a tax from pilgrims re 'tort 
th« temple of Joggemaut, and for the superintendance and management 
temple. Passed April 9, Igoe.^* 

The province of Orissa first became subject to the Britioh empire und 
administration of the Marqaid Wellesley, who periiiitted the pU;;rim<i i 
to visit Jttggernaat trithout paying tribute* It was proposed to bi^ lordbhi; 
after, topaits the above regulation for the management of (he teniple, an 
ing the tax; but he did not approve of it, and actually left the governtnoui 
out giving his sanction to the approbious latv. When the meaj^tire wa!> dis 
I^y the succeding government, it was resbted by George Udny, Esq. one 
members of the Supreme Couneit, who recorded hi» soUsmn di'>soiit « 
proceedings of government, for transmission to England, The other me 
contUdered Juggernaut to be a legitimate source of revenue, on the print 
believe, that money from other temples in liindostan had long been bi 
Into the treasury. It is Jas« that I should sute that these F^entlemen <i 
their opinion on this subject will diffsr so much firom that oi their <<iiint: 
at home) are men of the most honoraMe princi^es and of uniinpeaohed 
rity. Nor would aay odb of them, I believe (for I have the hon(>r to know 
do any thing which he thotight injurious to (he honor or religion ot Iii> <>•' 
But the truth is thiS| that those persons who go to India in early yout 
witpess tho Hindoo ctutomd all their life, seeing little at the same tiin< 
'^_ Cl a tet ian Religion to counteract the effect, are disposed to view them u iti: 
■MlMawLry aiWl are sojoetiines in dansev of «tl«nstU coftsidering them e 
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JUGGERNAUT IN BENGAL. 

Lest it should be supposed that the rites of Jug 
peinaut are confined to the temple in Orissa, or tlia^ 
he Hindoos there practice a more criminal snpersti- 
ion than they do in other places, it may be proper to 
lotice the effects df the same idolatry in BLiigal. The 
Snglish nation will not expect to hear that the blood 
>f Juggernaut is known at Calcutta : but, alas, it i«: 
ihed at the ver}' doors of the English, almost undoi 
he eye of the superme goverment. Moloch has 
nany a tower in the province of Bengal, that fair 
tad feiCSle province whichhasbeen called '^The gar- 
len of nations*" Close to Ishera, a beautiful villa on 
he river's side, about eight miles from Calcutta, 
>nce the residence of governor Hastings, and with- 
n view of the present governor-general's country 
louse, there is a temple of this idol which is often 
stained with human blood. At the festival of the 
Rutt Jattra in May 1807, the author visited it, on 
^ return from the south of India, having heard that 
ts rites were similar to those of Juggernaut* 

jfuggernaut^s Temple^ near Ishera^ on the Ganges: 

^'JRutt yuttra^ Maij^ 1807. 
^'This tower here is drawn along, like that at Jug- 
?ernwat, by cables. The number of wosshippers at 
^ festival is computed to be about a hundred thou« 
and. The tower is covered with indecent emblems, 
^hichwere freshly painted for the occasion, and were - 
he objects of sensual gaze by. both sexes. One of 
be victims of this year was a well made your.5 man, 
>f healthy appearance and comely aspect. He had 
\ garland of flowers round his neck, And his long 
>lack hair was dishevelled. He danced for a while 
lefore the idol, singing in an enthusiastic strain, 
ind then rushing suddenly to the wheels, he shedlvU 
y\ood under the tower of lobsceiuiv. 1 vi^a tiiciX."^^ 
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the spot at the time, my attention having been en- 
gaged by a more pleasing scene. 

'^On the other side, on a rising ground by the side 
of a I'ank, stood the Christain JNlissionararies, and 
around them a crowd of people listening to their 
preaching. The town of Scrampore, where the Pro- 
testant Missionaries reside, is only about a mile and 
a half from this temple of Juggernaut. As 1 pass- 
ed through the multitude, I met several persons 
having the printed papers of the Missionaries in their 
hands. Some of them' were reading them very grave- 
ly; others were laughing with each other ut the con- 
tents, and saying "What do these words mean?" 

"I sat down on an elevated spot to conB^ipplate 
this scene; the tower of blood and impurity on the 
one hand, and the Christian Preachers on the other. 
I thought on tlie commandment of our Saviour, *K3o 
ye, teach all nations." I said to myself, "How great 
and glorious a ministry are these humble persons 
now exercising in the presence of God!" How is it 
applauded by the holy Angels, who "have joy in hea- 
ven over one sinner that repenteth;" and how far 
does it transcend the work of the warrior or states- 
man, in charity, utility, and lasting famef And I 
could not help wishing that the representatives of 
the chruch of Christ in my own country had been 
present to witness tiiis scene, that they might have 
seen how practicable it is to oiFer Christain instruc- 
tion to our Hindoo subjects^" 



IMMOLATION OF FEMALES. 

Before; the Author proceeds to shew the hflj] 
effects of Christianity in those provinces of Ii 
where it has been introduced, it may be proper to 
tlcc in this place that other sanguinary rite of 
Hindoo superstitution, the Female Sacrifice. 
*port of the. number o£ womtnbMcu^OL V\\];xvci 
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leriod of six months near Calcutta, will give the 
leader some idea of the multitude who perish annu- 
dMy in India. 

'^REPORT of the number of Women who were 
Burned Alive on the Funeral Pile of their Hus- 
bands, within thirty miles round Calcutta, from the 
beginning of Bysakh (l5th April) to the end of 
As win (15th October) 1804. 

Women buroe4 

From Gurria to Barrypore; at eleven different 

places* 18 
From Tolly's Nullah mouth to Gurria; at sev- 
enteen different places 36 
From Barrypore to Buhipore; at seven places 1 1 
From Seebpore to Belleea; at five places 10 
From Balee to Bydyabatte; at three places 3 
From Bydyabattee, to Bas^bareea; at five places 10 
From Calcutta to Burahnugur (or Bamagore); 

at four places 6 
From Burahnugur to Chanok (or Barrackpore); 

at six places 13 

From Chanok to Kachrapara; at four places 8 

Total of women burned alive in six months, 

near Calc utta, 115 

"The above report was made by persons of the 
Hindoo cast, deputed for that purpose, under the su- 
perintendance of the professor of Shanscrit and Ben- 
galee languages in the college of Fort- William. 
They were ten in number, and were stationed at dif- 
ferent places during the period of six months. They 
gave in their account monthly, specifying the parti- 
culars of each immolation, so that every individual 
instance was subject to investigation immediately af- 
ter its occurrence. 

* S«e the names of ibe places and other particvA&n \ti 'M^moNl ol ^C^ vi :^^ 
aieucj ot aa ecelesiastic&l establishment in Britial^ llidiaL. J9 
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*^By an account taken in 1803, the number of wo- 
men sacrificcl, during that year, witliin thirty miles 
round Calcutta, was two hundred and seventy-five. 

*4n the foregoing report of six months m 1804, 
it will be perceived that no account was taken of 
burning in a district to the west of Calcutta, nor fur- 
ther than twenty miles in some other directions; so 
that the whole number of burnings within thirty 
miles round Calcutta, must have been considerably 
greater than is here stated." 

The following account will give the reader some 
idea of the flagitious circumstances which sometimes 
attend these sacrifices* 



SACRIFICE OF THE 

KOOLIN BRAHMIN'S THREE WIVES* 

'''-Calcutta^ 30th Sept. 1807. 
•'A horrid tragedy was acted, on the 12th instant, 
near Bamagore (a place about three miles above Cal- 
cutta). A Koolin Bramin of Cammar-hattle, by 
name Kristo Deb Mookerjee, died at the advanced 
age of ninety-two. He had twelve wives;* and three 
of them were burned alive with his dead body. Of 
these three, one was a venerable lady, having white 
locks, who had been long known in the neighbor- 
hood. Not being able to walk she was carried in 
a palanquin to the place of burning; and was then 
placed by the Brahmins on the funeral pile* The 
two other ladies Wjcre younger; one of them of a very 

• The Kaolin Uralimin i* the purest of all Brahniin.s, and is privileged to 

marry a* iiinny uiMii &» he pleases. The Hindoo familit-.t account it an hoDoc 

lo iiujtA their dau;;hters with a Koolin Brabmin. **The Ghantucks or RegU- 

tmra of tliR Koolin ca«t state that Rajeb Bunnerjec, now ol* Calcutta, ha* forty 

wiv«>«; und that RaJ-cbiinder Ronnerjce, also of Calcutta, ban forty-two wivcfi 

sDd intendk to marry more: that Ramraja Bonnerjce, of Bicrampore, aged 

jjblrty year*:, and Pooran Bunnerjec, Rajkisiiore rhurter.jer, and Roopram 

^^teMrjiT, have each upwards of forty Hivef, and inmnd to marry more; thai 

^Ifc.aiookcijci', <if Bi"rampure, who died about five years aeo, had ninety 

^■^I'l'i^.arcdilnt was anth<>iiti(*atRd at Oalcut'a in 'he yar IMM-. See fof 

rnhfOti* in '••H-moit" before qnotft;*^ 

r 
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pleasing and interesting countenance. The old lady 
vras placed on one side of the dead husband, and the 
two other wives laid themselves down on the other 
side; and then an old Brahmin, the eldest son of the 
deceased, applied his torch to the pile, with unavert- 
ed face. The pile suddenly blazed, for it was cover- 
ed with combustibles; and this human sacrifice was 
completed amidst the din of drums and cymbals, and 
the shouts of Brahmins. A person present observed 
'Surely if Lord Minto were here, who is just come 
from England, and is not used to see women burned 
alive, he wt)uld have saved.these three ladies.' The 
Mahomedan governors saved whom they pleased, 
and suffered no deluded female to commit suicide, 
without previous investigation of the circumstancesi 
and official permission. 

"In a discussipn which this event has produced 
in Calcutta, the following question has been asked, 
"Who was guilty of the blood of the old lady? for it 
was manifested that she could not destroy herself? 
She Tvas earned to be burned. It was also ailed ged 
that the Brahmin who fired the pile was not guilty, 
because he was never informed by the English gov- 
ernment, that there was any immorality in the ac- 
tion. On the contrary, he might argUe that the Eng- 
lish, witnessing this scene daily, as they do, without 
remonstrance, acquiesced in its propriety. The 
government in India was exculpated, on the ground 
that the government at home never sent any instruc- 
tions on the subject; and the court of directors were 
exculpated, because they were the agents of others. 
It remained that the proprietors, of India stock, 
who originate and sanction all proceedings of the 
court of directors, were remotely accessary to the 
deed." 

The best vindication of the great body of pro- 
prietors, is this, that some of them never heard of 
the Female Sacrifice at all; and that few of them are 
acquainted with the full extent axk^ it^c^^WK^ cjli 
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the crime* Besides, in the above discussion, it was 
taken for granted that the court of directors have 
done nodiing towards the suppression of this enor<- 
inity: and that the court of proprietors have looked 
on, without concern at this omission of duty. But 
this, perhaps, may not be the case. The question then 
remains to be asked. Have the court of directors 
at any time sent instructions to their government in 
India to report on the means by which the frequency 
of the female sacrifice might be diminished, and the 
practice itself eventually abolished? Or have the 
proprietors of India stock at any time instructed the 
t'oitrt of directors to attefid to a point of so much 
' onseqiicnce to the character of the company^ and the 
■lOJior oj the nation? 

That the abolition is practicable has beendcmon- 
strated: and that too by the most rational and lenient 
measures; and these fheans have been pointed out by 
the Brahmins themselves* 

Had Marquis Wellesley remained in India, and 
been permitted to complete his salutaiy plans for 
the improvement of that distant empire (fur he did 
not finish one half of the civil and political regulations 
which he had in view, and had actually commenced) 
ihe female sacrifice would probably have been by 
this time nearly abolished.f The humanity and in* 
trepid spirit of that nobleman abolished a yet more 
criminal practice which was considered by the Hin- 
doos as a religious rite, and consecrated by custom, 
I mean the sacrifice of children. His lordship had 
been informed that it had been a custom of the Hin- 
doos to sacrifice children in consequence of vow&, by 
drowning them, or exposing athem to sharks and 
crocodiles; and that twenty -three perscms had per- 
ished at Saugor in one month (January 1801) ma- 
ny of whom were sacrificed in this manner. He 
j ttimediately instituted an inquiry into the principle 
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• flee them detailed in Mtmoltt^, 4ft. 
f Ibid. p. 47. 
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of this ancient atrocity, heard what natives and Eu- 
ropeans had to say on the subject ; and tlien passed 
a law, *'*' declaring the practise to be murder punisha- 
ble by death." The law is entitled ** A regulation 
tor preventing the sacrifice of children at Saugor 
and other places ; passed by the governor- general 
in council, on the 20th of August 1802." The pur- 
pose of this regulation was completely effected, 
not a murmur was heard on- the subject: nor has 
any attempt of the kind come to our knowledge 
since. It is impossible to calculate the number of 
human lives that have been savedy during the last 
eight years, by this humane law of Marquis Wei- 
lesley. Now it is well known that it is as easy to 
prevent the sacrifice of women as the sacrifice of 
children. Has this fact ever been denied by any man 
ivho is competent to offer a judgment on the subject? 
Until the supreme govermenf in Bengal shall de- 
clare that it is utterly impracticable to lessen the fre- 
quency of the imnu>lation of females by any means, 
the author will not cease to call the attention of the 
English nation to this subject. 



TANJORE. 

The Letters of King George the first to the ilis* 
aionaries in India, will form a proper introduction to» 
the account which is now intended to be given of the 
Christian Hindoos of Tanjore. The first Protestant 
Mission in India was founded by Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg, a man of erudition and piety, educated 
at the university of Halle in Germany. He was or- 
dained by the learned Burmannus, bishop of Zealand 
in his twenty-thirdyear, and sailed for India in 1705. 
In the second year of his ministry he founded a 
christian church among the Hindoos, which has been 
extending its limits to the present time. In 1714 he 
returned to Europe for a short tkat, ^xid^titJcyaXo^- 
i> 2 
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casion was honored with an audience by his majes- 
ty George the first, who took much interest in the 
success of the mission. He was also patronized by 
^^the society for promoting christian knowledge," 
which was superintended by men of distinguiuied 
learning and piety. The king and the society, encour- 
aged the Orientsd Missionary to proceed in his trans- 
lation of the scriptures into the Tbmu/ tongue, which 
they designated ^^the grand work." This was indeed 
the grand work; for wherever the scriptures are trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue, and are open and 
common to all, inviting inquiry and causing disci^ 
sion, they cannot remain ^^a dead letter.^' When the 
scriptures speak to a heathen in his own tongue, his 
conscience responds, ^^This is the word of God.'S 
How litde is the importance of a version of the Bible 
hi a new language understood by some! The man 
who produces a translation of tfie Bible into a new 
language (like Wickliffe, and Luther, and Ziegen- 
balg, and Care}') is a greater benefactor to mankind 
then the prince who founds an empire. For the '^in- 
corruptible seed of the word of God" can never die. 
After ages have revolved, it is still producing new 
accessions to truth and human happiness. 

In the year 1719, Ziegeubalg finished the Bible in 
the Tamul tongue, havtng devoted y^t/rr^en years to 
the work. The peculiar interest taken by the king 
in this primary endeavor to evangelize the Hindoos 
will appear from the following letters^ addressed t9 
the Missionaries by his Majesty. 

^George, by the grace of God, king of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
&c. to the reverend and learned Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgius and John Ernest Grundlerus, mis- 
sionaries at Tranquebar in the East Indies. 

"Reverend and Beloved, 
*'Your letters dated the 20th of January of the 
present year J were most Nvelcom^ Xo \xav t^^xwA^ V^fi- 
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cause the work undertaken by you of converting the 
heathen to the christian faith, doth, by the grace of 
God, prosper, but also because that, in this our king- 
dom, such a laudable zeal for the promotion of the 
gospel prevails* 

"We pray you may be endued with health and 
strength of body, that you may long continue to ful- 
fil your ministry with good success; of which, as we 
shall be rejoiced to hear, so you will always find us 
ready to succour you in whatever may tend to pro- 
mote your work, and to excite your zeal. We as- 
sure you of the continuance of our royal favor. 

"GEORGE R.'' 
"Given at our Palace of Hampton 
Court, the 23d of August, a. d. 
1717, in the 4th year of our 
Reign." 
The king continued to cherish, with much solid? 
tude, tt|e interest of the mission, after the death of 
Ziegenbalgius; and in ten years from the datb oi 
the foregoing letter, a second was addressed to the 
members of the mission, by his Majesty^ 
"Reverend and Beloved, 
**From your letters dated Tranquebar, the 12th of 
September, 1725, which some time since came to 
hand, >re received much pleasure; since by them we 
are informed, not only of your zealous exertions in 
the prosecution of the work committed to you, but 
also of the happy suscess which hath hitherto at- 
tended it, and which bath been graciously given of. 
God. 

"Wc return you thanks for these accounts, and it 
will be acceptable to us, if you continue to commu- 
nicate whatever shall occur in the progress of your 
mission. 

*'In the mean time, we pray you may enjoy 
'■' strength of body and mind for the long continuance 
fe of your labours in this good work, to iKt ^'^'c^ <aS. 
P Ood, aad the prouxoiion of chyiaxumtj ^xcksm^ ^2wi 
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heathens; that its perpetuity may not fail in gent" 
rattens to come.* 

"GEORGE R." 

"Given at our Palace at St. Jameses, 
the 23(1 of Februar}s 1727, in the 
13th year of our Reign." 

But these royal epistles are not the only evangelic 
documentSfi of high authority, in the hands of the 
Hindoos. They are in possession of letters written 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, of the same 
reignf who supported the interests of the missioQ 
with unexampled liberality, afiection and zeal* These 
letters, which are many in number, are all written in 
the Latin language. The following is a translation of 
his Grace's first letter; which appears to have been 
w^ritten by him as president of the ^^Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.*' 

"To Bartholomew Ziegenbalgius, and John Emeit 
Grundlerus, Preachers of the christian faith^ 
on the coast of CoromandeL 

^^As often as I behold your letters, reverend 
brethren, addressed to the venerable society insti* 
tutcd for the promotion of the gospel, whose chief 
honor and ornament ye are; and as often as I con- 
template the light of the gospel, either now first 
rising on the Indian nations, or after the intermission; 
of some ages again revived, and as it were restored 
to its inheritance; I am constrained to magnify that 
singular goodness of God in visiting nations so re*^ 
mote; and to account you, my brethren, highly ho- 
noured, whose ministry it hath pleased him to em- 
ploy in this pious work, to the glory of his name 
and the salvation of so many millions of souls. 

"Let others indulge in a ministry, if not idle, cer* 
tainly less laborious, among christians at home. 
Let them enjoy in the bosom of the church, titks 

* Kieeami^UBi Hist, 'VUiv 
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and honours, obtained without labour and without 
danger* Your praise it will be (a praise of endless 
duration on earth, and followed by a just recompense 
in heaven) to have laboured in the vineyard which 
yourselves have planted; to have declared the name 
of Christ, where it was not known before: and 
through much peril and difficulty to have converted 
to the faith those, among whom ye aft^wards ful* 
filled your ministry. Your province, therefore, 
brethren, your office, I place before all dignities iu 
the church. Let others be pontiffs, patriarchs, or 
Popes; let them glitter in purple, in scarlet or in 
gold; let them seek the .admiration of the wondering 
multitude, and receive obeisance on the bended knee. 
Ye have acquired a better name than they,, and a 
more sacred fame. And when that day shall arrive 
when the chief Shepherd shall give to every map ac* 
cording' to his work^ a greater reward shall be ad- 
judged to you* Admitted into the glorious society 
of the prophets, evangelists and apostles, ye, with 
them shall ehine,like the sun among the lesser stara^ 
in the kingdom of your Father,, for ever. 

"Since then so great honour is now given unto you 
hy all competent judges on earth, and- since so great 
a reward is laid- upfbr you in heaven; go forth with 
alacrity to that work, to the which the Holy Ghost 
hatii called you. God hath already given to you an 
illustrious pledge of his favor, an increase not to be 
expected without the aid of his grace^ Ye have be- 
gun happily, proceed with spirit* He, who hath car- 
ried you safely through the dangers of the seas to 
such a remote country, and who hath given you fa- 
vor in the eyes of diose whose countenance ye most 
desired; he who hath so liberally and unexpectedly 
ministered unto your wants, and who doth now daily 
add members to your church; he will continue to 
prosper your endeavors, and will subdue unto him-^ 
self, by your means^ the ivholc contittffvX of orietitai 
Jadia. 
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''O happy men! who, standing before the tribunal 
of Christ, shall exhibit so many nations converted tG 
his faith by your preaching; happy men! to whomil 
ohall be given to say before the assembly of the whole 
human race, '^behold us, O Lord, and the children 
whom thou hast given us;'' happy men! who being 
justified by the Savior, shall receive in that day th« 
reward of ^your labors, and also shall hear that glo 
rious encomium; ^^well done, good and faithful ser 
vants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord." 

*^May Almighty God graciously favor you anc 
your labors, in all things." May he send to youraic 
fellow -laborers, such and as manv as ve wish. Ma*^ 
lie increase the bounds of your churches. May he 
open the hearts of those to whom ye preach the gos- 
pel of Christ, that hearing you, they may receive 
life-giving faith. May he protect you and youn 
from all evils and dangers. And when ye arrive, 
(may it be late) at the end of your course, may the 
same God, who hath called you to this work of the 
gospel, and hath preserved you in it, grant to you 
the feward of your labor, an incorruptible crown of 
glory. 

**These are the fervent wishes and prayers of, ven- 
erable brethren, your most faithful fellow-servant in 
Christ, 

"GULIELMUS CANT." 

*'From our palace at Lambeth, 
January 7, a. d. 1719." 

Providence hath been pleased to grant the prayer 
of the king, "that the work might not fail in genera- 
tions»to come," and the prophecy of his archbishop 
is likely to be fulfilled, that it should extend "over 
the whole continent of Oriental India." After the 
first missionary Ziegenbalg had finished his course, 
he was followed by other learned and zealous men, 
upwards of fifty in number in the period of a hun- 
dred years, among whom were Schultz, Isenicke, 
CerickCf and Swartz, whose mmisXTy Vv^"&\i^^w ^qcl- 
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tinued in succession in different provinces, unto this 
time. The present state of the mission, will appear 
by the following extract from the journal of the au- 
Aor's tour through these provinces. 

Tranquebar^ 25th August^ 1806. 
^'Tranqilebar was the first scene of the protests 
•[fission in India. There are at present three mis' 
lonaries here, superintending the Hindoc^ongrega- 
lons. Yesterday I visited the church built by Zie- 
^Hnb ALG. His body lies on one side of the altar, and 
hat of his fellow missionary Grundler on the 
►tlier. Above are the epitaphs oi both, written in 
"-■atin, and engraved on plates of brass. Th;^ church 
^as consecrated in 1718, and Ziegenbalg and his 
companion died in two years after. They laid the 
foundation for evangelizing India, and then depart- 
ed, 'having finished the work, which was given them 
to do.' I saw also the dwelling-hous*» of Ziegen- 
balg, in the lower apartment of which the registers 
of the-*hurch are still kept. In these I found the 
name of the first heathen baptized by him, an^re- 
corded in his own hand-writing in the year 170/. 
In Ziegenbalg's church, and from the pulpit where 
he stood, I first heard the gospel preached to a 
congregation of Hindoos,' in their own tongue. The 
missionaries told me that religion had suffered much 
in Tranquebar, of late years, from European infi- 
delity. French principles had corrupted the Danes, 
and rendered them indifferent to their own religion, 
and therefore hostile to the conversion of the Hin- 
doos. ^Religion,' said they, 'flourishes more among 
the natives of Tanjore and in other provinces wfierc 
there are few Europeans, than here or at Madras; 
for we find that European example in the large 
towns, is the bane of christain instruction.^- One in- 
stance of hostility to the mission they mentioned, as 
having occurred only a few weeks before my arri- 
val. On the 9th of July, 1756', \.\ve \\"ax!\N^ 0«xv=. 
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tians at Tranqucbar celebrated a jubilee, in commc 
hioration of the fiftieth year since the christian mi- 
nisters brought the Bible from Europe. The pre- 
sent year 1806, being the second 50th, preparation! 
wore made at Tranquebar for the second jubilee, on 
the 9th of last month; but the French principles 
] jjjj^ponderating in the government, they would not 
give it any public support; in consequence of which 
it was not observed with that solemnity which was 
intended. But in other places, where there were few 
Europeans, it was celebrated by the native Chris- 
tians with enthusiasm and every demonstration of 
joy. When I expressed my astonishment at this 
hostility, tlie aged missionary. Dr. John, said, 'I havt 
always remarked that the disciples of Voltaire are 
the true enemies of missions, and that the enemies 
of missions are, in general, the disciples of Voltaire.' 

^^Tanjorcy BOth August^ 1806. 

"On my entering this province, I stopped an houi 
Ut a village near the road; and there I first heard th( 
name of Swartz pronounced by a Hindoo. When 1 
arrived at the capital, I waited on major Blackbume 
the British resident at the court of Tanjore. who in- 
formed me that the Rajah had appointed the nex 
day at 12 o'clock to receive my visit. On the same 
day I went to Swartz's garden close to the chris- 
tian village, where the rev. Mr. Kohloff resides 
Mr. KohloflF is the worthy successor of Mr. Swartz 
and with him I found the rev. Dr. John, and Mr 
Horst, two other missionaries who were on a visit t( 
Mr. Kohloff. 

*^Next day I visited the Rajah of Tanjore, in com 
pany with major Blackbume. When the first cere 
monial was over, the Rajah conducted us to th 
grand saloon, which was adorned by the portraits o 
his ancestors; and immediately led me up to the poi 
trait of Mr. Swartz. He then discoursed for a con 
siderable time concerning that *'gooArcv;xx\^' \^\\Q\3a.h 
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ever revered as *his father, and guardian.' The Ra- 
jah speaks and writes English very int€lligil)ly. I 
smiled to see Swartz's picture amongst these Hindoo 
kings, and thought with myself that there are many 
who would think such a combination scarcely possi- 
ble. I then addressed the Rajah, and thanked hin|^ 
in the name of the church of England, for his kiiill^* 
ness to the late Mr. Swartz, and to his^ successors, 
and particularly for his recent acts of benevolence 
to the Christians residing within his province s* The 
missionaries had just informed me that the Rajah 
had erected 'a college for Hindoos, Mahomedans, 
and Christians;' in which provision was made for 
th^-instruction of \fifty Ciiristian children.' His 
highness is very desirous that 1 should visit this col- 
lege, which is only about sixteen miles from the 
capital. Having heard of the fame of the ancient 
Shans&rit, and Mahratta library of the kings of Tan- 
jore, I requested his highness would present a cata- 
logue of its volumes to the college of Fort- William; 
which he was pleased to dp. It is volumnious, and 
written in the Mahratta character; for that is the 
proper language of the Tanjore court. 

*'In the evening I dined with the resident, and the 
rajah sent his band of music, consisting of eight or 
m<ire vinas^ with other instruments. The vina^ or 
been^ is the ancient instrument which Sir William 
Jones has described in his interesting descant on the 
musical science of the Hindoos, in the Asiatic Re*^ 
searches, and the sight of which, he says, he found 
it so difficult to obtain in northern India. The band 
played the English air of 'God save the King,' set to 
Mahratta words, and applied to the maha rajah, or 
great king of Tanjore. Two of the missionaries 
dined at the resident's house, together ^Fith»*iotoB(8L 
English officers. Mr. Kohloff informed mn' that 
major Blackburne has promoted the interests of- the 
mission by every means in his power. Major BlsKLk.- 
bume is a man of superior attainments, avxvv^MVt'Wv^KL- 
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ners, and a hospitable disposition; and is well quali- 
fied fqr the important station he has long held, as 
English resident at this court. 

"On the day following, I went to view the Hindoo 
temples, and saw the great black bull of ^Tanjore. 
IfX is said to be of one stone, hewn out of a rock of 
IJhinite; and so large that the temple was built around 
It* While I surveyed it, I reflected on the multi- 
tude of natives, who during the last hundred years, 
had turned away their eyes from this idol. When 
I returned, I sat some hours with the missionaries, 
conversing on the general state of Christianity in the 
provinces of Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Madura and 
Palamcottah. They want help. Tlieir vineyard is 
increased, and their laborers are decreased. The3r 
have had no supply from Germany in the room of 
Swartz, Isnicke, and Gericke; and they have no 
prospect of further supply, except from *the Society 
for promoting Christian knowledge;' who, they hope, 
will be able to send out English preachers to perpe- 
tuate the mission." 

" Tanjore^ Sept. 3, 1 806. 
"Last Sunday and Monday were interesting days 
to me, at Tanjore. It being rumored that a friend 
of the late Mr. Swartz had arrived, the people as- 
sembled from all quarters. On Sunday three ser- 
mons were preached in three different languages.— 
At eight o'clock we proceeded to the chuich built by 
Mr. Swartz within the fort. From Mr. Swartz's 
pulpit { preached in English from Mark xiii, 10; 
^And the Gospel must first be published among all 
nations.' The English gentlemen here attended, 
civil and military, with the missionaries, catechists, 
aad^'Brltish soldiers. After the service was ended, 
the' congregation of Hindoos assembled in the same 
church, and filled the aisles and porches. The Ta- 
mul service commenced with some forms of prayer, 
in which all the conicrregation joixvcdvjkKl'oiid fervor. 
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A chapter of the Bible was then read, and a hymn 
of Luther's sung. After'aehort extempore prayer, 
durkig which the whole congregation knelt on the 
floor, the Rev. Dr« John delivered an animated dis- 
course in the Tamul tongue, from these words, ^Je- 
sus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
him come to me and drink.' As Mr. Whiteficld, oiC 
his first going to Scotland, was surprised at the rust- 
ling of the leaves of the Bible, which took place im- 
mediately on his pronouncing his text (so dilTcront 
from any thing he had seen in his own countiy) so 
I was surprised here at the sound of the iron pen 
engraving the Palmyra leaf. Many persons had 
their, 0//a9 in their hands writing the sermon in la- 
mul short-hand. Mr. KohloiF assured me that some 
of the elder students and catechists will not lose a 
word of the preacher if he speak deliberately.*— 
This, thought I, is more than some of the students 
at our English universities can do. I'his aptitude 
of the people to record the words of the preachers 
renders it peculiarly necessary *that the priests' lips 
should keep knowledge.' An old rule of the mi!" 
sion is, that the sermon of the morning siiould bt 
read to the schools in the evening, by the catechlst.. 
from his Palmyra leaf* 

^^ Another custom obtains among them which pleas- 
ed me much. In the midst of the discourse the 
preacher sometimes puts a question to the congiega- 
tion; who answer it without hesitation, in one. voice. 
The object is to keep their attention awake, and tin 
minister generally prompts the answer himsolf. — 
Thus, suppose that he is saying, 'My dear brethren, 
it is true that your profession of the faith of Christ 
is attended with some reproach, and that you havt- 
lost your cast with the Brahmins. But your case is 
not peculiar. The man of the world is the man ox 

« It i» weU known that nativt of Tanjore and Tfarencore can write fluently 
what i« spoken daliberately. Thay do not look much at their oUav wmle writins>. 
The fibn of th» leaf '^def the pen. 
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cast in Europe; and he despises the humble and de- 
voutdisciple ofChrist, even ii^i your brahmin contemn:) 
ilu' :;ooiici\ But^ thus it hath been from the begia- 
iiig. Kvery faithful Christian must lose cast for the 
:!;uspei; even as Christ himself, the forerunner, made 
himself of no reputation, and was despised and re- 
jected of men. In like manner, you will be despis* 
cd; but be of good cheer, and say. Though we have 
loit our cast and inheritance amongst men, we shall 
receive in heaven a new name and a better inherit- 
ance, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' He then 
adds, What, my beloved brethren, shall you obtaia 
la heaven^ They answer, *A new name and a better 
inheritance, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' It is 
impossible for a stranger not to be affected with this 
'>>ccne. This custom is deduced from Ziegenbalg, 
who proved its use by long experience. 

*' After the sermon was ended, I returned with 
the missionaries into the vestry or library of the 
church. Here I was introduced to the elders and 
catechists of the congregation. Among others came 
Sattianaden, the Hindoo preacher, one of whose ser- 
mons was published in England some years ago» by 
the society for promoting Christian knowledge. He 
js now advanced in years, and his black locks have 
grown gray. As I returned from the church, I saw 
the Christain families going back in crowds to the 
country, and the boys looking at their oUas. What 
a contrast, thought I, is this to the scene at Jugger- 
naut! Here there is becoming dress» humane affec- 
tions, and rational discourse. I see here no skulls, 
no self-torture, no self-murder, no dogs and vultuies 
tearing human flesh! Here the Christian virtues are 
found in exercise by the feeble minded Hindoo, 
In a vigor and purity which will surprise those who 
have never known the native character under the 
greatest disadvantages, as in Bengal. It certainly 
surprised myself; and when I reflected on the moral 
londucty upright dealing, and decorous manners of 
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lie native Christians of Tanjore, I found in my 
breast a new evidence of the peculiar excellence and 
benign influence of Christian Faitht 

"At fonr o'clock in the afternoon, we attended di- 
vine service at the chapel in the mission garden out 
of the fort. The Rev. Mn Hofst preached in the 
Portuguese language. The organ here acconopanied 
the voice in singing. I sat on a granite stone which 
covered the grave of Swartz. The epitaph is in 
English verse, written by the present rajah, and sign- 
ed by him, 'Serfogee.'* In the evening Mr. Koh- 
loiF presided at the exercise in the schools: on which 
occasion the Tamul sermon- was repeated, and the 
boys' ollas examined; 

In consequence of my having expressed a wish 
to hear Sattianaden preach, Mr. Kohloff had given 
notice that there would be divine service next day, 
Monday. Accordingly the chapel in Swartz's gar- 
den was crouded at an early hour. Sattianaden de- 
livered his discourse in the Tamul language, with 
much natural eloquence, and with visible effect. — 
His subject was the 'Marvellous Light." He first 
described the pagan darkness, tlien the light of Zie- 
genbalg, then the light of Swartz-, and then thehea* 
venly light, *when there shall be no more need of the 
light of the sun, or of the moon.* In quoting a pas- 
sage from Scripture, he desired a lower minister to 
read it, listening to it as to a record; and then pro-^ 
ceeded to the ilfustration. • The responses by the 
audience were more frequently called for than in the 
former sermon. He concluded with praying fer- 
vendy for the glory and prosperity of- the church of 
England. After the sermon, I- went up to Sattiana- 
den, and the old^hristians whohad khown Swartz 
came around us. They were anxious to hear some- 
thing of' the progress of chfrstianity iii the north of 
India. They said, they had4ieard good news from 
Bengal. I told.them that the news was gpod-j ^\5X 
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that Bengal was exactly a hUhdred years behind 
Tanjore. 

^i have had long conversations with the mission- 
artes, relating to the present circumstances of the 
Tanjore mission. It is in a languishing state at this 
moment, in consequence of the war on the continent 
of Europe* Two of its sources have dried up, the 
royal college at Copenhagen, and the orphan-house 
at Halle, in Germany* Their remaining resources 
from Europe is the stipend of ^^The Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge;" whom, they never 
mention but with emotions of gratitude and affectioik 
But this supply is by no means commensurate with 
the encreasing number of their churches and schools. 
The chief support of the mission is derived from 
itself. Mr. Swartz had in his life time acquired a 
considerable property, through the kindness of the 
English government and oi the native princes.-* 
When he was dying, he said, "Let the cause of 
Christ be my heir." When his colleague, the pious 
Gericke, was departing, he also bequeathed his pro- 
perty to the mission. And now Mr. KohloiF gives 
from his private funds an annual sum; not that he can 
well afford it; but the mission is so extended, that he 
gives it, he told me, to preserve the new and remote 
congregations in existence* He stated that there 
were upwards often thousand protestant Christians 
belonging to the Tanjore and Tinavelly districts 
alone, who had not among them one complete copy of 
the Bible; and that not one Christian perhaps in a 
hundred, had a New Testament; and yet there are 
some copies of the Tamul scriptures still to be sold 
at Tranquebar: but the poor natives cannot afford to 
puchase them. When I mentioned the designs oj 
the Bible society in England, they received the tid- 
ings wich very sensible emotions of thankfulness.^ 
.Mr. Horst said. If only every tenth person were U 
obtain a copy of the scriptures, it would be an even 
foDg to be remembered mTa.T\jox^% T\wt^ Wc^aut 
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ed much that they were destitute of the aid of a 
printing-press, and represented to me that the pro- 
gress of Christianity had been materially retarded of 
late years by the want of that important auxiliary. 
They had petitioned the society for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge to send them one. They justly ob- 
served, If you can no longer send us missionaries to 
preach the gospel, send us the means of printing the 
gospel.^ The Tranquebar mission and the Madras 
mission have both possessed printing-presses for a 
long period; by the means of which they have been 
extensively useful in distributing the scriptures and 
religious publications in several languages. The 
mission press at Tranquebar may be said to have 
been the fountain of all the good that was done in 
India during the last century. It was established by 
^Ziegenbalg. From this press, in conjunction with 
that at Halle in Gennany, have proceeded volumes 
in Arabic, Syriac, Hindostanee, Tamul, Telinga, 
Portuguese, Danish and English. I have in my 
possession the Psalm^ of David in the Hindostanee 
language, printed in the Arabic character; and the 
History of Christ, in Syriac, intended probably for 
the Syro-Romish christians on the sea-coast of Tra- 
vancore, whom a Danish missionary once visited, 
both of which volumes were edited by the mission- 
aries o# Tranquebar. There is also in Swartz's li- 
brary at Tanjore, a grammar of the hindostanee 
language, in quarto, published at the same press; an 
important fact which was not known at the college of 
Fort- William, when professor Gilchrist commenced 
his useful labors in that language." 

• The Brahmins in T&njore have procured a pres?, <*whioh they dedicate 
(say th^ miMionaries in their last letter) to the glory of their gods: but the mis- 
sionaries, who flrst introduced the civilisation of Christianity at the Tanjore ca- 
intal, are scm without one. Printing is certainly th» legitimate instrument of 
the Christian for the promulgation of Christianity. We protestants have put it 
into the hands of the Brahmins, and we ought to see to it, that vh« teachers of 
ouc own reUsion are- possessed of an equal advantagei 
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TanjorCf Sept. 3, 1806. 
Before I left the capital of Tanjore, the rajah was 
pleased to honor ii)ie With a second audience* On 
this occasion he presented to me a portrait of him- 
self, a very striking likeness, painted by an Hindoo 
artist at the Tanjore court.^ The missionary. Dr. 
John, accompanied me to the palace. The rajah 
received him with much kindness, and presented to 
him a piece of gold cloth. Of the resident mrission- 
ary Mr. Kohloff, whom the rajah sees frequently, he 
spoke tome in terms of high approbation. Thisr 
cannot be very agreeable to the Brahmins; but the ra-^ 
jah, though he yet professes the Brahminical religion^ 
is no longer obedient to the dictates of the Brahmins^ 
and they are compelled to admit his superior attain- 
ments in knowledge. I passed the chief part of this 
morning in looking over Mr. Swartz's manuscripts 
and books: and when I was coming away Mr. Koh- 
loiF presented to me a Hebrew psalter,. which had 
been |Mr* Swartzf s companion for fifty years; al&o a 
brass lamp which he had got first when a student at 
the collec;e of Halle, and had used in his lucubra- 
tions to the time, of his death; for Mr. Swartz seldom 
preached to the natives without previous studtfm I 
thought I saw the image of Swartz in his successor. 
Mr.KohlofFis a man of great simplicity of manners, of 
meek deportment, and of ardent zeal in the bause of 
revealed religion, and of humanity. He walked with 
me through the Christian village close to his house; 
and I was much pleased to see the affectionato res- 
pect of the people towards him; the young people 
of both sexes coming forward from the doors en 
both sides, to salute him and receive hisi benedic- 
tion."! 

• It is now pla«ed in ib» public Hbrary of the rnivenity of CambridgB^ 
t That I may give to chose who are interested in the promotion of chrlstianitf 
in the east, % more Jost view of the character of Swarta's successor, tbe rev. Mr. 
Kobloff, I shall subjoin an extract of a letter which I have since receive^ froar 
t^e rev. Mr. Uorst. 

"TAIUORE, Sept. 94, 1807.. 
"2^0 itv. MiffLohloSU floiBttimes r^xliei vreali, on account of so many and 
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^^Sefftember ^, 1806. 
^'Leaving Tanjore, I passed through the woods 
inhabited by the coUaries (or thieves) now human- 
ized by Christianity. When they understood who 
I was, they followed me on the road, stating their 
destitute condition, in regard to religious instruction. 
They were clamorous for bibles. They supplicated 
for teachers. "We don't want bread or monoy from 
you, said they; but we want the word of God.' — 
Now, thought I, whose duty is it to attend, to the 
moral wants of this people? Is it that of the English 
nation, or of some other nation?'^ 

"-^Tritchinopoly^ Sept. 5. 
"The first church built by Swartz is at this place. 
It is called Christ's church, and is a large building, 
capable of containing perhaps two hundred people.* 
The aged missionary, the rev. Mr. Pohle, presides 
over this church, and over the native congregations - 
at this place. Christianity flourishes; but I found 
that here, as at other places, there is a ^famine of 
bibles.' The jubilee was celebrated on the 9th of 
July, being the hundredth year from the eirrival of 
the messengers of the gospel. On this occasion their 



various cares that assail him without ceasing^. He provides for the Mranti of tlis 
and the, southern missions (Tritchinopoly excepted) by disbursing annually up- 
wards of lOOO'pagodas (about ^.250 >tcrl.) out of his private purse, partly to maHe 
up the difference between the income and expenditure of this and the southern 
mission (of which 1 annex an abstract) ^nd the rest in assisting the deserving 
poor, without regard to religion; and for various pious uses. To him, as arbitra- 
tor and father, apply all Christians that are at variance, disturbed from without 
or from within, out of service or distressed; for most of our Christians will do 
any thing rather than goto law. 

*«A11 these heterogenous, but, to a missionary af Tanjore, unavoidable avoca- 
tions, joined to the ordinary duties of his station, exercise his mind early and 
late; and if he is not of a robust constitution, will undermine his health at last. 
Happily, several neighboring churches and new congregations, belonging to the 
mi!»sion of Tanjore, afford Mr. Kohloff frequent opportunities to relax his mind, 
and to recruit his health and spirits, by making occasional short excursions to 
see these new Christians, who were professed th^ves only a few years ago, and 
xnany of thiKm are now an honor to the Christian profession, and industrious 
peasants. It is ptea»ing to behdld the anxiety with which a great number of our 
Christian children inquire at such times when their father willjreturn; and hour 
tXiey run several miles to meet him with shouts -and clapping of hands, and 
bymns of thanks to Ood, as soon as they discern his palankeen at a distance;-* 

• Probably an error of the Press fpr aouo.—- Amer. Ed* 
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venerable pastor preached from Matt^ xxviii, 19; 
^Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost*' At this station, there are 
about a thousand English troops. Mn Pohle being 
a German, does not speak English very well; but he 
is reverenced for his piety by the English; and both 
officers and men are glad to hear the religion of their 
country preached in any way. On the Sunday morn- 
ing, 1 preached in Christ's church to a full asdBembly, 
from these words, ^For we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to woship him.' Indeed what I 
had seen in these provinces rendered this text the 
most appropriate I could select. Next day some 
of the English soldiers came to me, desiring to know . 
how they might procure bibles. *It is a delightful 
thing, said one of them, to hear our own religion 
preached by our own countryman.' I am informed 
that there are at this time above twenty English re- 
giments in India, and that not one of them has a 
chaplain. The men live without religion, and then 
they bury each other. O England, England, it is 
not for thine own goodness that Providence giveth 
thee the treasures of India! 

^*I proceed hence to visit the Christian churches 
in the provinces of Madura, and Tinavelly." 

The friends of Christianity in India have had it 
in their power to afford some aid to the Christian 
churches in Tanjore. On the 1st of January of the 
present year (1810,) the rev. Mr» Brown preached 
ii sermon at Calcutta, in which he represented the 
petition of the Hindoos for bibles. A plain state- 
ment of the fact was sufficient to open the hearts of 
the public. A subscription was immediately set on 
toot, and lieut. general Hewitt, commander ^ chief, 
then deputy governor in JBengal, subscribed £»2S0. 
The chief officers of government, and the principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta, raised the subscription, in a 
few flaA-s, to the sum of jf.lOOO sterling. Instruc- 
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13 were sent to Mr. KohloiF, to buy up all the co- 
s of the Tamul scriptures; to distribute them at 
all price amongst the natives, and to order a new 
tion to be printed off without loss of time."^ 



VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES 

FOR THE HINDOOS. 

Saving now seen what the Hindoos are in their 
te of idolatry, as at Juggernaut, and in Bengal; 
I what they may become under the influence of 
istianity, as at Tranquebar, Tritchinopoly, and 
Djore; it remains, to give some account of the 
oslation of the scriptures into the languages of 
Hindoos. 

rherc arc five principal languages spoken by 
idoos in countries subject to the British empire, 
ese are, the Hindostahee, which pervades Hin- 
;tan generally; and the four languages of the four 
at provinces, viz. the Bengalee, for the province 
Bengal; the Telinga, for the northern Sircars; the 
mul, for Coromandel, and the Camatic; and the 
ilayalim, or Malabar, for the coast of Malabar 
I Travancore. 

)f these five languages, there are two into which 
scriptures are already translated; the Tamul, by 
Danish missionaries in the last century; and the 
igalee, by the Baptist missionaries from England. 
; remaining three languages are in progress of 
islation; the Hindostanee, by the reverend Henry 

rhe chief names in this subocription, besides that of gen. Hewitt, wera J^r 
Rnyds, Kr W. Borrouffhs, John Luinsden, esq George Udney, esq. J. il» 
ngcon, esq. Sir Jo|)n D'Oyley, colonel Carey, John 'Hiornhni, esq. K. C. 
len, esq. Tho's Hayas, esq. W. Egerton, esq. Aic. &c. 
lu, while we are disputing in England whether the bible ought to be given 
) Hindoos, the deputy governor in Bengal, the. members of the sujiremc 
30, and of the supreme court of Judif.ature, and the chief officers of the 
nment, after perusing the information couoeruing the state of India sant 
this bouutryi are satisfied that it is an iuiportant duty, and % Christian obli- 
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Martin, B. A. chaplain in Beugalj"^ the Malabar, by 
Mar Dionysius, bishop of the Syrian Christians ia 
Travancore; both of which translations will be no- 
ticed more particularly hereafter; and the Telinga, 
by Ananda Rayer, a Telinga Brahmin, by birth a 
Mahratta, under the superintendance of Mr. Au- 
gustus Desgrangeis at Vizagapatam', a missionary 
belonging to the London Society. 

Ananda Rayer, a Brahmin of high cast, was late- 
ly conveited to the Christian faith, and has given un- 
doubted proofs of the serious impression of its prin- 
ciples on his heart.f It is remarkable that versions 
of the scriptures should be now preparing for the 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, by their own converted 
countrymen; namely, the Persian and Arabic ver- 
sions, by Sabat the Arabian; and the Telinga version 
by Ananda Rayci , ihe ToUnga Brcthinin. The latter 
has -translated die four Gospels, and the Acts of the 

• It wa!> before mentioned that the gospels were translated into Hindostanee, 
and part of them printed in the college of Fort IViUiain . Another version has 
since been published by the Baptist missiunarie . The llindostunee being spok- 
en ovoi &uct> exten i^e r<;gion>, varies much in its dialects. 

f The account of Ananda Rayer's conversion is given by the rev . Dr. John, 
the ajred missionary at Tianqnebur, 'in a letter to Mr. Desgranges. This Brah- 
min applied (ait many Braliuiins and other Hindoos constantly do) to an older 
Brahmin ol' some fame for sanctity, to know *«ivhathe should do ihat he might 
be taved?*' The old Brahmin told him that **he must repeat a certain prajrer 
four lack of times:'* that is, 400,000 times. This he performed in a Pagoda, in 
six months; and added many painful ceremonies But finding no cunitort or 
peace from these external rites, he went to a Rumibh prieat, and asked him if 
he knew w hat was the true religion? The priest gave him some Christian books 
in the Telinga language; and, after a long investigation of Christianity, the in- 
•iuiriux Hindoo had no doubt remaining on his mind, that ^'Chriat was the sa- 
viour ot the world.'' But he was not satisfied with the Romish worship in many 
points: he disliked the adoration of images, and other superstitions: and having 
heard froui the prie.-ts themselves, that the Prote.^tant Christians at Tai^oT« 
ami Tranqaehar, professed to have a purer faith, and had got the bible translat- 
ed, and worshipped no images; he visited Dr. John, and the other missionariei 
at Tranquebar, where he remained four months, conversing, says Dr. John, 
*»almostevei'y day with me," and examining the holy scriptures. He soon ac- 
quired the Tamul language (which has affinity with the Talinga) that he might 
i-cad I ho Tamul translation; and he finally became a member of the Protestant 
church. 

The missionaries at Vizagapatam being in want of a learned Telinga scholar, 
fo assist them in atransilation of the scriptiires into the Telinga language. Dr. 
John recommended Anan<1a Rayer; **for he was averse, !>ays he, to undertake 
any worldly employment, and had a great desire to be useful to his brethren of 
the Telinga nation.'* The reverend missionary concludes thus: «*What Jesus 
Christ hath required of his followers, this man hath literally done; he hath left 
father, mother, sisters and brothers, and houses and lands for the gospels sake.** 

Sue Dr. John's letter, dated 29th Januaryyj 1808, commtinicated to the Bible ' 
Society, by the rev. Mr. Brown. 
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Apostle8« The progress of Sabat in his traiislations 
^vill be noticed hereafter. 



THE CEYLONESE. 

In the island of Ceylon, the population under the 
British government amounts, according to the best 
authorities, to upwards of a million and a half; and 
one third is supposed to profess Christianity. This 
population was divided by the Dutch, while they had 
possession of the island, into 240 church-ships, and 
three native schoolmasters were appointed to each 
church-ship. The Dutch government never gave 
an official appointment to any native who was not a 
Christian; a distinction which was ever considered 
by them as a^wise policy, as well as a Christian duty, 
and which ns continued by his majesty's govern- 
ment in Ceylon. Perhaps it is not generally known 
in England that our Bengal and Madras govern- 
mients do not patronize the native Christians. They 
give official appointments to Mahomedans and Hin- 
doos generally, in preference to natives professing 
Christianity. The chief argument for the retention 
of this system is precedent. It was the practice of 
the first settlers.. But it has been often observed , 
that what ngiight be proper or necessary in a factory, 
may not be tolerable in a great empire. It is certain 
that this system confirms prejudice, exposes our 
religion to contempt in the eyes of the natives, and 
precludes every ray of hope of the future prevalence 
of Christianity at the seats of govcrnmenti^ 

^^Jaffna-patam^ in Ceylon^ Sept. 27, 1806. 
"From the Hindoo temple of Ramisseram, I cross- 
ed over to Ceylon, keeping close to Adam's bridge. 
I was surprised to find that all the boatmen were 
Christians of Ceylon. I asked the helms\w^w >«\Nax 
religion the English professed, wVvo iiov^ ^on^vc^^^ 
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the island. He said he could not tell, only that they 
were not of the Portuguese or Dutch religion. I 
was not so much surprised at his ignorance after- 
wards, as I was at the time* 

*'l have had the pleasure to meet here with Alex- 
ander Johnstone, Esq.* of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, who is on the circuit; a man of large 
and liberal views, tne friend of learning, and of 
Christianity. He is well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the country, and with the history of the 
island; and his professional pursuits affords him a 
particular knowledge of its present state; so that 
his confmunications are truly valuable* It will be 
scarcely 'believed in England, that there are here 
protestaut churches under the king's government, 
which are without ministers. In the time of Bal- 
daeus, the Dutch preacher and historian, there were 
thirty-two Christian churches in the province of 
Jaffna alone. At this time there is not one protes* 
tant European minister in the whole province. I 
ought to except Mr. Palm, a solitary missionary, 
who has been s^nt out by the London society, and 
receives some stipend from the British government. 
I visited Mr. Palm, at his residence a few miles 
from the town of Jaffna. He is prosecuting the 
study of the Tamul language; for that is the lan- 
guage of this part of Ceylon, from ifs proximity to 
the Tamul continent. Mrs. Palm has made as great 
progress in the language as her husband, and is ex- 
tremely active in the instruction of the native wo- 
men and children. I asked her if she had no wish 
to return to Europe, after living so long among the 
uncivilized Cingalese. No, she said; she was *all 
the day long happy in the communication of know- 
ledge.' Mr. Palm has taken possession of the old 
protestant church of Tilly-Pally By reference to 
the history, I found it was the church in which Ba!- 

* V*'i» Sir Alexafnder Johnstone, C^i^fiusUce *i Ce^VoTv 
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daeus himself preached (as he himself mentions) to 
a congregation of two-thousand natives; for a view 
of the church is given in his work. Most of those 
handsome churches, of which views are given in the 
plates of Balds&iis's history, are now in ruins. Even 
in the town and fort of Jaffna, where there is a spa- 
cious edifice for divine worship, and a respectable 
society of English and Dutch inhabitants, no cler- 
gyman has been yet appointed. The only protestant 
preacher in the town of Jaffna is Christian David, a 
Hindoo catechist, sent over by the mission of Tran- 
quebar. His chief ministrations are in the Tamul 
tongue; but he sometimes preaches in the English 
language, which he speaks with tolerable propriety; 
and the Dutch and English resort to^ him. I went 
with the rest of his church, when he delivered ex- 
tempore a very excellent discourse, which his present 
majesty George the Third would not have disdain- 
ed to hear. And this Hindoo supports the interests 
of the English church in the province of Jaffna. The 
Dutch ministers who formerly officiated here, have 
gone to Batavia or to Europe. The whole district 
is now in the hands of the Romish priests from the 
college of Goa; who perceiving the indifference of 
the English nation to their own religion, have assum- 
ed quiet and undisturbed possession of the land. 
And the English government justly preferring the 
Romish superstition to the worship of the idol 
Boodha, thinks it right to countenance the catholic 
religion in Ceylon. But whenever our church shall 
direct her attention to the promotion of Christianity 
in the J^ast, I know of no place which is more wor- 
thy of her labor, than the old protestant vineyard of 
Jaffna-Patam. The scriptures arejalready prepared 
in the Tamul language. The language of the rest; 
of Ceylon is the Cingalese, or Cieylonese." 

Columboy in Ceylon^ 10th March ^ 1808. 

1 find that the south part of iK^ i^VaxAx^ 

in much the same state as the notxYv^ m x^^^\^ v:> 



^i. 
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Christian instruction. There are but two English 
clergymen in tbc whole island. ^What wonder' (said 
a Romish priest to me) ^thac your nation should be 
so little interested about the conversion of the pagans 
to Christianity, when it does not even give teachers 
i^) its own subjects who are ah'cady Christians! I was 
not surprised to hear that great numbers of the pro- 
tes cants every year go back to idolatry. Being des- 
titute of a Head to take cognizance of their state, 
they apostatize to Boodha, as the Israelites turned 
lo Baal and Ashteroth. (.t is perhaps true that the 
religion of Christ has never been so disgraced in any 
age of the church, as it has been lately, by our official 
neglect of the protestant church in Ceylon* 

''^I passed the clay at JMount Lavinia, the coun- 
try residence of General Maitland, the governor of 
Cevlon: and had some conversation with his excel- 
lency on the religious state of the country. He de- 
sired I would commit to writing, and leave with 
him a memorandum of inquiries which I wished 
should be made on sabjecis relating to the former 
prevalence of the protestant religiv>n in the island, 
and the means of reviving and establishing it once 
more. His excellency expressed his conviction that 
some ecclesiastical establishment ought to be giv- 
en to Ceylon; as had l^een given to other colonies 
of his majesty in America and the West Indies. 
He asked what was the cause of the delay in giving 
an ecclesiastical establishment to the continent of 
India. I told him I supposed the chief cause was 
the miMcd government of our Indian empire. It 
was said to be a question at home, who ought to 
originate it. Had ihcre been no revolution in Eu- 
rope to distract the attention of the nation, and had 
i^Ir. Pitt lived, many things of a grand and arduous 
character would have been done which are yet left 
undone. There are now three missionaries of the 
J.ondon society established in three different parts 
of ilic island. It gave lue gi'^'AX. \\^^aut^ v^ fedl 
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that General Maitland, and the senior chaplain at 
Columbb, the Honorable Mr. Twisleton, had afford* 
ed their patronage in the most liberal manner to 
these useful teachers. Government has allowed to 
each of them an annual stipend. In returning from 
the country I passed through the groves of cinna- 
mon) which extend nearly a mile in length. Ceylon 
is believed by some of the Easterns both Mahome- 
dans and Hindoos, to have been the residence of the 
first man (for the Hindoos have a first man, and gar- 
den of Eden, as well as the Christians;) because it 
abounds in "Trees pleasant to the eyes, and good for 
food;" and is famous for its rare metals and |)recious 
stones. *There is gold, bdellium, and the onyx-stone.* 
The rocky ridge which connects this happy island 
with the HK'in land, is called Adam's bridge; the lofty 
mountain v& the middle of the island every where 
visible, is called Adam's peak: s^nd there is a sepul- 
chre of immense length, which they call Abel's tomb* 
All these names were given many ages before the 
introduction of Christianity from Europe. The cin- 
namon trees love a sandy soil. The surface of the 
ground appeared to be entirely sand. I thought it 
wonderful that the most valuable of all trees should 
grow in luxuriance in such an arid soil without hu- 
man culture. I compared them in my mind to the 
Ceylon Christians in their present state, who are 
left to flourish by themselves under the blessing of 
heaven, without those external and rational aids 
which have been divinely appointed to nourish the 
church of Christ." 

^^Columbo^ lUh March^ 1808. 
'^I have conversed with intelligent persons on the 
means of translating the scriptures Into the Cinga- 
lese language. . The whole of the New Testament 
has been translated, but only three books of the Old 
Testament. But even this portion has he^w \x^ixv^- 
lated almost in vain: for there is no &u\j^\^ oS. ViO^^ 
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^' ^ ' ' . ' - " 

for the use of Ae people*' I reflected with aatooMi 
ment on the fact, that there are by computadoi 
SOOfiQp^ oatiTes in-Ceyloo professing , christiamq 
and that there should not he one complete copy c 
the holy scriptures in the vernacular tongue* Ss 
muel Tolfry, esq* head^of . a ciWl department in Cc 
lumbo> ia a good Cingaleate scholar, and is hov ei 
gaged in compiling a Cingalese dictionary* jt jpox 
posed to him to undertake the completion, ottfa 
Cingalese Tersion; which is easily practicable^ a 
there sae many leatned. Cingalese Clmstians iaa Cc 
lumbo* He proiErased himself ready to etig^age i 
the work, provided be should receive die sanction c 
governments I mentioned to him what had passe 
m my conversation with geou Maitlandi and Ids ei 
cellency's favorable sentimentB on jthe ^tbject; «ii 
added that a correspondence would be Kmediatd 
commenced with him from Calcutta concerning th 
work, and funds appropriated for the execution c 
it* Alexander John&tone, esq* who is now in Cc 
lumbo, has furnished me with his sentiments on tfa 
best means of reviving and maintaining the proteai 
ant interest in Ceylon* Did his.profjsssional girocs 
tions permit, Mr* Johnstone is himself the fitperso 
to superintend the translation and printing of th 
scriptures* It is a proof of the interest which thi 
gentleman takes in the progvesa of Christian know 
ledge, that he hath* caused bishop PorteusV Evi 
dences of Christianity to be translated into the Cio 
galeae tongue^ for distribution among the nativ.e^^ 
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A new empire has been added to Great Britain i 

the east, which mav be called her Malay empire 

The extensive dommion of the Dutch in the India 

ocean, is devolvizrg upon the English; and it may b 

expected jfliat Biatwi VEilL soon be^lpATesa of th 
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ivhole of the Malayan Archipelago. But as we in- 
crease our territories, we increase our obligations. 
Our duties to our Hindoo empire have been long 
enough tlie subject of discussion: let us now turn our 
attention to the obligations which we owe to our Ma- 
lay empire. We are now about to take possession of 
islands, peopled by numbers of protestant christians. 
For in every island where the Dut:.h established 
their government, they endeavored to convert the 
natives to Christianity, and they were successful. 
Those amongst us who would recommend that the 
evangelization of barbarous nations should be defer* 
red ^Hill a more convenient season," will have no op- 
portunity of offering the advice in regard to some of 
these islands: for,, behold, the natives are Christians 
already. They profess the religion of the bible. Let 
it be our endeavor then to do more justice to these 
our new protestant subjects thafl we have done to 
the Christians, of Ceylon. We have less excuse in the 
present instance, for the Malay scriptures are alrea- 
dy translated to our hands. What a noble field here 
opens to the view of the "society for promoting 
Christian knowledge," and of the Bible Society! Here 
there is ample room for a praise- worthy emulation, 
and for the utmost exercise of their benevolent ex- 
ertions. One hundred thousand Malay bibles will 
not suffice to supply the Malay Christians. 

The sacred scriptures were translated by the Dutch 
into the eastern Malay;* for that is the general lan- 
guage of their extensive dominions in the~ Indian 
sea. But the eastern Malay is different from the 
western M^alay, or that of Sumatra. In the college 
of Fort William, Thomas Jarret, esq. of the honor- 
able company^s civil service, was preparing a version 
of the scriptures in the western Malay; for which 
undertaking he was well quali&ed, having resided 

• A complete version of the Malay bible wa» pubKshtd in the Atabio charac- 
ter at Batavia,in 5 v<^. 8vo. In 1758, under the direction o{J«Av)^ ^^)«\%V<v V«« 
•cnor {wuni of MtJDtattfD i»0M6ssl&as in ^e LisUiuU«a« 
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twelve years in Sumatra* When the progress of the 
biblical translations was interrupted in the college, 
Mr. Jarret prosecuted the work, after his return to 
Madi'as. He has had an assistant in die design, a 
learned Malay of the rank of Rajah in his own coun- 
try, who came from Sumatra for the purpose. Mr. 
Jarret has also made considerable progi-ess in com- 
pili'ig a copious Malay dictionary, which he com- 
menced belore he left the island* His labor, it is to 
be hoped, will not be lost to the public; for the Ma- 
lay language is daily increasing in its importance to 
the British nation* 

Prince of Wales' island, or as it is called by the 
natives, Penang, or Pulo Penang, that is, the island 
Penang, is the capital of our Malay territories, and 
is the proper place for the cultivation of the Malay 
language, being situated close to the main land of 
Malacca. As there is a college in Bengal for- ia- 
struciing the English in the languages of the con- 
tinent ot Hindostan,it is equally expedient that there 
should be an institution in Penang for the cultiva- 
tion of the Malay tongue, and of the various dialects 
of our insular possessions. The Dutch attended to 
this subject in the very infancy of their empire* Be- 
sides, it is probable that Penang will, in the progress 
of eastern civilization, become the great emporium 
of Asiatic commerce. Its sudden elevation, is a prog- 
nostic of its future celebrity* It is situated on what 
may be called *'the high way," in which ships sail 
from either hemisphere; and is the very centre of 
British navigation in the east. The author resided 
in this island for about a month, and was greatly sur- 
prised at the variety of languages which are spokeni 
and at the different races of men who present them- 
selves to view in this infant settlement. The mer- 
chants are principally of the Malay and Indo-Chi- 
nese nations. John Shaw, esq. was prosecuting the 
study of the eastern Malay language, when I visited 
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the island, and has since published a considerable 
portion of a Malay grammar. 

The author who chiefly claims our notice in re- 
gard to the Malay regions, is J* C. Leyden, M. D. 
Professor of Hindostanee in the college of Fort 
William. To him the learned woj-ld is mdebted for 
''a disst^rtation on the languages and literature of 
the Indo Chinese nations," just published in the 
Asiatic Researches, in which he illuminates a very 
dark subject, and opens a new view to Great Bri- 
tain of her insular possessions in Asia. Dr. Leyden 
takes the lead in thi§ most useful science, in the east, 
being possessed of very rare talents for general phi- 
logy, which he has applied almost suddenly, and with 
admirable effect, to the Oriental languages. If this 
erudite scholar should prosecute his researches for 
some years to come, with equal assiduity and suc- 
cess, he will promote, in the most eflFectual manner, 
the general civilization of the east by opening the 
way for the future exertions of Christian teachers, 
and preparing them for the study of languages, the 
names of which are not yet known in Europe. 

Penang, and the neighboring settlement of Malac- 
ca, are most favorable stations for the study of the 
various dialects of the Malay and Chinese languages; 
and for pouring forth from the press useful works 
for the civilization of maritime and Austral Asia. 
Every week, boats of different nations are ready to 
carry off every thing that is printed to their respec- 
tive regions. The author found here a general spi- 
rit of inquiry, a communicative disposition, and an 
unusual thirst for knowledge; for the civilities of 
commerce have a tendency to weaken prejudice and 
superstition among barbarous tribes. 

Although the Dutch introduced Christianity on 
every island where they established a government, 
yet the greater part of the Maylay islands are in- 
volved in darkness. The natives are of thr^e casAs.^ 
Pagans^ Ma/iomedans, and Chinese* T\i^^^^^^^- 
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dans chiefly inhabit the shores, and the Pagans the 
interior parts of the islands. The barbarism of the 
interior nations in Sumatra, Borneo, and the other 
islands almost exceeds belief. IV^arsden, in his his- 
tory of Sumatra, had informed us that it was usual 
with the natives of the interior, called the Batta 
tribes, to kill and eat their criminals and prisoners 
of war; but the researches of Dr. Leyden have led 
to the discovery that they sometimes sacrifice their 
own relations. "They themselves declare," says he, 
*Hhat they frequentiy eat their own relations when 
aged and infirm: and that, not so much to gratify 
their appetite as to perform a pious ceremony. Thus, 
when a man becomes infirm and weary of the world, 
he is said to invite his own children to eat him in 
the season when salt and limes are cheapest. He 
then ascends a tree, round which his friends and off- 
spring assemble, and as they shake the tree, join in 
a funeral dirge, the import of which is, 'The season 
is come, the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.' The 
victim descends, and those that are nearest and 
dearest to him deprive him of life, and devour his 
remains in a solemn banquet."^ 

These cannibals inhabit the interior of the island 
of Sumatra, on the shores of which is the English 
settlement, Bencoolen, or Fort Marlborough. We 
have been settled there for a long period, and trade 
with the inhabitants for their species. In return for 
the pepper which the natives ^ve us, it would well 
become our character as a Christian nation, were we 
now at length, to offer them the New Testament. 

Another description of Barbarians in the eastern 
isles, are the Haraforas, called by the Dutch, the 
Alfoers. They are to be found in almost all the 
larger islands. "In their manners, says Dr. Leyden, 
the most singular feature is the necessity imposed on 
every person of, sometime in his life, imbruing his 
hands in human blood: and in general, among all 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. x.p. M9. 
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their tribes,no person is permitted to marry^tillhe can 
shew the skull of a man whom he has slaughtered* 
They eat the flesh of their enemies like the Battas^ 
and drink out of their skulls; and the ornaments of 
their houses are human skulls and teeth.^f When the 
author was at Pulo Penang, he himself saw a chief 
of the Malay tribe who had a staff, on the head of 
which was a bushy lock of human hair; which he 
-said he had cut from the head of his enemy whom 
he had killed. 

The author has mentioned the foregoing circum- 
stances to shew what Paganism is in its natural state, 
and to awaken some desire of civilizing a people who 
are now so accessible to us. Some philosophers of 
the school of Voltaire and Gibbon, have been extrav- 
agant in their eulogium of man in a state of nature, 
or in sonie other state devoid of Christianity; and it 
is to be lamented that some Christian writers have 
tried of late to draw the same picture. But Pagan- 
isili in its best estate, is well described by one line of 
the poet: 

Honttmm, borrendum, informe, ingens cui LUMEN ad«inpUim — Vire. 

No quarter of the globe promises to be more aus- 
picious to Christian missions than the Malayan 
Archipelago. In regard to the probable success of 
our endeavors, the Dutch have already shewn what 
is practicable* The natives are of different casts, and 
are a divided people. The communication is easy 
from island to island; our own ships are continually 
plying on their shores. Thb China fleets pass through 
twice or oftener every year; and with most of the 
islands we have intercourse by what is called in 
India, the country trade. And now there will be, of 
course, an English government established in each 
of the conquered islands in lieu of the Dutch. 

iThe Mahomedans found it easy to translate the 
koraa into the languages of Java, and of the Celg- 
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bes; but the sacred scriptures are not yet translated 
into either of these languages* The proper language 
of Java is different from the Malay ol the city of 
Batavia* The language of the Celebes is called the' 
Bugis, or Bouguese.^ The natives of Celebes are 
distinguished for their vigor of mind and strength of 
body; and are acknowledged to be the first of the 
Orange Timor, or eastern men. Literature was for- 
merly cultivated among them* Dr. Leyden enume- ' 
rates fifty three different volumes. **Their songs,'' 
says he, *^and romances are famous among all the 
islands of the east." Their language extends to 
other islands; for they formerly carried their con- 
quests beyond the Moluccas. The man who shall 
first translate the bible into the language of the Ce- 
lebes, will probably be read by as many islanders as 
have read the translation of Wickliffe. Let us con- 
sider how long these nations have waited for Chris^ 
tian instruction, and contemplate the words of the 
prophecy, "The isles shall wait for his law.*'— Is. 
xlii, 4. 

The facilities for civilizing the Malayan isles are 
certainly very great; and these facilities are our strong- 
est encouragement to make the attempt. Both in 
our translation of the scriptures and in missions to 
the heathen, we should avoid as much as possible 
what may be called enterprise* Let us follow the 
path that is easy and secure, and make use of those 
means which are already afforded to us by Provi- 
dence. Thus the most valuable and important trans- 
lation of the scriptures in the present circumstances, 
will be that for which a people are already prepared, 
such as the Malayalim, the Cingalese, and Malay. 
And the most judiciously planned missions will be 
those where there is a prospect or the personal se- 
curity to the teachers; and where there are, judging 

* Lord Minto notices in his speech to the college of Fort- William, that The* 
jnas RaSSen, efq. secretary to the governintnt in yrince of Wales's Island, it 
employed in compiling a coda of MaUv Unv^ Va ItMllUX^i vcvQl %q>x^;um 
JMaj^umgeg. 
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from human probabilities, the greatest facilities for 
the conversion of the people. 



THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 

The Syrian Christians inhabit the interior of Tra- 
vancore and Malabar, m the south of India; and 
• bave b^en settled there from the early ages ol Chris- 
tianity. The first notices of this ancient people in 
recent times are to be found in the Portuguese his- 
tories. When Vasco de Gama arrived at Cochin, 
on the coast of Malabar, in the year 1503, he saw 
the sceptre of the Christian king; for the Syrian 
Christians had formerly regal power in Malay-ala.'^ 
The name or title of their last king was Beliarte; and 
he dying without _ issue, the dominion devolved on 
the king of Cochin and Diamper. 

When the Portuguese arrived, they were agreea- 
bly surprised to find upwards of a hundred Chris- 
tian churches on the coast of Malabar. But when 
they became acquainted with ihe purity and simpli- 
city of their worship, they were offended. "These 
churches," said the Portuguese "belong to the pope." 
** Who is thepope," said the natives, "we never heard 
of him." The European priests were yet more 
alarmed, when they found that these Hindoo Chris- 
tians maintained the order and discipline of a regu- 
lar church under episcopal jurisdiction: and that, for 
1300 years past, they had enjoyed a succession of 
bishops appointed by the patriarch of Antioch.—- 
**We," said they, "are of the true faith, whatever you 
from the west may be; for we come from the place 
where the followers of Christ were first called Chris- 
fians," 

• Malay-ala is the proper name for the whole country of Travancorc and 
JIfalabar, comprehending the territory between the motwcains and tho sea, from 
cap« Comorin to cape IIU or DUIy. The language of these extensive regions is 
called Malayalim, and sometimes Malahar. Wc shall use itvtt Nsox^i "Ste^oXi^t , ^^T:* 
b«ing off «a*ierproDOunciation. 
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When the power of the Portuguese became suf- 
ficient for their purpose, they invaded these tranquil 
churches, seized some of the cler^, and devoted 
them to the death of heretics. Then the inhabitants 
heard for the first time that there was a place called 
the inquisition; and that its fires had been lately- 
lighted at Goa, near their own land^ But the Por- 
tuguese, finding that the people were resolute in de- 
fending their ancient faith, began to try more conci- 
liatory measures. They seized the Syrian bishop 
Mar Joseph, and sent him prisoner to Lisbon: and 
then convened a Synod at one of the Syrian church- 
es called Diamper, near Cochin, at which the Rom- 
ish archbishop Menezes presided. At this compul- 
sory synod, one hundred and fifty of the Syrian cler- 
gy' appeared. They were accused of the following 
practices and opinions: *'That they had married 
wjves; that they owned but two sacraments, baptism 
and the Lord^s supper; that they neither invoked 
saints; nor worshipped images, nor believed in pur- 
gatory: and that they had no other orders or names 
of dignity in the church than bishop, priest and dea- 
con." These tenets they were called on to abjure, 
or to suffer suspension from all church benefices. It 
was also decreed that all the Syrian books on eccle- 
siastical subjects that could be found, should he 
burned; *''in order," said the inquisitors, "that no 
pretended apostolical monuments may remain." 

The churches on the sea-coast were thus compel- 
led to acknowledge the supremacy of the pope: but 
they refused to pray in Latin, and insisted on retain- 
ing their own language and liturgy. This point 
they said they would only give up with their lives. 
The pope compromised with them: Menezes purged 
their liturgy of its errors: and they retain their Sy- 
riac language, and have a Syriac college unto this 
day. These are called the Syro-Roman churches, 
r77?d are principally situated on the sea-coast. ^ 
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The churches in the interior would not yield to 
Rome. After a show of submission for a little 
while, they proclaimed eternal war against the inqui- 
sition; they hid their books, fled occasionally to the 
mountains, and sought the protection of the na- 
tive princes, who had always been proud of their 
alliance. 

Two centuries had elapsed without any particular 
information concerning the Syrian Christians in the 
interior of India. It was doubted by many whether 
they existed at all; but if they did exist, it was 
thought probable that they must possess some inter- 
esting documents of Christian antiquity. The au- 
thor conceived the design of visiting them, if prac- 
ticable, in his tour through Hindostan. He pre- 
sented a short memoir on the subject in 1805, to 
marquis Wellesley, then governor general of India; 
who was pleased to give orders that every facility 
should be afFdrded to him in the prosecution of his 
inquiries. About a year after that nobleman had 
left lodia, the author proceeded on his tour. It was 
necessary that he should visit first the court of the 
rajah of Travancore, in whose dominions the Syrian 
Christians resided, that he might obtain permission 
to pass to their country; The two chief objects 
ivhichhe proposed to himself in exploring the state 
of this ancient* people, were these: First, to investi- 
gate their literature and history, and to colkct bibli- 
cal manuscripts. Secondly, if he^should find them 
to be an intelligent people, and well acquainted with 
the Syriac scriptures, to endeavor to make them in- 
struments of illuminating the southern part of India, 
by engaging them in translating their scriptures into 
the native languages. He had reason to believe that 
this had not yet been done; and he was prepared not 
to wonder at the delay, by the reflection how long it- 
was before his own countrymen began to think it 
their duty to make versions of the scT*\\>X.\iX^?k^ ic»x ^'c- 
- use of other nations* 
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^^ Palace of Travancorcy 19th Oct. 1806. 

"I have now been a week at the palace of Tri- 
vanduram, where the rajah resides. A letter of in- 
troduction from lieut. coL Mecaulay, the British 
resident at Travancore, procured me a proper recep- 
tion. At my first audience his highness was ver}' 
inquisitive as to the objects of my journey. As I 
]iad servants with me of different casts and langua- 
ges, it was very easy for the Brahmins lo discover 
eveiy particular they might wish to know, in regard 
to my profession, pursuits, and manner of life*— - 
Wlien I told the rajah that the Syrian Christians 
were supposed to be of the same religion with the 
linglish, he said he thought that could not be the 
case, else he must have heard it before; if however 
it was so, he considered my desire to visit them as 
being very reasonable. I assured his highness that 
their shaster and ours was the same; and shewed 
him a Syriac New Testament which I had at hand* 
The book being bound and gilt after the European 
- manner, the rajah shook his head, and said he was 
sure there was not a native in his dominions who 
could read that book. I obser\'ed that this would 
be proved in a few days. The dewan (or prime mi- 
nister) thought the character something like what 
he had seen sometimes in the houses of the Soori- 
ani. The rajah said he would afford me every fa- 
cility for my journey in his power. He put an eme- 
rald ring on my finger, as a mark of his friendship, 
and to secure me respect in passing through his 
country; and he directed his dewan to send proper 
persons with me as guides. 

"I requested that the rajah would be pleased to 
present a catalogue of all the Hindoo manuscripts 
in the temples of Travancore to the college of Fort 
William in Bengal. I'lie Brahmins were very averse 
to this; but when I shewed the rajah the catalogues 
oftha, books in the temples of Tanjore, given by the 
rajah of Tanjore, and tho^e oi xYv^ x.^vk^\^ o€ Re- 
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misseram, given by order of the rannie (or queen) 
of Ramnad; he desired it might be done: and orders 
have been sent to the Hindoo college of Trichopr 
for that purpose."* 

^^Chinganoor; a church of the Syrian Christians^ '^ 

Nov. lot hi 1806. 

"From the palace of Travancore I proceeded to 
Mavely-car, and thence to the hills at the bottom of 
the high Ghauts which divide the Carnatic from llMa* • 
lay-ala. The face of the country in general in the 
vicinity of the mountains, exhibits a varied scene of 
hill and dale, and winding streams. These streams 
fall from the mountains, and preserve the vallies in 
perpetual verdure. The woods produce pepper, 
cardamoms, and cassia, or common cinnamon; also 
frankincense and other aromatic gums. What adds 
much to the grandeur of the scenery in this country 
is, that the adjacent mountains of Travancore are 
not barren^ but are covered with forests of teak wood; 
the Indian oak, producing, it is said, the largest tim- 
ber in the world. 

"The first view of the Christian churches in this 
sequestered region of Hindostan, connected with 
the idea of their tranquil duration for so many ages, 
cannot fail to excite pleasing emotions in the mind 
of the. beholder. The form of the oldest buildings. 
is not unlike that of some of the old parish churches 
in England; the style of building in both being of 
Saracenic origin. They have sloping roofs, pointed 
arch windows, and buttresses supporting the walls. 
The beams of the roof being exposed to view are 
ornamented; and the ceiling of the choir and altar is 
circular and fretted. In the cathedral churches, the 
shrines of the deceased bishops are placed on each 
side^of the altan Most of the churches are built 

• These three catalogues, togetherwith that of the rajah of Cochin, which the 
author procured afterwaras, are now deposited in the college of FotV V(^lSl»l^Vk^ 
Mui yrobaUj contain all the iJindoo literature oi x\xe «o\».\v ot Vct^vst, 
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of a reddish stone/ squared and polished at the 
quarry; and are of durable construction, the front 
wall of the largest edifices being six feet thick* The 
bells of the churches are cast in the founderies of 
the country: some of them are of large dimensions 
and have inscriptions in S) riac and Malay-alim. In 
approaching a town in the evening, I once heard the 
. sound of the hells among the hills; a circumstance 
which made me forget for a moment that I was in 
'Hindostan, and reminded me of another country* 

^^The firit Syrian church which I saw was at Map* 
velycar: but the Syrians here are in the vicinity of 
the Romish Christians; and are not so simple in their 
manners as those nearer the mountains. They had 
been often visited by Romish emissaries in former 
times: and they at first suspected that I belonged to 
that commumon* Xhey had heard of the English, 
but strangely supposed that they belonged to the 
church of the pope in the west. They had been so 
little accustomed to see a friend, that they could not 
believe that I was com» with any friendly purpose* 
Added to this, I had some discussions with a most 
intelligent priest, in regard to the original language 
of the Four Gospels, which he maintained to be 
Syriac; and they suspected from the complexion of 
my argument, that I wished to weaken the evidences 
for their antiquity.* Soon however the gloom and 

* "You concede,** said the Syrians, "that ovr Sarionr spoke in onr language; 
how do you know it?" From Syriac expressions in the Greek gospels. It ap- 
pears that he spoke Syriac when he walked by the way (Ephphatha,) and when 
he sat in the house (Talitha Cumi,) and when he was upon the cross (Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani.) The Syrians were pleased when they heard that w'» ha4 ffot 
their language in our English books. The priest observed that these last were 
not the exact words, but 'Ail, Ail, iamono sabachthani.* I answered that the 
word must have been very like EU, for one said <*^He ealledfor KUas." *^Tme , 
said he, but yt>t it was more likely to be Ail, Ail, (pronounced II or Eel) for Hil 
or llila, is old Syriac for vinegar; and one thought he wanted vinegar* and filled 
immediately a sponge with it. But our Saviour did not want the medicated 
drink as they supposed. But, added he, if the parables and discourses of oov 
Lord were in Syriac, and the people of Jerusalem commonly used it, is it not 
manell^ous that his disciples did not record his pu^les in the Syriao langnaige; 
and that they should have recourse to the Greek?'* I obsen-ed that the gospel 
was for the world, and the Oreek was then the tmiversal language, and therefore 
Providence selected it. '<]t is very probable, said he, that the eobpeU wera 
translated immedUtefy afterwsrds into Oreok, as into other langna^^es; but sure- 
Jy^bere mnst have been a Syriac original. The pooT pei\v\« vu j^rvvsoilem ooald 
'ea4 C^reeii. Uad tbey no record in ihe\r ^«na» ot CU^V« 'B%.Tv;te\«%^ ^\Qi^ 
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suspicion subsided; the^ gave me the right hand of 
fellowship, in the primitive manner; and one of their 
number was deputed to accompan} me to the church- ' 
es in the interior^ 

^ When we were approaching the church of Chin- 
ganoor, we met one of the Cassanars, or Syrian cler- 
gy. He was dressed in a white loose vestment with 
a cap of red silk hanging down behind. Being in- 
formed who he was, I said to him in the Svriac Ian- 
guage^ 'Peace be unto you.' He was surprised at 
the salutation; but immediately answered, *The God 
of -peace be with you.' He accosted the Rajah's 
servants in the language of the country to know who 
I was; and immediately returned to the village to 
announce our approach. When we arrived I was 
received at the door of the churdh by three Kashee- 
shas, that is, presbyters, or priests, who were habit- 
ed in like manner, in white vestiifents. Their names 
were Jesu, Zecharias, and Urias, which they wrote 
down in my Journal, each of them adding to his 
name the title of Kasheesha. There were also pres- 
ent two shumshannas, or deacons. The elder 
priest was a very intelligent man, of reverend ap- 
pearance, having a long white beard, and of an affa- 
ble and engaging deportment. The three prin- 
cipal Christians, or lay elders belonging to the 
church, were named Abraham, Thoma, and Alex- 
andros. After some conversation with my atten- 
dants they received me with confidence and aSec« 
tion; and the people of the neighboring villages came 
round, women as well as men. The sight of the 
women assured me that I was once more (after a 

fbeyliftd heard, and of bis sublime discourses recorded by St. John, after hit 
ascension?** I acknowledged that it was generally believed by the learned tliat 
tbegoepel of St. Matthew was written originally in Syriac. "So you admit St. 
Matthew? You may as well admit St. John Or was one gospel enoujjh for th» 
llilial»itants of Jerusalem?" I contended that there were many Greek and Ko- 
nian words in their own Syriac gospels. «»True," said he, "Roman words tor 
&oman things.** They wished however to !>ee some uf these wcrds. The dis- 
tasOpn aftwrwards, particularly in aefcrence to the gospel of St. LukAy Hi%l 
more In ny favor. 
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long absence from England) in a christian countrvn 
For the Hindoo women, and the Mahomedan wo- 
men, and in short, all women who are not Christians 
are accounted by the men an inferior race, and, in 
general, are confined to the house for life, like irra- 
tional creatures. In every countenance now before 
me I thought I could discover the intelligence of 
Christianity. But at the same time, I perceived, all 
around, symptoms of poverty and political depres- 
sion* In the churches, and in the people, there was 
the air of fallen greatness* I said to the senior priest, 
^You appear to me like a people who have known 
better days.' *It is even so,' said he. *We are in 
a degenerate state compared with our forefathers*' 
He noticed that there were two causes of their pres- 
ent decay. ^ About three hundred years ago an en- 
emy came from the West bearing the name of 
Christ, but armed with the Inquisition: and com- 
pelled us to seek the protection of the native prin- 
ces. And the native princes have kept us in a state 
of depression ever since. They indeed recognize 
our ancient personal priveleges, for we rank in gen- 
eral next to the Nairs, the nobility ef the cpuntry; 
but they have encroached by degrees on our pro- 
perty, till we have been reduced to the humble slate 
in which you find us* The glory of our church 
has passed away; but we hope your nation will re- 
vive it again.' I observed that *the glory of a church 
could never die, if it preserved the bible.' * We have 
preserved the bible,' said he; *the Hindoo princes 
never touched our liberty of conscience. We were 
formerly on a footing with them in political power; 
and they respect our religion. We have also con- 
verts from time to time; but, in this Christian duty 
we are not so active as we once were; besides it is 
not so creditable now to become Christian, in our 
low estate.' He then pointed out to me a Nam- 
boory Biahm'w^ (that is, a Brahmin of the highest 
cajst) who had lately become aCVuc\%\jLSUiv^2cA^«^\^^ 
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cfd the white vestment of a Syrian priest. 'The 
learning too of the bible,' he added, ^is in a low state 
amongst us. Our copies are few in number; and 
that number is diminishing instead of increasing; 
and the writing out a whole copy of the sacred scrip- 
ture^ is a gre^t labor, where there is no profit and 
little piety.' I then produced a printed copy of the 
Syriac New Testament. There was not one of 
them who had ever seen a printed copy before. They 
admired it much; and every priest as it came into 
Ills hands, began to read a portion, which he did 
fluently, while the women came round to hear. I 
asked the old Priest whether I should send them 
some copies from Europe. *They would be worth 
their weight in silver' said he. He asked me whe- 
ther the Old Testament was printed in Syriac, as well 
as the new. I told him it was, but I had not a copy* 
They professed an earnest desire to obtain some 
copies of the whole Syriac bible; and asked whether 
it would be practicable to obtain one copy for every 
church. ^I must confess to you,' said Ztcharias, 
^that we have very few Copies of the prophetical 
scriptures in the Church. Our church languishes 
for want of the scriptures.' But he added, ^the lan- 
guage that is most in use among the people is the 
Maylayalim, (or Malabar) the vernacular language 
of the country. The Syriac is now only the learned 
language, and the language of the church: but we 
generally expound the scriptures to the people in 
the vernacular tongue.' 

**I then entered on the subject of the translation 
of the Scriptures. He said a version could be made 
with critical accuracy; for there were many of the 
Syrian clergy who were perfect masters of both lan- 
guages, having spoken them from their infancy. 
But,' said he, *our bishop will rejoice to see you, 
and to discourse with you on this and other subjects." 
I told them that if a translation could be prepared, 
I should be able to get it primed^ ^ud Xq> ^\^^-v^a^C1^^. 
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copies among their fifty-five churches at a small 
price* ^hat indeed would give joy,' said old 
Abraham* There was here a murmur of satisfac- 
tion among the people. If I understand you right, 
said I, the greatest blessing the English church can 
bestow upon you, is the bible. 4t is so' said he* 
'And what is the next greatest,' said !• ^Some free- 
dom and personal consequence as a people.' By 
which he meant political liberty. ^We are here in 
bondage, like Israel in Egypt.' I observed that the 
English nation would doubtless recognize a ftation 
of fellow-Christians and would be happy to interest 
itself in their behalf, as far as our political reladon 
with the prince of the country would permit. They 
wishtd to know what were the principles of the En- 
dish government, civil and religious. I answered 
qiat our government might be said to be founded 
generally on the principles of the bible. ^Ah,' said 
old Zecharias, *that must be a glorious government 
which is feunded on the principles of the bible.' 
The priests then desire^ I would give them some 
account of the history of the English nation, and 
of our secession from their enemy the church of 
Rome. And in return, I requested they would give 
me^ some account of their history. My communi- 
cations with the Syrians are rendered very easy, by 
means of an interpreter whom I brought with me 
all the way from the Tanjore country. He is a 
Hindoo by descent, but is an intelligent Christian, 
and was a pupil and catechist of the late Mr. Swartz. 
The rev. Mr. KohlofF recommended him to me. 
He formerly lived in Travancore, and is well ac- 
quainted with the vernacular tongue. He also reads 
and writes English very well, and is as much inter- 
ested in favor of the Syrian Christians as I myself. 
Besides Mr. Swartz's catechist, there are two na- 
tives of Travancore here, who speak the Hindost- 
ance language, which is familiar to me. My knowl- 
cc/^e of the Syriac is suSicieut to ttfex to x^iAs of 
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scriptures; but I do npt well understand the {Pro- 
nunciation of the Syrians.^ I hope to be better ac- 
quainted with their language before I leave the coun- 
try.'' 

^^Ranutel^ a Syrian churchy Nov. t2th^ 1806. 
''This church is built upon a rocky hill, on the 
banks of the river; and is the most remote of all the 
churches in this quarter. The two kusheeshas here 
lire Lucas and Mattai (Luke and Matthew.) The 
chief lay members are Abraham, Georgius, Thoma, 
and Philippus. Some of the priests accompany me 
from church to church. I have now visited eight 
churches, and scarcely belfcve sometimes that I am 
in the land of the Hindoos; only that I now and 
then see a Hindoo temple on the banks of the river. 
I observed that the bells of most of the churches 
are within the building, and not in a tower. The 
reason they said was this. When a Histfioo temple 
happens to be near a church, the Hind^P do not 
like the bell to sound loud, for they say it frightens 
their God. I perceive that the Syrian Christians 
assimulate much to the Hindoos in the practice of 
frequent ablutions for health and cleanliness, and in 
the use of vegetables and light food. 
, '*I attended divine service on the Sunday. Their 
liturgy is that which was formerly used in the church- 
es of the patriarch of Antioch. During the prayers, 
there were intervals of ' silence: the priest praying 
in '9. low voice, and every man praying for himself. 
These silent intervals add much to the solemnity 
and appearance of devotion. They use incense in 
the churches, it grows in the woods around them; 
and contributes much, they say, to health, and to the 
warmth and comfort of the church, during the cold 
and rainy season of the year. .At the conclusion of 
the service, a ceremony cukes place which pleas- 
ed me much. The priest (or bishop, if he be pre- 
sent) comes forward, and all the peoip\^ \i^?k^ Vj Vvcsjl 
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as they go out, receiving his benediction individtiid* 
ly. If any man has been guilty of any immorality 
he does not receive the blessing; and this^ in their 
primitive and patriarchal state, is accounted a severe 
punishment. Instruction by preaching is little in 
use among them now* Many of the old men la* 
mented the decay of piety and religious knowledge; 
and spoke with pleasure of the record of ancient 
times. They have some ceremonies nearly allied to 
those of the Greek church. H^re, as in all church* 
es in a state of decline, there is too much fonrndity 
in the worship. But they have the Bible and a 
scriptural liturgy; and these will save a church . io 
the worst of times. These may preserve the spark 
and life oiP religion, though the flame be out. And 
as there were but few c(q>ie8 of the Bible among^the 
j^rians (for every copy was transcribed with the 
pen) it is highly probable that, if they had not en- 
joyed th^lllvantage of thed^y prayers, and daily 
portioEuuVscripttire in their liturgy, there would 
have %eeti in the revoluticm of ages, no' vestige of 
Christianity kft among them."*^ 

•*The doctrines of die Syrian Christians are few 
m number, but pure, and dgr^e in essential points 
with those of the church of England: so that, al- 
though th^ body of the church appears to be igno- 
rant, and formal, and dead, there are individuals who 
are alive ^ to righteousness, who are distinguished 
from the rest by their purity of life, and are some- 
times censured for t6o rigid a piety. In every church 
and in many of the private houses, there are naanu- 

• In a nation like ourt, orerflowing^witb knovledcet m«n are not alirayB im 
circnmstauces to perceive the value of a scripturalKturgy. When Cbrbliaas 
are well taught, they think they wantsomething better. But Uie young madtlM 
ignorant, who f(>rin a great portion of the community, are edified by a little 
plain instruction frequently repeated. A em^l church or sect may do whlHNit 
^ 1 orm for a while . But a national liturgy is that which preserves a relic of tha 
true faith among the people in a large eitipire, when the priests have thdlr arti- 
cles end their confes&ions of faith. Wocto the deoliuing church whk»h ham a* 
gospel liturgy! Witness the pre^byteriax^^Uie west of England, and soma 
other sects, who^are said to have beeoaejflMP'and soeiniaas to a man. tlktM 
puriuas of a former age did not live loDg*e«««gh to sea the use of aa evAHMtt* 
— «5- uUry, • . . ^ 
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scripts in the Syriac language: and I have been suc- 
cessful in procuring some old and valuable copies of 
the scriptures and other books, written in different 
ages and in different characters." 

^^Cqnde-nad^ a Church of the Syrian Christians^ 

November 23, 1806. 
*'This is the residence of Mar Dionysius, the ]Me- 
tropoiitan of the Syrian chnrch. A great number of 
the priests from the other churches had assembled 
by desire of the bishop, before my arrival. The 
bishop resides in ^ building attached to the church. 
I was much struck with his first appearance. He was 
dressed in a vestment of dark red silk; a large gold- 
en cross hxmg from his neck, and his venerable beard 
reached below his girdle. Such, thought I, was the 
appearance of Chrysostom in the fourth century. On 
public occasions, he wears the Episcopal mitre, and 
a muslin robe is tjteuwn over his under garment: 
and in his hand ne^.oears the crosier, A^ pastoral 
staff. He is a man of highly respectable cnaracter in 
his church, eminent for his piety, and for the atten- 
tion he devotes to his sacred functions. I found him 
to be far superior in general learning, to any of his 
clergy whom I had yet seen. He told me that all 
my conversations with his priests since my arrival 
in the country had been communicated to him. '''You 
have come," said he, "to visit a declining church, 
aQd I am now an old man: but the hopes of its see- 
ing better days cheer my old age, though I may not 
live to see them." I submitted to the bishop my 
wishes in regard to the translation and printing of- 
the holy scriptures. *'I have already fully consider- 
ed the subject," said he, "and have determined to 
supi rintend the work myself, and to call the most 
learned of my clergy to my aid. It is a work which 
will Uluminate these dark regions and God will give 
it his blessing." I was much pleased when I heard 
this pious resolution of the veuer^bl^ \xiiaiw\ lot \\«.^ 

H 
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now ascertained that there are upwards of two hun- 
dred thousand Christians in the soiuh of India, be- 
sides the Syrians who speak the Malabar language. 
The next subject of importance in' my mind, was 
the collection of us.eful manuscripts in the Chaldaic 
and Syriac languages; and the bishop was pleased 
to say that he would assist my inquiries and add to 
my collection. He descanted with great satisfaction 
on the hope of seeing printed Syriac bibles from 
England; and said they would be ^^a treasure to his 
church." 

^^Cande^nady Mth November^ 1806. 
''Since my coming amongst this people, I had 
cherished the hope that they might be one day unit- 
ed with the church of England. When I reflected 
on the immense power of the Romish church in 
India, and on our inability to withstand its influence^ 
alone, it agpeared to be an ol^'ect of great conse- 
quence to'wfecure the aid and co-operation of the Sy- 
rian church, and the sanction of its antiquity in the 
east. I thought it might be serviceable, at least, to 
lay such a foundation by the discussion of the sub- 
ject, as our church might act upon hereafter, if she 
should think it expedient. I was afraid to mention 
the subject to the bishop at our first inter\new; but 
he himself intimated that he would be glad I would 
commuricate freely upon it with two of his clerg}-. 
I had hitherto observed somewhat of a reserve in 
those with whom I hkd conversed on this matter: 
and now the cause was explained. The bishop^s 
chaplains confessed to me that they had doubts as 
to the purity of English ordination. ''The English," 
said they, "may be a warlike and great people; but 
their church,* by your own account, is buc of recent 
origin. Whence do you derive your ordination?" 
From Rome. "You derive it from a church which 
Is ciinmcient enemy and with which we would nev- 
. er -jr: • » e. '^ They acknowledged xii^X. 0^«^ xswv^ht be 
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salvation in every church where *'the name of Christ 
was named;" but in the question of an union^ it was 
to Jbe considered that they had existed a pure church 
of. Christ from the earliest ages; that if th.cre was 
such a thing in the world as ordination by the laying 
on of hands, in succession from the aposdes, it was 
probable that they possessed it; that there was no 
record of history or tradition to impeach their claim. 
I observed that there was reason to believe that the 
same ordination had descended from the apostles to 
the church of Rome. "It might be so: but that church 
had departed from the faith." I answered that the 
impurity of the channel had not corrupted the ordi- 
nance itself, or invalidated the legitimacy of th« im- 
position of hands; any more than the wickedness of 
a high priest ia Israel could disqualify his succes- 
sors. The chorch of England assumed that she de- 
rived apostolical ordination through the church of 
Rome, as she mighjC have derived it through the 
church of Antioch. I did not consider that the 
church of England was entitled to reckon her ordi- 
nation to be higher or more sacred than that of the 
Syrian church. This was the point upon which they 
wished me to be explicit. They expected that in any 
official negotiation on this subject, the antiquity and 
purity of Syrian ordination should be expressly ad- 
mitted. 

"Our conversation was reported to the bishop. He 
wished me to state the advantages of an union. One 
advantage would be, I observed, that English cler- 
gymen, or rather missionaries ordained by the church 
of England, might be permitted hereafter to preach 
in the numerous churches of the Syrians in India, 
and aid them in the promulgation of pure religion, 
against the preponderating and increasing influence 
of the Romish church. ** And again, that ordination 
hy the S3'rian bishop might qualify for preaching 
in the English churches in India; for we had ^m 
immense empire in HindostaH) but i^vi ^x^2l0cw^\v» 
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and of these few scarcely any could preach in the 
native languages. The bishop said, ^*'I would sacri- 
fice much for such an union; only let me not be call* 
ed to compromise any thing of the dignity and purity 
of our church." I told him, we did not wish to de- 
grade, we would rather protect and defend \U All 
must confess that it was Christ's church in the midst 
of a heathen land. The church of England would 
be happy to promote its welfare, to revive its spirit, 
and lo use it as an instrument of future good in the 
midst of her own empire. I took this occasion to ob- 
serve that there were some rites and practices in the 
Syrian church, which our church might consider 
objcctipnable or nugatory. The bishop confessed 
that some customs had been introduced during their 
decline in the latter centuries, which had no neces.« 
sary connexion with the constitution of the church; 
and might be removed without inconvenience. He 
asked whether I had authority from my own church 
to make any proposition to him. I answered that I 
had not: that my own church scarcely knew that the 
Syrian church existed: but I could anticipate the 
wishes and purposes of good men. He thouj^^ht it 
strange that there was no bishop in India to buper- 
intend so large an empire; and said he did not per- 
fectly comprehend our ecclesiastical principles. I 
lold him that we had sent bishops to other coun- 
tries; but that our Indian empire was yet in its in- 
fancy. Next day, the bishop, after conferring with 
his clergy on " the subject, returned an answer in 
writing to the following effect; "That an union with 
llie English church, or at least, such a connexion as 
should appear to both churches practicable and expe- 
dient, would be a happy event and favorable to the 
advancement of religion in India." In making this 
communication, he used ills official designation, 
''Mar Dionysius, Metropolitan of Malabar." I ask- 
ed t}w bishop if he would permit two of the yoUng 
Cassana^s to go to England to 6.tvka\v >ivs\x ^^M^:;dX\Ck^^ 
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and then return to India. He said he should be ve- 
ry happy to give his permission, if any should he 
found who were willing to go. I have accordingly 
made the ofFef to two youths of good abilities, who 
are well skilled in the Syriac language." 

^^Cande-nad^ 25th November* 
"The bishop was desirous to know something of 
the other churches which had separated from Kome-^ 
I was ashamed to tell him how many they were. 1 
mentioned that there was a kasheenha or presbytei 
church in our own kingdom, in which every kashet- 
sha was equal to another. "Are there no shimsha* 
nas?^^ (deacons in holy orders.) None. ''And 
what, is there nobody to overlook the kasheeshasr" 
Not one. "There must be something imperfect 
there," said he.* This led to the mention of the 
different sects. Those which most interested him 
were the Quakers and Baptists. He said it was an 
imposing idea to wash the body with water, to begia 
a new life. He asked whether- they were baptized 
again every time they relapsed into sin and known 
apostacy. "Are there good men among these sectsr'* 
Excellent men almost in all. "I see it is with you 
as it was in the first ages; new sects were produced 
by true piety, but it W4s piety founded on ignorance. 
But do not good men in these sects relax a little 
when they grow old?" Yes, they speak in general 
less frequently and less dogmatically of their pecu- 
liar forms when they are old: one reason of which 
is, that the smaller sects, who are, for the most part, 
jjoor, generally acquire their competence of learning 
in. advanced life. We next had some conversation* 

# It is proper to state fer the satisfaoiion of tbose who may differ in opinioa- 
with the venerable bishop, that in the Syria'.t translaiion of the Now Testanieci,' 
tfkAre is no proper word tor bishoBHOther than Kasheesha. The words kashee ■ 
sha and shumshana, or properlyne-shuni'^hana* are the two terms for the two - 
or<l«rs ot bishop and deacon in tha third chapter of Ist Timothy The tern)s 
' Kpfi*copo9 and Motropolita hare b^en introduced into the Syrian church from 
the Oreok. .The hisbop seemed to be more surprised &t the %Vt\VvCk% wax ^\«^ 
acred order of deacon, than at the BOi ilndlui^ t\i« ut&et q^ ^ ^^t^VvtwV^.^'iNi^o^ 
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concerning forms of worship; whether Christ in- 
tended that his church should have the same form 
under the bummg line, and in a country of frost and 
snow." 

^Udiamper^ December^ 1806. 
^^From Cande-nad I returned to the sea-coast to 
visit lieutenant colonel Macaulay, the British resi- 
dent in Travancore. He is at present on the island 
of Bal-gatty, called by the natives the Pepper-Jun- 
gle. I have derived much valuable information fiiom 
this intelligent officer, who possesses a better know- 
ledge of the south of India, than I suppose, any 
other European. He is a gendeman of a highly 
cultivated mind, of much various learning, an'd mas- 

^ ter of several languages. To these attainments he 
adds a quality which does not always accompany 
them. He is the friend of Christianity. After re- 

* siding with him a few days, he accompanied me in 
a tour to the interior. We first visited Udiamper^ 
or as it is called by the Portuguese writers, Diam- 
per. This was formerly the residence of Beliarte, 
king of the Christians; and here is the Syrian church 
at which archbishop Menezes from Goa, convened 
the synod of the Syrian clergy in 1599, when he 
burned the Syriac and Chaldaic books. The Syrians 
report that while the flames ascended, he went round 
the church in procession, chaunting a song of tri* 
umph. 

**From Udiamper, colonel Macaulay accompani- 
ed me to Cande-nad, to visit the Syrian bishop a se- 
cond time. He told us he had commenced the trans- 
lation of the scriptures. He was rather indisposed, 
and said he felt the infirmities of advanced vears, 
his age being now seventy-eight. I promised to see 
hitai once more before I left the country.'' 



T 



^^Cranganore^ 9th Dec. 1806. 
^^Thisis that celebrated place of Christian antiqui-^ 
where the apostle Thomas i& ssad voWv^Wk^^KAx^ 
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^rhen he first arrived in India from Aden in Arabia. 
There was formerly a town and fort at Cranganore, 
the Portuguese having once thought of making it 
the emporium of their commerce in India; but both 
are now in ruins* There is however one substan- 
tial relic of its greatness. There is an archbishop 
of Cranganore, and subject to him there are forty^ 
five churches; many of which I entered. In some 
of them the worship is conducted with as much de- 
corum as in the Romish churches of western Ire* 
land. Not far from .Cranganore is the town of 
Paroor, where there is an ancient Syrian church, 
which bears the name of the apostle Thomas. It is 
supposed to be the oldest in Malabar, and is still 
used for divine service. I took a drawing of it. 
The tradition among the Syrians is, that the apostle . 
continued at this place for a time, b( fore he went ^ 
to preach at Melapoor and St* Thomas's Mount, on 
the coast of Coromandel, where he was put to death. 
The fact is certainly of little consequence; but I am 
satisfied that we have an good authority for believing 
that the apostle Thomas died in India, as that the 
apostle Peter died in Rome." 

^^Verapolh December^ 1806. 
**Thi8 is the residence of bishop Raymondo, the 
pope's apostolic vicar in Malabar. There is a col- 
lege here for the sacerdotal office, in which the stu- 
dents (from ten to twenty in number) are instructed 
in the Latin and Syriac languages. At Pulingunna 
there is another college, in which the Syriac alone 
is taught. Here I counted twelve students. The 
apostolic vicar superintends sixty -four churches; 
exclusive of the forty-five governed by the arch- 
bishop of Cranganore, and exclusive of the large 
dioceses of th*^ bishops of Cochin and of Quilon, 
whose churches extend to Cup'; Comorin, and are 
visible from the s^a. The vie^^ ot this jLi^^^ccv^A^^ 
of Chriadsai cQngregationa excited \xi vk^ xu^ 
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mingled sensatioDft of pkasure and tegret; of plcv 
sore to tbink that to inany^ the Huidooa had been 
rescued ftook the idolatvy^of Brahoiat and ita cnoai- 
nal worship; and of regret when I reflected that 
there waa not to be found among the whole body, 
one copy of the Holy Bible. 

^The apostolic Vicar ia an Italian, andcorres* 
ponds with the society Me propaganda fide.* He 
IS a man of liberal manners, and gave me free - ac- 
cess to the archives q(^erapolit which are upipards 
of two centuries oUU^ In the library I found many 
vcAumes marked 4iber hereticus prohibitus.' Every 
step I take in Christian India* I meet with a memea* I 
to of the inquisition* The apostolical vicar, how- 
ever, does not acknowledge its authority, and pfaiccs 
himself under Qriti^h prptectipn* He. spoke of the 
inquisition with just indi^iiatiQci, and, in the, prea-r 
ehce of the British resident, called it Hi horrid tiibu<* 
nal.' I asked him whether he thought I might wiith 
safety visit the inquisition, when I past Goa; there 
being at this time a British force in its vicinity* It 
asserted a personal jurisdiction over natives who 
were now British subjects:- and it was proper the 
English government should know something of its 
present state. The bishop answered, ^I da not 
know what you might do, under the protection of a 
British force; but I should not like (smiling, and 
pressing his capacious sides,) to trust my body in 
their hands.' 

^^We then had. some conversation on die subject 
of giving the scriptures to the native Roman cadio* 
lies. I had. heard before that the bishop was by Dd 
means hostile to the measure. L told him tliat I 
should probably find the means of translating the 
scriptures into the Malabar language, and wished to 
know whether he had any objection to this mode.of 
illuminating the ignorant minds of the native Cfaris- 
tiana* He said he had none. I visited the bishop 
twoorfbret dmes aftcT«i^da«i,, ^o^ \afiX \sit«t9k 
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view lie said, *I have been thinking of the good gift 
you are meditating for the native Christians; but be- 
lieve me, the inquisition will endeavor to counteract 
your purposes by every means in their power.' I 
afterwards conversed with an intelligent native 
priest, who was well acquainted with the state and 
character of the Christians, and asked him whether 
he thought they would be happy to obtain the scrip- 
tures? *'Yts^^ SLnswtrcdhe^ *'those who have heard of 
them^ I asked if he had got a bible himself? ^No,' 
he said; *but he had seen one at Goa/ " 

^^Angamalee^ a Syrian town contatntngthreechurchesj^ 

— January^ 1807. 

'^I have penetrated once more inland, to visit the 
Svrian churches. At the town of Cenotta, I was 
surprised to meet with Jews and Christians in the 
same street. The Jews led me first to their Syna- 
gogue, and allowed me to take away some manu- 
scripts for money. The Syrian Christians then 
conducted me to their ancient church. I after- 
wards sat down on an eniinence above the town, to 
contemplate this interesting spectacle; a Jewish 
synagogue, and a Christian church, standing over 
against each other; exhibiting, as it were, during 
many revolving ages, the law and the gospe^ to the 
view of the heathen people. 

"Angamalee is one of the most remote of the Syr- 
ian towns in this direction, and is situated on a high . 
land. This was once the residence of the Syrian 
bishop. The inhabitants told me, that when Tippoo 
Sultan invaded Travancore, a detachment of his 
cavalry penetrated to Angamalee, where they ex- 
pected to find great wealth, from its ancient fame. 
Being Mahomedans, they expressed their abho**- 
rence of the Christian religion, by destroying one of 
the lesser churches, and stabling their horses in the 
great church. In this place I have fowwi ^ '^^^ 
many valuable jtpanuscripts. 1 V\?wlb^^w\t,d^x» ^^^* 
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pose, from the statement of the Portuguese histori - 
ans, that possibly all the Syriac MSS. of the Bible 
had been burned by the Komish church at the sy- 
nod of Diamper, in 1599* But this was not the case. 
The inquisitors condemned many books to the 
flames; but they saved the Bible; being content to 
order that the Syriac scriptures should be amended 
agreeably to the vuIgate of Rome* But many bi- 
bles and other volumes were not produced at all. 
In the acts of the council of Nice it is recorded, that 
Johannes, bishop of India, signed his name at that 
council in the year three hundred and twenty-five. 
The Syriac version of the scriptures was brought 
to India according to the popular belief, before 
the year three hundred and twenty-five* Some of 
their present copies are certainly of ancient date 
Though written on a strong thick paper, like that 
of some MSS. in the British museum, commonly 
called eastern paper, the ink has, in several placea, 
eat through the material in the exact form of * the 
letter. In other copies, where the ink had less of a 
corroding quality, it has fallen off, and left a dark 
vestige of the letter, faint indeed, but not in general 
illegible* There is a volume, which was deposited 
in one of the remote churches, near the mountains, 
which merits a particular description. It contains 
the old and new testaments, engrossed on strong 
veHum, in large folio, huving three columns in a 
page; and is written with beautiful accuracy. The 
character is Estrangelo Syriac; and the words of 
every book are numbered. But the volume has suf- 
fered injury from time or neglect. In certain pla- 
ces the ink has been totally obliterated from tTie 
page, and left the parchment in its state of natural 
whiteness: but the letters can, in general, be distinct- 
ly traced from the impress of the pen, or from the 
partial corrosion of the ink. I scarcely expected 
that the Syrian church would have parted with this 
nmnuscripu But the bisho^j nv3l^ ^\<i«k&^^ xa ^^- 
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sent it to me saying, ^It will be safer in yoar hands 
than in our own;' alluding to the revolutions in Hin- 
dostan. *And yet,' said he, we have kept it, as some 
think, for near a thousand years.' 'I wish,' said I, 
^that England may be able to keep it as long. In look- 
ingover it, I find the very first proposed emendation of 
the Hebrew text by Dr. Kennicot (Gen. iv. 6,) in this 
manuscript; and, no doubt, it is the right reading. 
The disputed passage in 1 John v. 7, is not to be 
found in it; nor is this verse to be found in any copy 
of the Syriac scriptures which I have yet seen. But 
notwithstanding this omission, and notwithstanding 
the great display of learning in maintaining a con- 
trary opinion, I believe the passage to be genuine. - 
The view of these copies of the scriptures, and of 
the churches which contain them, still continues to 
excite a pleasing astonishment in my mind: and I 
sometimes question myself, whether I am indeed in 
India, in the midst of the Hindoos, and not far from 
the equinoctial line. How wonderful it is, that, 
during the dark ages of Europe, whiht ignorance 
and superstition, in a manner, denied the scriptures 
to the rest of the world, the Bible should have found 
an asylum in the mountains of Malay-ala; where it 
was freely read by upwards of an hundred chuches! 
**But there are other ancient documents in Mala- 
bar, not less interesting than the Syrian manuscripts. 
The old Portuguese historians relate, that soon after 
the arrival of their countrymen in India, about 3(X) 
years ago, the Syrian bishop of An gamalee (the place 
where I now am) deposited in the Fort of Cochin, 
for safe custody, certain tablets of brass ^ on which 
were engraved rights of nobility, and other privi- 
leges granted by a prince of a former age; and that 
while these tablets were under the charge of the 
Portuguese, they had been unaccountably lost, and 
were never after heard of. Adrian Moens, a go- 
vernor ot Cochin in 1770, who published some a.c- 
count oi the Jfiws of Malabar, irviotvu^ m^ ^^V^ 
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used every means in his power, for many years, to 
obtain a sight of the fumed Christian plates; and 
was at length satisfied that they were irrecoverably 
lost, or rather, he added, that thfi/ never existed*^^ 
The Icarntd in general, and the antiquarian in parti- 
cular, will be glad to hear that these ancient tablets 
have been recovered within this last month by the 
exertions of lieutenant colonel Macaulev, the Bri- 
tish resident in Travancore, and are now officially 
deposited with that officer. 

"The Christian tablets are six in number. They 
are composed of a mixed metal. The engraving on 
the largest plate is thirteen inches long, by about 
four broad. They are closely written, four of them 
on both sides of the plate, making in all eleven 
pages. On the plate reputed to be the oldest, there 
is writing perspicuously engraved in naii headed or 
triangular headed lettei-s, resembling the Persepoli- 
tal or Babylonish. On the same plate there is writ- 
ing in another character, which is supposed to have 
no aflinity with any existing character in Hindostan. 
The grant on this plate appears to be witnessed by 
four Jews of rank, whose names are distinctly en- 
graved in an old Hebrew character, resembling the 
alphabet called the Palmyrcne: and to each name is 
prefixed the title of "magen" or chief, as the Jews 
translated it. It mav be doubted whether there ex- 
ist in the world many documents of so great a length, 
which are of equal antiquity, and in such faultless 
preservation, as the Christian tablets of Malabar. 
The Jews of Cochin indeed contest the palm of an- 
tiquity: for they also produce two tablets, containing 
privileges granted at a remote period; of which they 
presented to me a Hebrew translation. As no per- 
son can be found in this country who is able to trans- 
late the Christian tablets, I have directed an engra- 
ver at Cochin to execute a copper-plate fac simile of 
the whole, lor the purpose of transmitting copies to 
the iearned societies in. A.s\;3i 3iv\Cl ^\iyq>^^. The 
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Christian and Jewish places together make fourteen 
pages. A copy was sent in /the first instance to the 
pundits of the Shanscrit college at Trichiur,' by di- 
rection of the rajah of Cochin; but they could not 
read the character.* From this place I proceed to 
Cande-nad, to visit the bishop once more before I 
return to Bengal." 



THE MALABAR BIBLE. 

Aft6r the author left Travancore, the bishop pto- 
fc^i^iecuted the translation of the scriptures into ^he 
Malabar language without intermission, until |j|p had 
completed the New Testament. The year following • 
the^^uthor visited Travancore a second time, and 
carried the manuscript to Bombay to be printed! an 
excellent fount of Malabar types having been re- ^ 
cently cast at that place. Learned natives went 
from Travancore to superintend the press; and it is 
' probable that it is now nearly finished, as a copy of 
the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, beautifully 
printed, was received in England some time ago. — 
This version of the scriptures will be prosecuted until 
the whole Bible is completed, and copies circulated 
throughout the Christian regions rt' Malabar. 



THE SYRIAC BIBLE. 

It has been further in contemplation to print an 
edition of the Syriac scriptures, if the public should 
countenance the design. This gift, it may be pre- 
sumed; the English nation will be pleased to present 
to rfie Syrian Christians. We are already debtors 

• Most of the manusrripCfl which I collected am oIIk the Syrian Cbristianar, 'I 
bave presented to the university oi Cambridge; and they arc now deposited in 
tbe public library of that univenity, together with the eopper-plsLte, C^^ ^Vai^^ftA 
of the Chriiitian and Jewish tablets. 
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to that ancient people. They have preserved the 
manuscripts of the holy scriptures incorrupt, during 
a long series of ages, and have now committed them 
into our own hands. By their long and energetic 
defence of pure doctrine against anti-christian error, 
they areentided to the gratitude and« thanks of the 
rest of the Christian world. Further, they have 
preserved to this day the language in which our 
blessed Lord preached to men the glad tidings of 
salvation. Their scriptures, their doctrine, their 
language, in short, their very existence, all add 
something to the evidence of the truth of christi- 
anit}'. 

Th^ motives then for printing an edition of the 
Syriac Bible are these: 

1. To do honor to the language which was spoken 
by our blessed Saviour when upon earth* 

2. To do honor to that ancient church, which has 
preserved his language and his doctrine. 

3. As the means of perpetuating the true faith 
in the same church for ages to come. 

4. As the means of preserving the pronuncia- 
tion, and of cultivating the knowledge of the Syriac 
language in the east; and 

5. As the means of reviving the knowledge of 
the Syriac language in our own nation. 

On the author's return to England, he could not 
find one copy of the Syriac Bible in a separate vo- 
lume for sale in the kingdom. He wished to send 
a copy to the Syrian bishop, as an earnest of more, 
when an edition should be printed. 

The S}riac Bible is wanted not only by the 
churches of the Syrian Christians, but by the still 
more numerous churches of the Syro-Romish Chris- 
lians in Malabar, who also use the Syriac language. 



I 
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THE ROMISH CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 

In every age of the church of Rome there have 
been individuals, of an enlightened piety, who deriv- 
ed their religion not from ^*the commandments, of 
men," but from the doctrins of the Bible. There are 
at this day, in India and in England, members of 
that communion, who deserve the affection and res- 
pect of all good men; and whose cultivated minds 
will arraign the corruptions of their own religion, 
which the author is about to describe, more severly 
than he will permit himself to do. He is indeed pre- 
pared to speak of Roman catholics with as much lib- 
erality as perhaps any protestant has ever attempt- 
ed on Christian principless: for he is acquainted with 
individuals, whose unaffected piety he considers a 
reproach to a great body of protestants, even of the 
strictest sort. It is indeed painful to say any thing 
which may seem to feeling and noble minds ungen- 
erous: but those enlightened persons whose good 
opinion it is desirable to preserve, will themselves 
be pleased to see that truth is not sacrificed to per- 
sonal respect, or to a spurious candor. Their own 
church sets an example of ^^plainness of speech" in 
the assertion of those tenets which it professes, some 
of which must be extremely painful to the feeling of 
protestants, in their social intercoufse with catholics; 
su^h as, "That there is no salvation out of the pale 
of the Romish church." 

This exclusive character prevents concord and in- 
timacy between protestant and catholic families. On 
the principles of infidelity they can associate very ea- 
sily; but on the principles of religion, the protestant 
must ever be on the d^fens^ve; for the Romish church 
excommunicates him: and although he must hope 
that some individuals do not maintain the tenet, yet 
his uncertainty as to the fact prevents that coxdvaiVs:^ 
which he desires* Many excelkwt c?i\5cv!cX\cs. ^>aifex 
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unjustly in their intercourse with protcstants, from 
tht: ancient and exclusive articles of their own church 
which they themselves neither profess nor believe. If 
they will only intimate to their protestant friends^ 
that they renounce the exclusive principle, and tliat 
they profess tlie religion of the Bible, no more seems 
requisite to form with such persons the sincerest 
friendship on Christain principles. 

At the present time we see the Romish religion 
in Europe ivithout dominion; and hence it is viewed 
by the mere philosopher with indifference or con- 
tempt. He is pleased to see, that the ^'seven heads 
:ind the ten horns" are taken awav; and thinks no- 
thinf^ of the '^nanKs of blasphemy." But in the fol- 
lowing pages, the author will have occasion to shew 
what Home is, as having dominion; and possessing 
it too within the boundaries of the British empire. 

In passing through the Romish provinces in the 
east, though the author had before heard much of 
the papil corruptions, he certainly did not expect to 
see Christianity in the degraded state in which he 
found it. Of the priests it may truly be said, that 
ihcy are, in general, better acquainted with the Veda 
of Brahma than the gospel of Christ. In some places 
the doctrines of both are blended. At Aughoor, 
situated between Tritchinopoly and Madura, he wit- 
nessed (in October 1806) the tower of Juggernaut 
employed to solemnize a Christian festival. The old 
priest Josephus accompanied him, when he surveyed 
I he idolatrous car and its piiinted figures, and gaix 
him a particular account of the various ceremonies 
which are performed, seemingly unconscious himself 
of any impropriety in them. The author went with 
him afterwards into the church, and seeing a book 
lying on the altar opened it; but the reader may 
judge of his surprise, when he found it was a Syriac 
volume, and was informed that the priest himself • 
was a descendant of the Syrian Christians, and be- 

^ged to what is now called t\\eSyxo-'Ro\»aL\x Ocnncc^x^ 
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the whole service of which is in Syriac. Thus, by the 
intervention of the papal power, are the ceremonies 
of M block consecrated in a manner by the sacred 
Syriac language. What a heavy responsibility lies 
on Rome, for having thus corrupted and degraded 
that pure and ancient church! 

While the author viewed these Christian corrup- 
tions in different places, and in different forms, he 
was always referred to the inquisition at Goa, as the 
fountain-head. He had long cherished the hope, 
that he should be able to visit Goa before he left In* 
dia. His chief objects were the following: 

1. To ascertain whether the inquisition actually 
refused to recognize the Bible, among the Romish 
chruches in British India. 

2» To inquire into the state and jurisdiction of 
the inquisition, particularly as it affected British sub- 
jects. 

3. To learn what was the system of education for 
the priesthood; and 

4. To examine the ancient church-libraries in Goa, 
which were said to contain all the books of the first 
printing. 

He will select from his journal, in this place, chief- 
ly what relates to the inquisition. He had learnt from 
every quarter, that this tribunal, formerly so well 
known for its frequent burnings, was still in opera- 
tion, though under some restiction as to the publicity 
of its proceedings; and that its power extended to the 
extreme boundary in Hindostan. That, in the present 
civilized state of Christian nations, in 'Europe an 
inquisition should exist at all under their authority, 
appeared strange, but that a papal tribunal of this 
character should exist under the implied toleration 
and countenance of the British government; that 
Christians being subjects to the British empire, and 
inhabiting the British territories, should be amena- 
ble to its povfer and jurisdiction, wa^ 2^ %,\.?L\.^\xvfc\>x. 
which seemed to be scarcely credibVc:^ \iM\.>\iXTNx^«k'5^. 
J 2 
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fact which dfinanded the most public and solemn 
representation. 

"Coa/ Convent of the Augustinians, 

Jan. 23, 1808. 

^'On my arrival at Goa, I was received into the 
house of captain Schuyer, the British residei)t* The 
British force here is commanded by colonel Adams, 
of his majesty's seventy-eighth regiment, with whom 
I was formerly well acquainted in Bengal."^ N^xt 
day I was introduced by these gentlemen totKe vice* 
roy of Goa, the count de CabraL I intimated to his 
excellency my wish to sail up the river to old Goa,f 
(where the inquisition is,)to which he politely acced- 
ed. Major Pareira, of the Portuguese establish- 
ment, who was present, and to whom I had letters 
of introduction from Bengal, offered to accompany 
me to the city, and to introduce me to the archbishop 
of Goa, the primate of the Orient. 

^I had communicated to colonel Adams, and to 
the British resident, my purpose of inquiring into 
the state of the inquisition. These gentlemen in- 
formed me, that I should not be able to accomplish 
my design without difficulty; since every thing relat- 
ing to the inquisition was conducted in a very se- 
cret manner, the most respectable of the lay Portu- 
guese themselves being ignorant of its proceedings; 
and that, if the priests were to discover my object, 
their excessive jealousy and alarm would prevent 
their communicating with me, or satisfying my in- 
quiries on any subject. 

"On receiving this intelligence, I perceived that 
it would be necessary to proceed with caution. I was 

• The forts In the harttor of Goa were then occupied by the British troop» 
Aho kin;^»'« regiments, and two regiments or native infantry) tu prevent itsfaU- 
iog into the hands of the French. 

f There is old and neu Gra. The old city iy about eight miles up the river. 

The Vice-Roy and the chici PortU{rue«e iuhabitaurs reside at new Goa, which if 

»t the moMth of the river, within the forts of the httibor. The "Id ciiy, nhere 

the /nquiaition a.nd the chur«-he.i are, i& now almost en»iroly de'cr'ed by the se- 

caj/arPoHiifTuese, and ib inhabited by the pT\e»Ua\ou«i.T\vftMv\'^«*\\:tv\Tift^t, of the 

flare, and the a&cendaucy of tUe ]^nes\>t «J« X\xe caM&^ ^%\a^\x%^ Iqx ^SQaA!l<«^ 

imf^tbe ancient city. 
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iii fact, about to visit a republic of priests; whose do- 
minion had existed for nearly three centuries: whose 
province it was to prosecute heretics, and particular- 
ly theteachersof heresey; and from whose authority 
and sentence there was no appeal in India.^i^ 

"It happened that lieutenant Kempthome, com- 
mander of his majesty's brig Diana> a distant con- 
nexion of my own, was at this time in the harbor. 
On his learning that I meant to visit old Goa, he 
offered to accompany me; as did captain Stirling, 
of his majesty's eighty-fourth regiment, whic his now 
stationed at the forts* 

*'We proceeded up the river in the British resident's 
barge, accompanied by major Paricra, who was well 
qualified, by a thirty years' residence, to give infor- 
mation concerning local circumstances From him I 
learned that there were upwards of two hundred 
churches and chapels in the province of Goa, and up- 
wards of two thousand priests. 

**On our arrival at the city,t it was past twelve 
p'clock; all the churches were shut^ and we were 
told that they would not be opened again till two 
o'clock. I mentioned to major Pareira, that I in- 
tended to stay at old Goa some days; and that I 
should be obliged to him to find me a place to sleep 
in. He seemed surprised at this intimation, and ob- 
servedi that it would be difficult for me to obtain a 
reception in any of the churches or convents, and 
that there were no private houses into which I could 

* I was informed that the vice-roy of Goa has no authority over the inquisi- 
tion, aiid that he himself is liable so its censure. Were the Briti!$h government 
for fn«taucc, to prefer a complaint against the inquisition to the Pof tuguese 
government at Goa, it could obtain no redress. By the very constitution of the 
inquisition, there U no power in India wbioh can invade Its jurisdiction, or even 
put a question to it on any subject. 

•f We entered the city by the palaee gate, over which is the statue of Vasco 
■ de Gaiaa, who first opened India to the view of Europe. I had seen at Cali.-ut ^ 
a few weeks berore, the nins oi the Samorin^s palace, in which Va«co de Ct»- 
ma was* fir>t received The Samorin was the first n aive prince against whom 
the £ur »pean«. made .var. The empire of the Samorin ha^ passed awa.^s ^xA 
tbe empire of his conqierors has passed away: and uovi \\n^feTVA\"^^Vft.Vix w«-^ 
ei«0»- domin!ou. MayimperM Britain be pre^T^d to A\-<& a. %oo^ ^oAvi.'VQhJM 
Aer sre wardship, when it shall be Nkld mi%Ob«t^*T\iQ>l.IBA.l««^'^^a»)'f^^ 
$ie\Yard.'* 
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be admitted* I said I could sleep any where; I had 
two servants with me, and a travelling bed. When 
he perceived that I was serious in my purpose, he 
gave directions to a civil officer in that place, to 
clear out a room in a building which had been long 
uninhabited, and which was then used as a warehouse 
for goods. Matters at this time presented a very 
gloomy appearance; and I had thoughts of returning 
with my companions from this inhospitable place. 
In the mean time we sat down in the room I have 
just mentioned, to take some refreshment, while 
major Pareira went to call on some of his friends. 
During this interval, I communicated to lieutenant 
Kempthome the object of my visit. I had in my 
pocket ^Dellon's account of the inquisition at Goa;*f 
and I mentioned some particulars. While we were 
conversing on the subject, the great bell of the ca- 
thedral began to toll; the same which Dellon ob- 
serves always tolls before day-light, on the morning 
of the Auto da Fe. I did not myself ask any ques- 
tions of the people concerning the inquisition; but 
Mr. Kempthorne made inquiries for me: and he 
soon found out that the Santa Casa, or holy office, 
was close to the house where we were then setting. 
The gentlemen went to the window to view the 
horrid mansion; and I could see the indignation of 
free and enlightened men arise in the countenances 
of the two British officers, while they contemplated 
a place where formerly their own countr}'men were 
condemned to the flames, and into which they them- 
selves might now suddenly be thrown, without the 
possibility of rescue. 

*'At two o'clock we went out to view the church- 
es, which were now open for the afternoon service; 
for there are regular daily masses; and the bells be- 
gan to assail the ear in every quarter. 

w«ro /> irijcdi at »»hi(jh lime he walVLeA^>ate<v)ol. K v*t \.N- -t«\«^>«« Yv^ N>k^^Ml 1 
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"The magnificence of the churches of Goa far ex- 
ceeded any idea I had formed from the previous 
description. Goa is properly a city of churches; 
and the wealth of provinces seems to have been ex- 
pended in their erection. The ancient specimens of 
architecture at this place far excel any thing that 
has been attempted in modem times in any other 
part of the east, both in grandeur and in taste. The 
chapel of the palace is built after the plan of St. Peter's 
at Rome, and is said to be an accurate model of th^ 
paragon of architecture. The church of St. Don\inic, 
the founder of the inquisition, is decorated with paint- 
ings of Italian masters. St.^FTancis Xavier lies en- 
shrined in a monument of exquisite art, and his cof- 
fin is enchased with silver and precious stones. The 
cathedral of Goa "is worthy of one of the principal 
cities of Europe; and the church and the convent of 
the Augustinians (in which I now reside) is a noble 
pile of building, situated on an eminence, and has a 
magnificent appearance from afar. 

"But what a contrast to all this grandeur of the 
churches is the worship offered in them! I have been 
present at the service in one or other of the chapels ev- 
eryday since I arrived; and I seldom see asin^e wor- 
shipper, but the ecclesiastics. Two rows of native 
priests, kneeling in order before the altar, clothed 
in coarse black garments, of sickly appearance and 
vacant countenance, perform here, from day to day, ||l 
their laborious masses, seemingly unconscious of 
any other duty or obligation of life. 

*'The day was now far spent, and my companions 
were about to leave me# While I was considering 
whether I should return with them, major Pareira 
said he would first introduce me to a priest, high in 
office, and one of the most learned men in the 
place. We accordingly walked to the convent of 
the Augustinians, where 1 was presented to Jose- 
phus A. Doloribus, a man well advanced inUfe^^C 
psdc visage and penetrating eye, r^tVvw ol ?^ t^N^x- 
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end appearance, and possessing great fluency oi 
speech and urbanity of manners. At first sight he 
presented the aspect of one of those acute and pru- 
dent men of the world, the learned and respectable 
Italian Jesuits, some of whom are }ct found, since 
the demolition of their order, reposing in tranquil 
obscurity, in different parts of the east. After half 
an hour's conversation in the Latin language, during 
which he adverted rapidly to a variety of subjects, 
and enquired concerning some learned men of his 
own church, whom I had visited in my tour, he po- 
litely invited me to take up my residence with him, 
during my stay at old Goa. I was highly gratified 
by this unexpected invitation; but lieutenant Kemp- 
thorne did not approve of leaving, me in the hands 
of the inquisitor* For judge of our surprise, when 
we discovered that my learned host was one of the 
inquisitors of the holy office, the second member of 
that august tribunal in rank, but the first and most 
active agent in the business of the department. 
Apartments were assigned to me in the college ad- 
joining the convent, next to the rooms of the inqui- 
sitor himself; and here I have been now four days, 
at the very fountain head of information, in regard 
to those subjects which I wished to investigate. I 
breakfast and dine with the inquisitor almost every 
day, and he generally passes his evenings in my 
apartment. As he considers my enquiries to be 
chiefly of a literary nature, he is perfectly candid 
and communicative on all subjects. 

*'Next day after my arrival, I was introduced by 
my learned conductor to the archbishop of Goa. 
We found him reading the Latin letters of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. On ray adverting to the long duration 
of the city of Goa, while other cities of Europeans 
in India had suffered from war or revolution, the 
archbishop observed, that the preservation of Goa 
WHS ^owing to the prayers of St. Francis Xavier.' 
The Inquisitor looked at me to a^e Yj\vax VxJcv^w^t 
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of this sentiment. I acknowledged that Xavier wns 
CQnsidered by the learned among the English to have 
been a great man. What he wrote himself bespeaks 
him a man of learning, oi original genius, and great 
fortitude of mind; but what others have written for 
him and of him has tarnished his fame, by making 
him the inventor of fables. The archbishop signi- 
fied his assent. He afterwards conducted me into 
his private chapel, which is decorated with images 
of silver, and then into the archiepiscopal library, 
which possesses a valuable collection of books. As 
I passed through our convent, in returning from the 
archbishop's, I observed among the paintings in the 
cloisters a portrait of the famoiis Alexis de Menez- 
es, archbishop of Goa, who held the synod of Diam- 
per, near Cochin, in 1599, and burned the books of 
the Syrian Christians. From the inscription under- 
neath I learned that he was the founder of the mag- 
nificent church and convent in which I am now re- 
siding." 

"On the same day I received an invitation to dine 
with the chief inquisitor, at his house in the country. 
The second inquisitor accompanied me, and we found 
a respectable company of priests, and a sumptuous 
entertainment. In the librar}' of the chief inquisitor 
I saw a register containing the present establishment 
of the'inquisition at Goa, and the names of all the 
officers. On my asking the chief inquisitor whether jm 
the establishment was as extensive as formerly, he " 
said it was nearly the same* I had hitherto said 
little to any person concerning the inquisition, but I 
had indirectly gleaned much information concerning 
it, not only from the inquisitors themselves, but 
from certain priests, whom I visited at their respec- 
tive convents; particularly from a father in the Fran- 
ciscan convent, who had himself repeatedly witness- 
ed an Auto da Fe." 
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^^Goa^ Augusttnian convent^ 2&th Jan. 1808. 
^^On Sunday, uf tor divine service, which I atten4^ 
cd, we looked over together the prayers and por- 
tions of scTipture for the day, which led to a discus- 
sion concerning some of the doctrines of Christianity* 
We thei^ read the third chapter of St. John's gospel, 
in the I^atin vulgate. I asked the inquisitor whe- 
ther he believed in the influence of the spirit there 
spoktn of. He distinctly admitted it; conjoindy 
ho\vxvcr he thought, in obscure sense, with ivater. 
I observed that water was merely an emblem of the 
])Ui-'> Hying e£Fects of tne spirit, and could be but an 
emblem. We next adverted to the expression of St. 
John in his first epistle: 'This is he that came by 
water and blood: even Jesus Christ; not by water 
only, but by water and blood:'— -blood to atone for 
f>in, and water to purify the heart; justification and 
sanctification: both of which were expressed at the 
same moment on the cross. The inquisitor was 
pleased with the subject. 1 referred to the evangeli- 
cal doctrines of Augustin (we were now in the Au- 
gustinian convent) plainly asserted by that father in 
a thousand places, and he acknowledged their truth. 
I then asked him in what important doctrine he dif- 
fered from the protestant church? He confessed that 
he never had a theological discussion with a protest- 
ant before. By an easy transition we passed lo the 
importance of the Bible itself, to illuminate the 
priests and people. I noticed to him that after 
looking through the colleges and schools, there ap- 
peared to me to be a total eclipse of scriptural light. 
He acknowledged that religion and learning were 
truly in a degraded state. I had visited the theolo- 
gical schools, and at every place i expressed my sur- 
prise to the tutors, in presence of the pupils, at the 
tibsencc of the Bible, and almost total want of refer- 
ence toit. They pleaded the custom of the place, 
and the scarcity of copies of the book itself. Some 
of tbii younger priests came to itv^ ^ifterwards, de- 
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siring to know by what means they might procure 
Qppies. This inquiry for Bibles was like a ray oi 
hope beaming on the walls of the inquisition. 

^^1 pass an hour sometimes in the spacious librar}- 
of the Augu^tinian convent. There are niiany rare 
volumes, but they are chiefly theological, and almost 
all of the sixteenth century. There are few classics; 
and I have not yet seen one copy of the originsd 
scriptures in Hebrew or Greek." 

^^GoUf Augnstinian convent,' 27th yan. 1808. 

*'On the second morning after my arrival, I was 
surprised by my host, the inquisitor, coming into 
my apartment clothed in black robes from head to 
foot; for the usual dress of his order is white. He 
said he was going to sit on the tribunal of the holy 
office. 4 presume, father, your august office does 
not occupy much of your 'time.* 'Yes,' answered 
he, 'much. I sit on the tribunal three or four days 
every week.' 

'*I had thought, for some days, of putting Dellon's* 
book into the inquisitor's hands; for if 1 could get 
him to advert to the facts stated in that book, 1 
•should be able to learn, by comparison, the exact 
«tate of the inquisition at the present time. In the 
'evening he came in, as usual, to pass an hour in my 
apartment. After some conversation I took the pen 
in my hand to write a few notes in my journal; and^ 
as if to amuse him, while I was writing, I took up 
Dellon's book, which was lying with some others on 
the table, and handing it across to him, asked him 
whether he had ever seen it. It was in the French 
language, which he understood well. 'Relation de 
V Inquisition de Goa,' pronounced he, with a slow, 
articulate voice. He had never seen it befoire, and 
began to read with eagerness. He had not proceed- 
ed fviXt before he betrayed evident symptoius of un- 
easiness. He turned hastily to the middle of the 
hooV, and then to the end, and ihciiY^woN^x xlw't v.-^- 
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ble of contents at the beginning, as if to ascertain 
the full extent of the evil. He then composed him- 
self to read, while I continued to write. He turned 
over the pages with rapidity, and when he came to 
a certain place, he exclaimed in the bro^ Italian ac* 
cent, ^Mendacium, Mendacium.* I requested he 
would mark those passages which were untVue, and 
we should 'discuss them afterwards, for that I had 
other books on the subject. 'Other books,' said he, 
and he looked with an inquiring eye to those on the 
table. He continued reading till it was time to re- 
tire to rest, and then begged to take the book with 
him. 

VJt was on this night that a circumstance happen- 
ed which caused my first alarm at Goa. My servants 
skpt everj' night at my chamber door, in the long 
gallery which is common to all the apartments, and 
not far distant from the servants of the convent. 
About midnight I was waked by loud shrieks and 
expressions of terror, from some person in the gal- 
lery. In the first moment of surprise I concluded 
it must be the Alguazils of the'holy office, seizing 
my servants to carry them to the inquisition. But, 
on going out, I saw my own servants standing at the 
door, and the person who had caused the alarm (a 
boy of about fourteen) at a little distance, surround- 
ed by some of the priests, who had come out of their 
cells on hearing the noise. The boy said he had 
seen a spectre^ and it was a considerable time before 
the agitations of his body and voice subsided. Next 
morning at breakfast the inquisitor apologized for 
the disturbance, and said the boy*s alarm proceeded 
from a 'phantasma animi,' a phantasm of the imag- 
ination. 

"After breakfast we resumed the subject of the 
inquisition. The inquisitor admitted that Dellon's 
descriptions of the dungeons, of the torture, of the 
mode of trial, and of the Auto da Fe were, in gene- . 
rul, jufit: but he said tVve writ^x yid^'td vxutriJy of j 
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tlie motives of the inquisitors, and very uncharitably 
of the character of the holy church; and I admitted 
that, under the pressure of his peculiar suffering, ' 
this might possibly be the case. The inquisitor was 
now anxious to know to what extent Dellon's book 
had been circulated in Europe* I told him that 
Picart had published to the world extracts from it, 
in his celebrated work called ^^Keligious Ceremo- 
nies;" together with plates of the -system of torture 
and burnings at the Auto da Fe. I added that it 
was now generally believed in Europe that these 
enormities uq longer existed, and that the inquisition 
itself had been totally suppressed; but that I was 
concerned to find that this was not the case. He 
now began a grave narration to shew that the inqui- 
sition had undergone a change in some respects, uud 
that its terrors were mitigated.-^'* 

* The following were the passage! in Mr. Dellon's narrative, to which I wish- 
ed partioularly to draw the attention of the inquisitor. Mr. D . had been throw n 
into the inquisition at Goa and eonflned in a dungeon, ten feet square, where 
he remained upwards of two years, without seeing any person but the tiauic.r 
who brought him his victuals,except when he was brought to hi* triai.expccting 
daily to he brought to the stalLe. His alledged crime was, charging the inqui- 
sition with cruelty, in a convertatioa he had with a priest at Daman, an jther 
part of India. 

••During the months of November and December, I heard, every morQiiic 
theehrieks of the unfortunate victims, who were undergoing the Q^uesticn. I 
remembered to haveheard,befortt 1 ww castinto prison, that theAuto da Fe via- 
generally celebrated on the iktsx. Sunday In Advent, because on that day is rea<l 
in the churches thAt part of the go:)pel in which mention is made of the ia«t 
judgment; and the inquisitors pretend by this ceremony to exhibit a lively rm- 
blem of thatawftil event. I was likewise convinced that there were a great num- 
ber of prisoners, bvs'ides myselt'; the profound silence, which reigned hUIiIh 
the wmlls of the building, having enabled me to count the number of domri 
which were opened at the hour, uf meals. However, the first and second Sun. 
days of Advent passed by, without my hearing of any thing, and I prepared to 
undergo another year oi' uielanuboly captivity, when I was aroused from iQf 
despair on the II th of January, by the noise of the guards removing the bars 
from the door of my prison. The Alcaide presented me with a Iiabit, which he 
ordered me to put on, and to make myself ready to attend him, when he >houM 
come again. Thus raying, he left a lighted lamp in my dungeon. The guanl > 
returned about two o'clock in th«: morning, and led me out into a long gullery, 
where I found a number of the companiuns of my fate, drawn up in a rank 
■gatiwt a wall: I placed myself among the rcbt, and several more soon joined 
thtt melancholy band. The profound >ilence and stillness caused them to re- 
vemMe statues more than (he animated bodies of human creatures. The wo- 
men, who were clothed in a similar manner, were placed in a n(>i;;(hboriu>f ^ixi- 
lery, where we could not see them; but i remarked that a number of persons 
Mooid by themselves at some distance, attended by others who wore long bluck 
dretsas, and who walked backwards and forwards occu:flonally. I did not then 
know who these were: but I was afterwards informed that the former were thi; 
vi. tims who were condemned to be burned, and the others were their coufu^- 
aors. 

••After we were all ranged against the wall of this gallery, we recvxv^^ vu^V v>. 
htf ge wax taper. The>^ then brought us a namheT v>C ^t««»«% vi\aL^« vii '^^Wj^r 
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'*I had already discovered, from written or print- 
ed documents, that the inquisition at Goa was sup- 
pressed by royal edict in the year one thousand se- 
ven hundred and seventy- five, and established again 
in one thousand seven hundred and seventy-nme. 
The Franciscan father before mentioned witnessed 
the annual Auto da Fe, from one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy, to one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy 'five. ^4t was the humanity, and 

cloth, with thecTOM of fit. Andrew painted before and bebind. This is called 
the San Beoito. The relapsed heretics wear another itpeeiet of robe, called 
the Sainarra, the ground oT whieh ia grey. The portrait of the sufferer if paint- 
ed upon it, placed apim burning torehea with flama and demons all rounds 
Cap» were then produced called Canoebas; made of paatnoard, pointed like 
kujrar-luaves, all covered orer with derib and llamei of ftre. 

'<The great bell of the cathedlal began to ring » little before tun-itoe» wUeh 
sened as a signal to warn the people of Ooa to come and behold the aoguit ee-> 
lemonj of the Auto da Fe: ana then they niade us proceed from the gallery one 
by one. I remarked as we passed into the great hall, that the inquisitor was 
sitting at the dour uith his secretary by him, and that he delivend every pH- 
»oner into the hands of a particular person, who is to be his guard to the place 
of burning. These persons are called Parrains, or Ood>'athers. My god ather 
wa» the commander of a ship. I want forth with him, and as soon as we were 
in the street, I saw that the procession was commenced by the Dominican fri- 
ars; who have this honor, becaoite 9t. Dominic foumled the inquisition. Tbesa 
are followed by the prisoners who walk one after the other, each having his 
god ather by his side, and a lighted taper in his hand. The lea>t guilty go fore- 
most; and as I did not pass for une of them, there were many whu took prece- 
dence of me. The women were mixed prOmi:>cuoiisly with the men. We all 
walked barefoot, and the aharp stoi^^s of the streets of Gua wounded my ten- 
dert'eet, and caused the blood to stream; for they made us march through the . 
chief stieets of the city: and we were regarded every where by an innumerable 
cruwd of people, who had assembled from all parts of Iiidia to behold this spec- 
tacle; for the iuqiiisition takes care to announce it long before, in the most re* 
mute pari^ihes At length we arrived at the church uf St. Francis, which was, 
for thi4 time, destined for the celebration of the act of faith. On one side of 
the altar, w a!) the prand inquisitor and his coun!»elIor!>; and on the other, the 
vice-roy of Goa und his court. Ail the prisoners arc seated to hear a sermon. 
I observed that those prisoners who wore the horrible Carrochas came in last 
jn the procession. One of the Ausustin monks ascended the pulpit, and 
preached for a qoarter Of on hour. The sermon being concluded, two readers 
went up to the pulpit, one after the other, and read the sentences uf the pri- 
soners. My joy was extreme, when I beard that uiy sentence was not to be 
burnt, but to be a gallfy-s^iave for five yean;. A'ter the .xentences were read, 
they summoned forth those miserable victims who were destined to be immo- 
lated by the holy inquisition. The images of the heretics who bad died in pri- 
son Were brought up at .he same time, their bones being contained in smaH 
chest5, covered with flames and demons. An officer of the .xecular tribunnt 
now eanie forward, and seized these unhappy people, after they had each re- 
ceived a sli};ht blow upon the breast from the Alcaide, to intimate rhatthey 
ne'e abandoned. They were then led away to the bank of the rive^ whavathe 
vicc-r<ty and his court were assembled, and where the faggots had been prepar- 
ed the preceding day. As soon as they arrive at this pla^'e, the condemned 
persons are a«ked in what religion they choose to die; and the moineBt tbcy 
have replied to the question, the executioner seises them, and binds them to a 
<Tike in the midst of the faggot <. The day after the execution, the portraita i>f 
thudt-ad are carried to the church of the Dominican'*. The heuds only are re- 
pic-cnted, ;(which are generally very accurately drawn: fur the inquii<iti<'» 
}>.eepi ex^'eilrnt limners fur the putpose,) surround'?d by flames and demcn ; 
'^ad uadefueathis the name andcriiue of the person who ha!> been burned **> , 
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tender mercy of a good king," said the old father, 
•'which abolished the inquisition/' But immcdi • 
ately on his death, the power of the priests acquired 
the ascendant, under the queen Dowager, and thi- 
tribunal was re-established, after a bloodlees interval 
of five years. It has continued in operation ever 
since. It was restored in one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, subject to certain restric- 
tions, the chief of which are the two following, 
*'That a greater nunaber of witnesses should be re- 
quired to convict a criminal than were before neces- 
sary;" and, *'That the Auto da Fe should not be 
held publicly as before; but that the sentences of the 
tribunal should be executed privately, within the 
walls of the inquisition." 

In this particular, the constitution of the new in- 
quisition is more reprehensible than that of the old 
one; for, as the old father expressed it, 'Nunc sigil- 
lura non revelat inquisitio.' Formerly the friends 
of those unfortunate persons who were thrown into 
its prison, had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing 
them once a year walking in the proctission of tlu^ 
Auto da Fe; or if they were condemned to die, thcv 
witnessed their death, and mourned for the dead. 
But now they have no means of* learning for years 
whether they be dead or alive. The policy of thi.s 
new code of concealment appears to be this, to pri-- 
serve the power of the inquisition^ and at the same 
time to lessen the public odium of its proceedings, 
in the presence of British dominion and civilizaiiou. 
I asked the father his opinion concerning the nature 
aad freauency of the punishments within the walls. 
He saiahe possessed no certain means of giving a 
aatisfkctory answer; that every thing trail sacted there 
was declared to be 'sacrum et secretum.' But this 
he knew to be true, that there were constantly cap- 
tives in the dungeons; that some of them are libe- 
rated after long confinement, but that they rvev^x: 
speak afterwards of what passed \v'vx\vvxv >\\^ a^.-^v.^. 
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Pic added that, of all the persons he had knovn, 
who had been liberated, he never knew one who did 
not carry about with him what might be called, Uhe 
mark of the inqui3ition;' that is to say, who did not 
shew in the solemnity of his countenance, or in his 
peculiar demeanor, or his terror of the priests, that 
he had been in that dreadful place* 

"The chief argument of the inquisitor to prove 
the melioration of the inquisition was the superior 
humanttif of the inquisitors. 1 remarked that I did 
not doubt the humanity of the existing officers; but 
what availed humanity in an inquisitor? he must 
pronounce sentence according to the laws of the 
tribunal, which are notorious enough; and a relanaed 
heretic must be burned in the flames, or confined 
for life in a dungeon, whether the inquisitor be hu- 
mane or not. But if, said I, you would satisfy my 
mind completely on this subject, *shew me the inqui- 
sition.' He said it was not permitted to any person 
to see the inquisition. I observed that mine might 
be considered as a peculiar case; that the character 
of the inquisition, and the expediency of its longer 
continuance had been called in question; that I had 
myself written on the civilization of India, and might 
possibly publish something more upon that subject, 
and that it could not be expected that I should pass 
over the inquisition without notice, knowing what I 
did of its proceedings; at the same time I should not 
wish to 6tate a single fact without his authority, or 
at least his admission of its truth. I added that he 
Jiiimself had been pleased to communicate with me 
very fully on the subject, and that in all omj^ discus- 
sions we had both been actuated, I hoped, by Sgood 
purpose. The countenance of the inquisitor evi- 
dently altered on receiving this intimation, nor did 
it ever after wholly regain its wonted frankness and 
placidity. After some hesitation, however, he said 
he would take me with him to the inquisition the 
n^xt day* I was a good deii *w^T\^^^>x.^MttL ^s.- 
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quiescence of the inquisitor, but I did not know 
what wsu in his mind. 

'^Next morning after breakfast my host went to 
dress for the holy office, and soon returned in his 
inquisitorial robes. He said he would go half au 
hour bc'.jre the usual time for the purpose of shew- 
ing me the inquisition. The buildings are about a 
quarter of a- mile diatant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in our Manjeels.* On our arri- 
val at the place, the inquisitor said to me, as we 
were ascending the steps of the outer stair, that he 
hoped I should be satisfied with a transient view of 
the inquisition, and that I would retire whenever he 
should desire it. 1 toe k this as a good omen, and 
followed my conductor with tolerable confidence. 

"He led me first to the great hall of the inquisi- 
tion. Wc were met at the door by a number of 
w^U dressed persons, who I afterwards understood, 
were the familiars, and attendants of the holy office. 
They bowed very low to the inquisitor, and looked 
with surprise at me. The great hall is the place in 
which the prisoners are marshalled for the proces- 
sion of the Auto da Fc. At the procession described 
by Dellon, in which he himself walked barefoot, 
clothed with the painted garment, there were up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty prisoners. I trav- 
ersed this hall for some time, with a slow step, re- 
flecting on its former scenes, the inquisitor walking 
by my side, in silence. I thought of the fate of the 
multitude of my fellow creatures who had passed 
through this place, condemned by a tribunal of their 
fellow-sinners, their bodies devoted to the flames, 
and their souls to perdition. And I could not help 
saying to him, ^Would not the holy church wish, 
in her mercy, to have those souls back again, that she 
jQight allow them a little further probation?' The iu- 

. ■•Th«Man'eelitaUiidorPaIanke«ncommonatGoa. It if merely a sea 
60t Mipaiide'd from a teinboo, whieb i* borne on the heed* of four men. 
SomMM* a footman ruDf before, having a staff in bb hand^ to whittb ai«, a.t- 
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I determined to go back again. The inquisitors 
were now sitting on the tribunal, and I had some 
excuse for returning; for I was to receive from the 
chief inquisitor a letter which he said he would give 
me, before I left the place, for the British resident 
in Tnivancore, being an answer to a letter from that 
ofRcer. 

^^When I arrived at the inquisition, and had as- 
cended the outer stairs, the door keepers surveyed 
me doubtingly, but suffered me to pass, supposing 
that I had returned by permission and appointment 
of the inquisitor. I entered the great hall, and went 
up directly towards the tribunal of the inquisition, 
described by Dellon, in which is the lofty crucifix. 
I sat down on a form, and wrote some notes; and 
then desired one of the attendants to carry in my 
name to the inquisitor. As I walked up the hall, I 
saw a poor woman sitting by herself, on a bench by 
the wall, apparently in a disconsolate state of mind. 
She clasped her hands as I passed, and gave me a 
look expressive of her distress. This sight chilled my 
spirits. The familiars told me she was waiting there 
to be called up before the tribunal of the inquisitioa. 
While I was asking questions concerning her crime, 
the second inquisitor came out in evident trepidition 
and was about to complain of the intrusion; when I 
informed him I had come back for the letter from 
the chief inquisitor. He said it should be sent after 
me to Goa; and he conducted me with a quick step to- 
wards the door. As we passed the poor woman I point- 
ed to her, and said with some emphasisT, ''Behold, 
father, another victim of the holy inquisition!" He 
answered nothing. When we arrived at the head of 
the great stair, he bowed and I took my last leave of 
Josephus a Doloribus, without uttering a word." 

The foregoing particulars concerning the inquisi- 
tion at Goa are detailed chiefly with this view; that 
ihe English nation may consider, whether there be 
suHiciem ground for presenxiiag a x^vwovx^t.ra.acce to 
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the Portuguese government, on the longer continu- 
ance of that tribunal in India; it being notorious, that 
a great part of the Romish Christians are now un- 
der British protection. "The Romans," says Mon- 
tesqusquieu, "deserved well of human nature, for 
making it an article in their treaty with the Cartha- 
ginians that they should abstain from sacrificing their 
children to their gods." It has been lately observed 
by respectable writers, that the English nation ought 
to. imitate this example, and endeavor to induce her 
allies "to abolish the human sacrifices of the inqui- 
sition;" and a censure is passed on our government 
for their indifFe>ence to this subject.* The indiffer- 
ence to the inquisition is attributable,, we believe, to 
the same cause which has produced an indifference 
to the religious principles which first organized the 
inquisition. The mighty despot, who suppressed the 
inquisition in Spain, was not swayed probably by 
very powerful motives of humanity; but viewed with 
jealousy a tribunal, which usurped an independent 
dominion; and he put \t down, on the same principle 
that he put down the popedom, that he might re- 
main pontiff and grand inquisitor himself. And so 
he will remain for a time, till the purposes of Pro- 
vidence shall have been accomplished by him. But 
are we to look on in silence, and to expect that fur- 
ther meliorations in human society are to be effected 
by despotism, or by great revolutions? "If," say 
the same authors, "while the inquisition is destroy- 
ed in Europe by the power of despotism, we could 
entertain the hope, and it is not too much to entertain 
such a hope, that the power of liberty is about to de- 
stroy it in America; we might even, amid the gloom 
that surrounds us, congratulate our fellow-creatures 
•^n one of the most remarkable periods in the histo- 
ry of the progress of human society, thtjinal erasvre 
of the inquisition from the face of the earth.'^^ It will 

• Mia. Rev. Ho. jWKii. «. 48*. 
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indeed be an important and happy day to the ear 
when this final erasure shall take place; but the ] 
riod of such an event is nearer, I apprehend, in £ 
rope and America, than it is in Asia; and its ten 
nation in Asia depends as much on Great Britain 
on Portugal. And shall not Great Britain do 1 
part to hasten this desirable time? Do we wait, 
if to see whether the pow^er of infidelity will abol 
the other inquisitions of the earth? Shall not we, 
the mean while, attempt to do something, on Cht 
tian principles, for the honor of God and of huma 
ty? Do we dread even to express a sentiment on 1 
subject in our legislative assemblies, or to notice 
in our treaties? It is surely our duty to declare c 
wishes, at least, for the abolition of these inhun* 
tribunak, (since we take an active part in promoti 
the welfare of other nations,) and to deliver our t 
timony against them in the presence of Europe* 
This case is not unlike that of the immolation 
females; with this aggravation in regard to the 1 
ter, that the rite is perpetrated in our own terri 
ries. Our humanity revolts at the occasional d 
cription of the enormity; but the matter comes i 
to our own business and bosoms, and fnil even 
insinuate our disapprobation of the deed. It m 
be concluded then, that while we remain silent a 
unmoved spectators of the flames of the widov 
pile, there is no hope that we shall be justly affect 
by the reported horrors of the inquisition. 



TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURE 
FOR THE ROMISH CHRISTIANS. 

The principal language spoken by the Romi 

Christians in India are these four: the Tamul, t 

Malabar, the Ceylonese, and the Portuguese. T 

author has already had occasion to notice the thi 

£r3t» The Tamul veTsiQi\\ia&\i^^xv\o^\^OTwc^2o 
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pleted by the protestant missionaries; and the Mai* 
abar and Ceylonese are in course of publication. It 
is now proper to explain, that excellent eflects may 
be expected from the diffusion of the Portuguese 
scriptures in India. The Portuguese language pre- 
vails wherever there are, or have beeti, settlements 
of that nation* Their descendants people the coasts 
from the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope to the 
sea of China; beginning from Sofala, TVIocoranga, 
Mosambique, (where there V6 a bishop,) Zinzebar, 
and M elinda, (where there arc many churchts,) on 
the east of Africa; and extending round by Babel- 
mandel, Diu, Surat, Daman, Bombay, Goa, Calicut, 
Cochin, Angengo, Tutecorin, Ntgapatam, JaiTna- 
patam, Columbo, Point de Galle, I'ranqucbar, 1 an- 
jore, Tritchinopoly, Porto Novo, Pondicherry, Sa- 
dras, Madrass, Masulipatam, Calcutta, Chinsurah, 
Bandel, Chittagong, Macao, and Canton; and al- 
most all the islands of the Malayan Archipelago, 
which were first conquered by the Portuguese. 'I'hc 
greater part of the Portuguese in India arc now 
subjects of the British emjjire. The author visited 
most of the places above enumerated; and in many 
of them he could not hear of a single copy of the 
Portuguese scriptures. There is a Portuguese press 
at Tranquebar, and another at Vespery, near Slad- 
rass; and pecuniary aid only is wanted from Europe 
to multiply copies, and to circulate them round the 
coasts of Asia. The Portuguese language is cer- 
tainly a most favorable medium for diffusing the 
true religion in the maritime provinces of the east* 



THE COLLEGES AT GOA. 

Goa will probably remain the theological school 
to a great part of India, for a long period to come. 
It is of vast importance to the interest of Christianity 
in the east^ that this source of mslx\\c.X\o\\ ^c>\i\!^'^^ 
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purified* The appointed instrument for effecting 
this, is the Bible. This is ^^the salt which must be 
thrown into the fountain to heal the waters."* There 
are upwards of three thousand priests belonging to 
Goa, who are resident at the place, or stationed with 
their cures at a distance. Let us send the holy 
scriptures to illuminate the priests at Goa. It was 
distinctly expressed to the author, by several autho- 
rities, that they would gladly jeceive copies of the 
Latin and Portuguese Vulgate Bible ffbm the hands 
of the English nation. 



THE PERSIANS. 

The Christian religion flourished very generally 
in Persia till about a. d.* 651; when, the Persians 

being subdued by the Saracens, Mahomedanism 
gradually acquired the predominance. Constantine 
the great, addressed a letter to Sapor, king of Persia, 
which is preserved to this day, recommending the 
Christian churches in his dominions to his protec- 
tion; and a bishop from Persia was present at the 
council of Nice in a. d. 325. It appears also that 
there was a translation of some portion of the scrip- 
tures into the Persionlargnageat that period; for we 
are informed by Chrysostom that, "the Persians, 
having translated the doctrines of the gospel into 
their own tongue, had learned, though barbarians, 
the true philosophy;*'! and it is stated by another 
author in the following century, "That the Hebrew 
writings were not only translated into the Greek, but 
into the. Latin, Ethiopian,^/V;**7a«, Indian, Arme- 
nian, Scythian, and Sarmatinlainguagcs."^ 

• 2 Kings n, 21. ■ . ; ^ 

fUhiysustoin, Horn, ii, in^dban. 

f Theudoret, vol. iv, y. 556. We ba^p ent»f<»!y lost .^ight of some of tliPM 

versions in the obscurity of >?ahoinedan darkueas Jt is not even known ulut 

laagvagea are intpndt.d by the Scythian, Indian, and Sarmatian The Chri!^tian 

church luuit now retrace her steps anden^a'«cT%oi«ev««t^V%tt«\«dc.'ewbi<;]i 

. Mhe hut lost . 
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• In the beautiful homily of Chrysostom on Mary's 
memorial, preached about a* d. 380, in which he 
enumerates those nations, who, in fulfilment of our 
Saviour^s prophecy, had "spoken of the deed of 
Mary for a memorial of her," he mentions the Per- 
sians first, and the isles of Britain last. "The Per- 
sians, Indians, Scythians, Thracians, Sarmatians, the 
race of the Moors, and the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish Isles, celebrate a deed performed in a private 
family in Judea by a woman that had been a harlot,'*^ 
pouring an alabaster box of spikenard on the head of 
Christ," thereby acknowledging him, while yet upon 
earth, as God's anointed king, and embalming his 
body, (as our Lord himself explained k) in antici- 
pation of hi^ burial; concerning which act of faith 
and love he uttered the following prophetic declara- 
tion: "Verily, I say unto you. Wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her;" Mark xiv. 9. The isles of Bri- 
. tain are now the first to restore this memorial, and 
the gospel which recites it, to the Persians as well as 
to other Mahomedan nations, who were to lose it 
generally, during the great prophetic period of one 
thousand two hundred and sixty years. 

A version of the four gospels into the Persian lan- 
guage of a former age remains to this day. It is a 
faithful translation, and seems to have been made 
immediately from the Syriac;t but the dialect and or- 
thography are so ancient as to be scarcely intelligible 
even at Isfahan. The Romish church has had several 

Tuv Mat/^wv ycvof \iai ot rots B^srufiKocs Nviaovs o/kowtcs". To «y 
la^jttx ysvoiAivoy A<xd^x, fv otxt» tssx^ol yvvxixos 'BTiiro^vsviAeiyify 
«rfff<Pe^804. "Chrys. Horn. Ixxxi in Matth. 

The ai^umont of Chrysostom it thin, that iiothin{[^ could hare given so permV 
nent a celebrity to sp private ao oeourrcnce, but the diviiit> work of Him who 
/br«told it. ^ e supposes the woman to bave been Mary Megdalcue^ but probaliiT 
•lie was Mary, the sister of Martha. 

f This is the Vefsion of Polyglot. 
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yVwwi'. :\ tr:- ii-.r'iom of Persia for some centu- 

r'. :■: • ■'.::. i h: A.-.-:5::r.inn Mission from Gca com- 

:7.r:*:-. '.'".t '• : jiT one thousand six hundred and 

* ' . •'. - •:... y.rr.r.i^ted by Sul:.in M'-rad to build 
' ..• : : . ir. nl\ ra::s of the empire.'** Bu^ thev went 

. .'> i\::'.i, G.^ ::-:o ciher countries, net with the de- 
.:'.-, A ■--. .v.::!'^ men :n the iioly scripfjres, but 
..f t:. ' '.::- :j '...\:tl\ the tenets and ceremonies of Rome. 
To r.;.:- •:!..-.•, ih^y have not published, under all the 
. '.ivir.r 1- '. of toleration v.'hich thev^njoyed. a trans- 

.t::./r. ' : th-- Bible, or even of the Xew Testament^ 
: r. '. o :'.: : P arh ian ! an ^[uage. 

I', i. u r;:prcach t3 Christians, that the onlv en- 

'•:•.'.' : ■. / prcdirce a translation of thr scriptures into 

• :r \ii:i .:..j: of thr.t extensive kins;doni shculd have 
:-jeri m^dc by thL- Persians themselves. The repre- 
•v^ntativ'j: of the Christian churches in Europe, of 
':v-;ry *'lc:.';minatioa, may well blush, when thev read 
the f'.:!o;ving authentic relation of an attempt made 
in- a P^r^lan king to procure a knowledge of our re- 

'•Towards the close ofthe year one thousand seven 
u '.'I'ir jcl and forty, Nadir Shah caused a translation of 
:\<: fo".r Kvangelisis to be made into Persian. The af- 
luirwas put under the direction of Mirza Mehdee, a 
I arm of some learning, who, being vested with pro- 
per authority for the purpose, summoned several Ar- 
:n':ni:iii bishops, and priests, together with divers 
Mi.^':ionancs of the Romish church, and Persian 
Mullafisf to meet him at Isfahan. As to the latter, 
:hc Mahomed an priests, they could not be gainers, 
'•ince ih'-- change of religion, if any, was to be in pre- 
i'ldice of Mahomedanism. Besides*, Nadir's conduct 
towards them had been severe, to an extreme and 
nnpreccdrntcd degree; many of them therefore gave 
Mirza Mehdee large bribes to excuse their absence* 
Among the Christians summoned on this occasion. 
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only one Romish priest, a native of Persia, va& a 
sufficient master of the language to enter upon a 
work of so critical a nature. As to the Armenian 
Christians, although they are bom subjects to Persia 
and intermixed with the inhabitants, yet are there 
very few oflthem who understand the language fun- 
damentally* It was natural to expect that Mirza Meh- 
dee, and the Persian Mullahs, would be more solicit- 
ous to please Nadir, and to support the credit of 
IMahomedanism, than to divest themselves of pre- 
judices, and become masters of so important a sub- 
ject. This translation was dressed up with all the 
glosses which the fables of the Koran could warrant. 
Their chief guide was an anciejit Arabic and Persian 
translation. Father de Vignes; a Romish priest, was 
also employed in this work, in which he made use of 
the Vulgate edition. They were but six months in 
completing this trtmslation, and transcribing several 
fair copies of it. 

*'In May following, Mirza Mehdee with the Per- 
sian Mullahs and some of the Christian priests set 
out from Isfahan for the Persian court, which was 
Chen held in encampment near Teheran. Nadir re- 
ceived them with some marks of civility, and had a 
cursory view of the performance. Some part of it 
was read to him; on which occasion he made several 
ludicrous remarks on the mysterious parts of the 
Christian religion: at the same time he laughed at the 
Jews, and turned Mahomed and Ali equally into 
ridicule.'^ And after some expressions of levity, in- 
timating that he could himself make a better reli- 
gion than any that had yet been produced, '^'he dis- 
missed these churchmen and translators with some 
small presents, not equal in value to the expense of 
the journey.''* 

This version of the gospels, prepared by com- 
mand of Nadir Shah, is probably th^ ^^m^ VvJcv^-aS. 

• II»iiw«y*t Trwr«to. 
X 2 
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which is sometimes found in the hands of the Ai> 
menian priests in India. A copy was lately shewn 
to an oriental scholar in Bengal,"* who observed, 
^*that if this was the same, he did not wonder at 
Nadir's contempt of it." 

The number of natives already professing Chris- 
tianity in Persia, and who are prepared to receive 
a translation of the scriptures, is very considerable. 
They consist of four or five classes, viz* the Geor- 
gian, the Armenian, the Nestorian, the Jacobite; 
and the Romish Christians. The Georgians have 
the Bible in the Georgian language, which was print- 
ed at Moscow in one thousand seven and forty-three; 
but the language is not so generally cultivated among 
the higher ranks as the Persianl It probably bears 
the same relation to the Persian, which the Welsh 
does to the English. The Armenians have a version 
of the Bible in their own proper tongue, but the cO' 
pies arc few in number. The Nestorian and Jaco- 
bite Christiana use the Syriac Bible: but it is yet 
more rare than the Armenian. There are, besides, 
multitudes of Jews in Persia, who, as well as these 
different classes of Christians, commonly speak the 
vernacular language of the country. 

The Persian language is known far beyond the li- 
mits of Persia proper* It is spoken at all the Mus- 
sulman courts in India, and is the usual language of 
judicial proceedings under the British government in 
Hindostan. It is next in importance to the Arabic 
and Chinese; in regard to the extent of territory 
through which it is spoken, being generally under- 
stood from Calcutta to Damascus. 

Here then is a language, spoken over neark^ one 
quarter of the globeythe proper tongue of a#great 
kingdom, in which an attempt has already been made 
by royal authority to obtain a translation of the Chris- 
thn scriptures; and where there are, at a low com.'- 

• Rev. U. M^T^r^v 
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putation>;t\70 hundred thousand Christians ready to 
receive them. Many of the Persians themselves 
would read the Bible with avidity if presented to 
them in an inviting form. The cause of the little 
jealousy of Christianity in Persia, compared with that 
which is found in other Mahomedan States, k to be 
ascribed to these two circumstances; first, that Chris- 
tianity has always existed in Persia: the Christian 
natives forming a considerable part of the population; 
and secondly, that the Persian»^themselves profess so 
lax a system of Islamism that they have been ac- 
counted by some Mussulmen a kind of heretics. 

It will form an epoch in the history of Persia,, 
when a version of the Old and New Testanxents 
shall begin to be known generally in that countr^s. 
But the narrative of Nadir Shah's attempt sufficient* 
ly proves that no ordinary scholar is qualified to un- 
'^dertake it» The author of such a translation must be 
a perfect master of the Arabic language, jthe mother 
of the Persic, and familiar with the popular and clas- 
sical Persian. He must, moreover, have access t© 
the scriptures in their onginql tongues. Such a per- 
son, we think, has been found in Sabat of Arabia, 
who is accounted by competent judges, *'to be the 
first Arabic scholar of the age.""* He has been em- 
ployed for nearly four years past in translating the 4 
scriptares into the Persian and Arabic languages, in 
conjunction with Mirza Filrut of Lucknow, and 
mher learned natives. Mirza is himself a Persian by 
descent, and a man of liberal learning among his 
coutrymen. He visited England some years ago, 
and was afterwards appointed a Persian teacher and 
a translator of the scriptures in the college of Fort- , 
William* These versions by $abat and Mirza, are 
conducted under the superintendance of the rev.Hen- 
ry Martyn, who is himself an Arabic and Persian 
schqlar^and skilled in the original tongues of tl\ft. 
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sacred scriptures* He is a chaplain to the honorable 
the East India company, and is now stationed at 
Cawnpore in Bengal, where his learned coadjutors 
also reside. The gospels of St. Matthew and Luke, 
translated by Sabat into the Persian language, have 
already been printed; and eight hundred copies are 
stated in the last report, dated May one thousand 
eight hundredand ten, to have been deposited in the 
Bibliotheca Biblica, at Calcutta, for sale. 



THE ARABIANS. 

• 

Arabia was the country in which St. Paul first 
opdped his heavenly ministry. ^^When it phased 
God,'' said that apostle, ^Svho called me by his 
grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the heathen; immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood; neither went I up to Jerusa- 
lem, but I went into Arabia," — Gal. i. 17. Chris- 
tianity flourished very extensively in Arabia, during 
the first centuries. History informs us, that ''the 
disciples of Christ had filled its provinces with the 
churches of God;"* and frequent mention is made, 
in the early monuments, of the bishops of Arabia. f 
This early influence of the gospel in that regioH 
might be expected; for Arabia adjoins Palestine; 
and the climate of the country, and the manners 
imd customs of the people, are nearly the same.^ 

There are some circumstances which remarkably 
distinguish Arabia; a recollection of which, in con- 
nexion with others, ought now to draw our attention 

* Qeov yac^ Ex)t^i90'/&n» 0/ X^Krrou fji.eiG-nTat rocs ^u^ocs Tavrma- 

cwXnf«y<rar... FrucoptKs Gaz. ts. s\ 14. 

tSe** them enumerated in Beveridge's Canonei Coxifili* rum. The bishop of 
Bu!3«>r.ili uas present ai the oiiif.cll of Anticch in A. D iGl-. 

% Ofxo^ovs ovi ovras rots lov^atois hkos kxi tt^utovs to xnfffAM 

B^ina neighbors ro the Jews, it was lilw\v XVvaX \.Yke^ %\vc>\s\4to«.\*^*V^^^'* 
gospel. Vroc. ubi sujpra^ 
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to it. Arabia was inhabited by the first generations 
of men. There it pleased the Creator first to reveal 
himself to his creatures; and in its vicinity the Son 
of God assumed the human nature. In Arabia, ihe 
faculties of the human mind attain to as high a de- 
gree of strength and vigor, even at this day,* as in 
any other country in the world; and the symmetry 
and beauty of the human person in Arabia are not 
surpassed by any other portion of the human race.f 
Arabia is also remarkable on another account. It 
wus the tlieatre of the grand defection from Chris- 
tianity, by the Mahomedan delusion, which was to 
extend to "a third part of men." This predicted 
apostacy was to be effected, not by returning to pa- 
ganism, but by a corruption of Christianity; that is, 
by admitting some part of the former revelation of 
God, and pretending to a new revelation. The de» 
lusion itself is aptly compared in the prophecy con- 
cerning it, to ^^smoke issuing from the bottomless pjt;" 
and its great extent is expressed by its "darkening 
the sun and the air.'^^\ And since this defectioji 
was to be produced by a corruption of revealed 
truth, it was necessary thjit the scriptures should be 
first corrupted; for where the genuine scriptures are 
in the hands of men, there is little danger of gene- 
ral infidelity. Accordingly, this preparative for the 

•See letter from the rev.' Ilenry Martyn, concerning Sabat, quoted in <*The 
Star in the East." *<Ac intervals I read Persian poetry with Hirza, and the 
Itoran vrtth Sabat. These orientals, with whom I translate the scriptnre!<, rc- 
qulre'ine to point out the connexion between every two sentences, which is 
often more than J can do. It is curions how accurately they observe all th« 
nd«s of WTitin;r- Sabat,* though a real Christian, ha^ not lost a jot of his Ara- 
bian notions of superiority. He looks upon Europeans as mushrooms; and 
seem.« to reg&rd my pretentions to any learning, as we should regard those of 
a savuge or an ape.'* Nw B. Mr Martyn was ^icnior wrangler, or first mathema- 
tician of hfs year, at Cambridge, in I80I; and he had dow been two years in io- 
ciety with Sabat. • 

f An intelligent Arabian, who had 9cen the English in India, observed to the 
aatbor, that he thought the minds of the English far superior to their persons. 
It teemed to him, that there was nothing striking or noble in the English ci»un- 
tenanoe, compared with the dignity and beauty of the Arabians; that the faces 
were in general flat and torpid, and the eyes wi bout flrc. The author informed 
him, that the English were composed of different nations, and most of these 
from cold and northern climate*; that hence there was a great diversity in their 
•ppeArance, some being of very ordinary asoect, and QtK«ct o< ^ ^^x&Xi ^tiA^ 
beauty which •rth an AnM%n would adioire. . 

fRer, ix, f. 
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great imposture took place iaAe fifth-^aod sixth pen 
turiea* During that period,' 'corrupt anit ij[iii<rj 
phal gBspeb prcfvail^ sa generally in Arabttr^w^'i 
the ncighbopng region^ that it is even doiAiifc 
whetiMn' Mahomed himself ever saWagenuiiic^^-COD! 
of the New^ Testament. It has been anued-o] 
learned men, frbm the intenud- evidence of aMTcoitt 
position, that he' did not. ^ But no v even.thc apoqEf* 
phal ^gjdf!pel8 have vamshed from view,' by.^jb^ 
prevaltoce. of the kofalu " - :S^f 

But the duration of this^dahuuoa.'vtaa to -Wvei 
limit. ^^The smoke was to darken the sun ami ^ 
air'^only for a definite period, liiis period is d^ 
pressed^ prophetic scnpture in a three^foUtormii 
wo£ds to evince its certainty. ,^ % 

* 1. *niie holy city sha}l they tread under tott 
forty and two months j^^* Kiv* xi, 2. This marks, tfe 
period of the Mahomedsm power. The same ex* 
pression is applied afterwards to the duration of th^ 
papal power* The depression of the true faith Wfis 
of course to last the same tithe; as expressed in tte 
two following sentences* 

2. "The witnesses (for the true faith) shall pto^ 
phesy a thousand two hundred and three score dif^^ 
clothed in sackcloth;"f— Rev. xi, 3. 

3. "The woman (or church of Christ) fled intp 
the wilderness, and was nourished for a timey timei} 
and half a time.^^\ ■ 

This last expression^ "a time, times, and haKt 
time,'* is also used by the prophet Daniel, whdib»^ 
tells the same events, to mark the j^eriod when 6od 
shall "have accomplished to scatter the -power d[ 
the holy peopW' and shall terminate his mdigoa* 
tion against Israel. — Dan. xii, 7. 

It is very well known in tKe east at what time 
Mahomed appeared. Let the Mahomedan then \a 

^Adayforayear; 4A monthsa=12-x90aBl860 days . . < . =1260 years. * -.. 

f A day for a year; 1S60 days scslldO years. , X 

$A time, timesj and Ualf a times^a y««rv two yiears and half ") -ann »« .. ■- 
ofa^eMrscforty-two momlisslMO Aa^a , , » , J=si«w y«wM 
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informed, that he is to count twelve hundred and 
4 sixty yearft from the Hejira, and then expect the 
» fulfilment of a remarkable prophecy, made by Christ, 
;j whom the koran acknowledges to be "a true pro- 
M phet." Let him be informed explicitly, that the 
A reign of mahomedanism will then have an end, 
A And, 'if he be unwilling to believe this, ask him if 
y[ he does not already perceive the decline of maho- 
medanism* If he be ignorant of this fact, inform him 
of the history of events. Instruct him, that the 
corruption of Christianity in the west by jhe pope, 
was coeval with the corruption of chrisiianit in ihe 
east by Mahomedl that the decline of both these 
powers is, at this time, equally advanced; and that 
the fall of both is to be contemporaneous. If he be 
ignorant of the decline of papal Rome, the Roman 
catholic in the east will declare it to him. 
Is there any man, calling himself a Christian, who 
: thinks that these prophecies are dubious? If it be 
true that God hath, at any time, revealed himself to 
man, they are most certain. The author would here 
obseive, that the inattention of men in general to 
the fulfilment of the divine predictions, docs not 
proceed so commonly from principles of infidelity 
as from ignorance of facts ^ — pure ignorance of his- 
torical facts. There are men of liberal education 
ni England, who are more ignorant of the history 
of the world, ancient and modern, in connexion wit/i 
the revelation of God^ than some Hindoos and Ara- 
bians, whom we know in the east, ' who have not 
been Christians above a few years* Our Saviour 
reprehended this neglect of "the word spoken from 
heaven" in these words; ^'Ye can discern the face of 
the sky and of the earth; but how is it that ye can- 
not discern this time?'*'* — Luke xii, 56- 
- The author has noticed the foregoing (circumstan- 
ces in connexion with Arabia, to illustrate the im- 
portance of preparing a version of the scriptures for 
xhat country, at the present era* Bm\. \}s\^ KxiJovv: 
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language hath gone forth Far beyond the boiiiuls ot 
Arabia, aadU knov q to almost *'a third partoftuefl" 
in the east. The koraa has consecrated it in the eyei 

• of millions, iDcemrul Asia, on the continent oi£~ 
rica, and in the Isles of the Indian ocean. 

A version of tlie whok Bible in Arabic has comp I 
dowTi to us; but it is now antiquated, Ifke the- Per- f 
Hian, both in dialect and onhogriiphy. It does not I 
appear thai any composition in a living language, of I 
a higher date than iitout five hundred years, can be 
of popular use, unless we learn it from our infancj- 
The tankage oF our own scripturca becomes jray 
peculiar in nianj' respects, and distinct Irom the po- 
pular speech. It is supposed, that the Arabic trans- 
lauon is upwards of a thousand years old. Had 
ijiiere been no interruptiuD in the profcasioo cf Chris- 
tianity in Arabia, the ancient translation might poi* 
sibly have sufficed: in like manner as the Hebrew it 
■still understood by the Jews, and the Syriac by the 
Syrian Christians. But when a new religion .is i& 
be proposed to a people, we must use the most .dig- 
nified medium, and present it in the language >vhicb 
is in popular use. The present Arabic translation 
in the Polyglot is perfectly intelligible to those who 
will study it with a lexicon; but we certainly cannot 
offer it at this ^ime as conveying the meaning of the 

'■ Christian ncriptures to the land of Yemen, oi; Ar^r 
bia the happy. , ,^ . 

Soon after Sabat, the Arabian, had been i;^>i|^(P{1|gd| \ 
to Christianity,* the object Which chiefly, ^P^KUk^ ■ { 
his thoughts, w^s a translation of the scriptiii«^j^^ 
his native country. He himself cuuld easily r^4 
and understand the existing translation; for he is jit 
learned man, and acquainted radically with t^oix 
dialect of the language; and it was by means (rf X^^ 
translation that he himself became a Chris tianj^bttt 
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be saysjjie should be ashamed lo offer the Bible to 
his countrymen in its present form ; such a version 
would neither be acceptable to the learned, nor intel- 
ligible to the unlearned. 

This noble Arabian has. been now three years, or 
more, employed in translating the scriptures into 
the Arabic language, with the aid of other learned 
Asiatics, under the superintendance of the Rev. H. 
Martyn, who has himself been long a student of the 
Arabic tongue. Mr. Martyn has lately stated their 
reasons for undertaking a new translation, which the 
author will hear subjoin, in deference to the learned 
at home, who may think some further explanation 
necessary. 

"Of the Arabic version of tiie Polyglot, the late 
professor Carlyle, in his copy of proposals for print- 
ing a new edition of it, speaks in the highest term^ 
and observes, that it was used both by Jews and 
Christians as a faithful and eleg-ant representation 
of their respective books of faith. But even sup- 
posing that both Jews and Christians are satisfied 
with the translation, no one, who has had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the degraded state of these peo- 
ple in the East, would admit them as competent 
judges of the Arabic. The professor has adduced, 
in favor of the version in question, the opinions of 
£rpenius, Gabriel Sionita, and Pocock; names of 
high consideration in Arabic learning, particularly 
the last. It is certain, however, that such of the 
Mahomedans as have seen this version, think very 
differently of it. If we would invite the fastidious 
Mussulman to review the sacred law which he sup- 
poses abrogated, let us not neglect our present op* 
portunities; but, with such an instrument as Sabat in 

knowledge," revised bj' Solomon Negri. An investment of these Arabic Tes- 
taments, wa*; sent ab^ut 17'-9, to tbe "society » mi-^si-naries in Calcutta, who 
circulated them tlirough difTercnt provinces. The following is a Hell-atte&ted 
fact: they sent some copies lo the MahomeJan Priests at Delhi, who "requeu- 
ed that the supply might be continued," See proceedings ol the auoe^^ ^\X\v«X 
period. 

M 
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our possession, let us attempt at least, to send forth 
the scriptures in a style which shall command res- 
pect, even in Nujed and Hejaz.'* 

Mr. Martyn adverts to the new edition of the 
Polyglot translation, now publishing in England, un- 
der the patronage of the bishop of Durham, and 
highly commends the design* *'We rejoice," writes 
he, ^^to hear that the old rslyglot is going forth at 
last in a new dress* It may be useAil to some in 
Asia, as it was to Sabat." And in regard to the ex- 
tent of country through which the Arabic is spoken, 
lie observes that the Arabic translation is of more 
importance than one fourth of all the translations 
now in hand. "We will begin," says he, "to preach 
to Arabia, Syria, Persia; Tartary, part of India and 
of China, half of Africa, all the sea-coast of the Me- 
diterranean and Turkey: and one tongue shall suffice 
for them alL" 

The proposal for publishing the Arabic Bible has 
already met with a very liberal patronage in India* 
It is intended to publish an edition of the New Tes- 
tament, in a splendid form, for the use of the chief 
men in Arabia and Persia, resembling, as nearly as 
possible, their own beautiful writing. The univer- 
sities, 'and literary bodies in Europe, will, no doubt 
be disposed to subscribe for some copies of this tru- 
ly classical work. It is stated in the, last accounts, 
dated May 1810, that the translation, of the New 
Testament was expected to be finished, by the end 
of the present year, 1811. 



THE ARABIC SCHOOL 

FOR THE 

TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The Rev. Henry Martyn, B. D. Fellow of St. 
John^a College, Cambridge^ went out to India about 
£ve years ago. His quaWficauoti^ fet iScia ^<tTi!^x^l 
superintendsiXiQQ of script\|xal u^oi'SkYaLUOTi^ ^^ \x\iS.^ 
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respectable. After acquiring the highest academical 
honors in science, and a just celebrity for classical 
knowledge, he devoted himself to the acquirement 
of the Arabic and Hindostanee languages. His mind 
was strongly impressed, at an early period, vivith 
th« duty and importance of communicating the re- 
vealed religion to heathen nations. He had a spirit 
to follow the steps of Swartz and Brainerd, and 
preach to the natives in the woods; but his peculiar 
qualifications, as a critical scholar, have fixed him 
to the department of translation. He had not been 
long in Bengal before he was joined by Sabat and 
Mirza, and other learned natives; so that they now 
form an Arabic school, from which it is Aot pretend- 
ed that there is any appeal in India. "^ 

Mr. Martyn's own proper department is the Hiti- 
dostanee language. Soon after his arrival, he trans- 
lated the liturgy of the church of England into that 
tongue; being the first who introduced the church 
service to our native subjects in Bengal. He found 
that many of the wives of the English soldiers were 
Hindostanee women, professing Christianity, but who 
did not understand the English language, and being 
•desirous to discharge faithfully the duties of his cle- 
rical office, he thought it proper to attempt such a 
translation. After reading prayers to the soldiers 
in English, he reads Hindostanee prayers to their 
wives, and to other natives. This original work, 
having received repeated revision and amendment, 
' is esteemed by competent judges to be a perspicuous 
and faithful version of the sublii.ie original. He 
also translated, about the s^me time, the parables 
and parabolic speeches, or apophthegms, of our Sa- 
viour, into the same language, with aa explanation 
subjoined to each. 

• As Mr. Martyn and his associates at Cawnpore coiwtitute the Arabic school 
in India, fur the translation of the scriptures; so Dr. Carey, and the Mis»iuna- 
ries at SeraoipoFe, compute the Shanscrit school. See two memoirs lately pul>« 
Dsbedi and the proceedio^s of the Baptist Society, published anooaUv* 
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Bat the grattd work wluch hai-^luefl^ engiged 
the attention of diis oriental s^hoUbr, durmg the last 
fouryears, is his tran^lalioa of the whole BiUe into 
the Hindoatanee language. It hat been often ac- 
knowledged, that a version (>f the scriptdres into 
what is josdy called ^*the grand popular langoageof 
Hindostan," would be th^%[iost geneicallyusef&l in 
IndiW Mr. Martyn is in tto haste to ^nt any patt 
of bis i^ork,*beipg desirous that it should be first 
rcfyised and^awtwed by the best scholars. < His 
chietdifficulty U in s^ing the orthography ^~ the. 
language, and in aaceirtaitfing what proptirtioti ipl 
words Mghvtobe a^ittsgil-frDm <he Persiatt m 
Andjsic fount^M - igir: the HkidoktMca' is yet in sA 
infancy, as a wtttieA^uid gfaBimtttical tpbMCc^ jtstA 
it is probafotefdiatJt&r. JMai^^^ #ffl eoii^- 

bate, much €0 fOiXu Mautt^ud. ; To e^rijMJ^ jihe oMta 
and accuracy which be pri^iosife fa MlilMtf' la • dni 
translation, it will be nrope^ tb subjoin lus laiM 6fi- 
cial report on the subject, dated Dec 1809« 

^^The Hindostanee New TeMament has been fin^ 
ifthed some time, and submitted to the inspection of 
a variety of persons, in different parts of the counV 
try; but the opinions formed of the work have not 
hitherto appeared to justify hs publication^ . I am 
perfectly convinced oif the inutility of attempting to 
please all; yet I thought it better to withhold fromthc* 
press what longer experience, and the possession of 
more eificient instruments, might enable me to send 
forth, in a form more calculated to give general sa- 
tisfaction. The. person, whose assistance I ' was 
most anxious to obtain, has once more joined me, 
and I am now willing to hope that the word of 
God may be presented to the natives of India, so as 
to be intelligible to the generality of readers. The 
grammar of the language is nearly fixed by Mr. 
Gilchrist's learned and useful labors; but it is still 
difficult to write in it with a view to general utility, 
^r the higher Mahomedan& «x3k. xx^^u ol V^<dxvdn^ 
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will hardly peruse, with satisfaction, a book in which 
the Persian has not lent its aid to adorn the style. 
To the rest, a large proportion of Htndee is more 
acceptable. The difficulty of ascertaining the point 
equally removed from either extreme, would be con- 
siderably lessened, were there any prose composi- 
tions in the language, of acknowledged purity.— 
But unfortunately no such standard exists: no works 
of any description indeed ^have been found but 
poems* Lately some translations in Hindostanee 
prose have issued from the college of Port William; 
but as they have not yet stood the test of time, and 
are veiy little known in the country, they could not 
be safely referred to as a standard. Thus I have 
been left to the guidance of my own judgment far 
more than I could have wished." 
' In regard to the Arabic and Persian translations, 
both of which Mr. Martyn superintends, as well as 
the Hindostanee, he thus writes* 

'*Ia the Persian and Arabic translations there arc 
happily no such difficulties. The valuable qualities of 
bur Christian brother, Nathaniel Sabat, render this 
paK of the work comparatively easy. As he is, I 
trust, a serious Christain, the study of the word of 
God, and the translation of it, are of course a matter 
of choice with him, and a rigid adherance to the orir 
ginal a point of duty.=* As a scholar, his acquire- 
ments are very considerable- He was educated under 
the care of the most learned man in Bagdad^and 
having continued to exercise himself in composition, 
he has acquired in consequence a critical acumen, 
and great command of words: His ill state of health 
renders it impossible to say exactly when the work 

• The solicitude of these translators to infuse the tivie meaning of tt^n origi - 
nalinto ttreiv versions, and not to trust entirely to the Knff^lishTran.HUUon, xnL. 
appear ft>om the following observations of Mr. Martyn in his last letter. *'The 
P«aUns we must leave tni the end of the IVew Testament, for this s<>lid rea<>on: 
that I do nut understand a considerable portion of that boolc. Much of the prftr- 
fuit translation is certainly unintelligible. It appears to me, thatthetwoTQ'<}ti\ 
Authors have suffered more from the plebeian toucli of lYi^Vt \'nx«,Tvt«^\«.\'^, Vu^-u 
»ven the Prophets, oTOHy otZien but Joh. U«\n«\V \x%a \>e%1i Q^\^\V\b« ^;,(iUA^t)^. 
XDAdittttion.** 
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he has undertaken will be finished; but if nothing 
untoward happen to interrupt us, you may expect the 
New Testament in the three languages^ in the course 
of two years." 



THE JEWS. 

There are three remarkable prophecies concern- 
ing the Jews. 

1. ^^The children of Isreal shall abide many days^ 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim," Hos. iii, 4. ' 

2. ^^The Lord shall scatter thee among all people, 
from the one end of the earth even unto the other,'' 
Deut. xxix, 64. And yet, "the people shall dwell 
alone, and shall not be reckoned amongst the na- 
tions," Num^ xxiii, 9. 

3. "Thou shalt become an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, and a bye-word among all the nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee. Among these nations shalt 
thou find no ease, niether shall the sole of thy foot 
have rest,'* D«ut. xxviii, 37. 65. 

The first of these prophecies is very remarkable; 
for who ever heard of a nation "abiding many days" 
without Its civil and religic^s polity, and survivingits 
political existence? The very afisertion seems to in- 
volve an absiirdity. Did the Egyptian, Chaldeans, 
Greeks, or Romans, survive their civil and religious 
polity? 

, The second prediction is not less singular than the 
former,' for if the Jews were to be received among 
the nations of the earth, why should they not "be 
reckoned with the nations?'^ Would any man, in a 
remote age, venture to foretell that there was a cer- 
tain nation, which, in the ages to come^ would be re- 
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ccivcd and tolerated by all other nations, merely to 
be persecuted?* 

But the third prophecy is such as must ^fTord a 
contemplation to infidelity, to the end of time. The 
Jews were to become, "an astonishment and a pro- 
verb, and a bye-word among all the nations," be- 
cause they shed the blood of the Savior of the world. 
Now it is not surprising that Christians should re- 
proach them for such a crime. But how should we 
expect that they should be "trodden down to the 
"* heathen world," who never heard of such a Savior? 
Behold the Hindoo, at diis day, punishing the Jew, 
"without knowing the crime of which he has been 
guilty! 

These three prophecies have been manifestly ful- 
filled; and if w&had no other evidence, this is suf- 
' ficient to prove "that there is a God, and that he hath 
made a revelation to man." 

There is a fourth prophecy concerning this peo- 
ple, which will shortly be accomplished. The 
Prophet Hosea, after foretelling that the children of 
Israel should abide many days without a king, adds 
these words: "Afterward shall they return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king; and shall 
fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days," 
Hosea iii, 5. 

The question, which is now in the mouth of eve» 
ry Christian, is that which was asked in the vision 
of the prophet Daniel on the same subject; " How 
long shall it be to the end of these wonders?" DaUr 
xii, 6. When shall the "indignation against the holy 

4nPo this day the Jews **ar<s not reckoned'* with the English n»tion. The 
propoetical record iufiueneed the last parfiamentary proceeding respecting 
them. In one thousand seven hundred and ftfty-threo, a bill was passed to na- 
turaUze the Jews; but after a few months it wras repealed, the voice of the peo- 

5Ie demanded that the devoted nation should "not bo reckoned with them.** 
o true it is that our last national deliberation concerning this people was influ- 
enced by the ancient prophecy. The Ume is now come when parliami-nt may 
testore to the Jews the franchise of a fellow- creature, without contravening the 
divine decrees. It is prophesied again, that **I»rael shall return to W^ \«»x4. 
their God," and that the period of this event \a not iax ttTUoV^. Vu vkXivi^Vtwts.* 
then to the dioute of this propheoj, let OW CbTteUatv nu\\w\i V^t><iwA^ n^VOw^wV*. 
deUy, to take away the reproach of the Jewlali peopW, •ATv^v*otvv^^vTvc^^.\v%'^j* 
ia the mostpubUe and f oiejoa manaer, ay oa «)i«.mV)Vt xo ^^i^^ t^^^ viV^A»^''«'»'**^ 
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people be accomplised ?*' Dan* xi, 31 ; that the}' 
*^ may return and seek the Lord their God, and Da« 
vid their king?" 

To Daiiiel the prophet, and to John the Evange- 
list, was given a revelation of the great events of the 
general church to th^ end of time*' Daniel foretels 
that the Christie phurch shall b^ oppressed by the 
persecuting powers for "a time, times, and the divid- 
ing of a time," Dan* vii, 25* The same period he 
assigns for the accomplishment of the indignation 
against the holy people Israel. ^^One said, ho\r 
long shall it be to the end of these wonders? And I 
heard the .man clothed in linen, which was upon the 
waters of the river, when he held up his right hand 
and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by him that 
liveth for ever, that it shall be for a,time, times and 
a half; and when he shall have accomplished to scat- 
ter the power of the holy people, all these things shall 
be fulfilled," Dan. xii, 7* Now the same form of 
words is used in the Revelation of St* John, to ex- 
press the duration of the Papal and Mahomedan 
powers. Oppressed by them, the church of Christ 
was to remain desolate in the wilderness, ''for a time 
times, andhalf of a time^" Rev* xii, 14. Every one, 
who is erudite in sacred prophecy, will understand 
that this great period of Daniel and St* John com- 
mences at the same era, namely, the rise of the^ per- 
secuting powers; and that its duration is one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty years.* 

flere then are three great events hastening to their 
period; the extinction of the Papal dominion; the 
subversion K)f the Mahomedan power; and *Hhe ac- 
complishment of the divine indignation against the 
holy people," or the return of the people of Israel ''to 
seek the Lord their God, and David their king." 

Our blessed Savior-has not left an event of this im- - 
portance without notice* *'The Jews,'' saith he, "shall 
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•See tti9peil«4tx|iUiBftltep, \sa'. 
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be led away captive into all nations; and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled," Luke xxi, 24. What 
these "times of the Gentiles" are, our Lord has ex- 
plained in his subsequent Revelation to St John. 
''The court which is without the temple is given un- 
to the Gentiles; and the holy city shall they tread un- 
der foot forty and two months;" or, in prophetical 
language, at a day for a year, one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty years. Rev. xi, 2. 

The apostle Paul hath also recorded this event. "I 
"Would not, brethern, that ye should be ignorant of 
this mystery, that blindness, in part, is happended to 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; 
and so all Israel shall be saved," Rom. xi, 25. The 
fulness of time for the conversion of the Gentilcfi 
will be come in, when the Mahomedan and Papal 
obstructions are removed. Such events as the fall of 
the Pope in the west, and of Mahonled in the east, 
both of whom persecuted the Jews to death, will pro- 
bably be the means of awakening the Jews to consider 
the evidences of that religion which predicted the rise 
and fall of both. 

But the grand prophecy of the apostle Paul on this 
subject, is that which respects the consequence of 
the conversion of the Jews. **The receiving of the 
Jews," saith he, "What shall it be to the world, but 
life from the dead?" Rom. xi, 15. Dispersed as 
they are in all countries, and speaking the language 
of all countries, they will form a body of preachers 
ready prepared; and they need only say, "Behold 
the scriptures of God, in our possession; read our 
history there, as foretold three tliousand years ago, 
and read the events in the annals of nations. We 
are witnesses to the world, and the world to us. 
Let the whole race of mankind unite and examine 
the fact." "All ye inhabitants of the world, and 
dwellers on the earth, see yc, when the lord liftetK 
up an ensign on the mountsdus: aud viYvwiYi^Woi^^'^ 
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a trumpet, hear ye," Isaiah xviii, 3.— -Thus will 
their preaching be to the world ^4ife from the dead.' 

But if the conversion of Israel is to take place 
when the Papal and Mahomedan powers have fallen^ 
and who does not see that these events are near 
at hand? it might be expected that some signs of con*- 
ciliation between Jews and Christians would now be — 
gin to be visible* And is not this the fact? Chris — 
tians in all countries begin to consider, that ^Hhe in- 
dignation against the holy people'' is nearly accom- 
plished* Many events declare it* The indigna- 
tion of men is relaxing. The prophecies have been 
fulfilled regarding it. The great crime at Calvary 
has been punished by all nations; and now we hear 
the words of the prophet addressing us, ^Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God; speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her 
warfare is accomplished; that her iniquity is par- 
doned,'^ Isaiah xh 1* This is the Divine command* 
And behold, Christians begin now, for the first time, 
*'to speak comfortably to Jerusalem." 

While the author was in the east, the state of the 
Jews, who are dispersed in different countries, fre- 
quently occupied his thoughts* He had heard that 
they existed in distinct colonies in certain parts of In- 
dia; that some of them had arrived long before the 
Christian era, and had remained in the midst of the 
Hindoos, to this time, a distinct and separate people, 
persecuted by the native princes, from age to age, and 
yet not destroyed^ "burning, like the bush of Moses, 
and not consumed:" and he had a strong desire "to 
turn aside and see this great sighr*" His mind was 
impressed with tiie conviction that their preservation, 
in such a variety of regions, and under such a diver- 
sity of circumstances, could be only effected by the 
interposition of the Divinp Providence, which re- 
served them, thus distinct, for some special and im- 
portant purpose* And since the period of time for the 
^complishmcni of this purpose w^ coiv&vdered by 
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"^any to be fast approaching, he wished to hear the 
^^utiments of the Jews from their own lips, and to 
^^am their actual impressions, as to their present 
circumstances and future hopes. 

In his memorial respecting the Syrian Christians, 
pt^sented to Marquis Wellesley, the author also no- 
ticed the existence of an ancient colony of Jews on 
4e coast of Malabar, particularly at Cochin; and as 
this place had recently became a part of the British 
empire, by conquest from the Dutch, lord William 
Bentinck, then governor of Madras, who had re- 
ceived letters from the supreme government, was 
pleasejl to direct the civil officer, who had charge of 
the department of Cochin,* to afford him every aid 
in the prosecution of his researches* His first tour 
to Cochin was in November, 1806; and he remained 
in the country till February, 1 807. He again visit- 
ed it in January, 1808* He has only room, in this 
present work, to introduce a f|W notes from his 
journal* 

^^Cochin, Feb. 4, iPOT. 
"I have been now in Cochin, or its vicinity, for 
upwards of two months, and have got well acquaint- 
ed with the Jews* They do not live in the city of 
Cochin, but in a town about a mile distant from it, 
called Jews'-Town. It is almost wholly inhabited 
by the Jews, who have two respectable Synagogues, 
Among them are some very intelligent men, who are 
not ignorant of the present history of nations. — 
There are also Jews here from remote parts of 
Asia, so that this is the fountain of intelligence con- 
cerning that people in the east; there being constant 
communication by ships with the Red Sea, the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the mouths of the Indus. The resi- 
dent Jews are divided into two classes, called the 
Jerusalem or white Jews; and the ancient or black 

•Thon^as FowleT* es^« 
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when this grant was made, is, that it is signed by 
acVien kings as witnesses. ^And to this are witness- 
es, king Bivada Cubertin Mitadin, and he is king 
of Travancore. King Airla Nada Mana Vikriin, 
and he is the Samorin* King Veloda Nada Archar- 
in Shatin, and he is king of Argot/ The remain- 
ing four kings are those of Palgatchery, Colastri, 
Carbinath, and Vara-changur. There is no date in 
this document, further than what may be collected 
from the reign of the prince, and the names of the 
royal witnesses. Dates are not usual in old Mala* 
baric writings. One fact is evident, that the Jews 
must have existed a considerable time in the coun- 
try, before they could have obtained such a grant. 
The tradition before mentioned assigns for the date 
of the transaction, the year of the creation 4250, 
which is, in Jewish computation, ▲• d. 490. It is 
Well known, that the famous Malabaric king, Ceram 
Perumal, made grants to the Jews, Christians, and 
Mahomed ans, during his reign; but that prince flou- 
riahed in the eighth or ninth century. 



THE BLACK JEWS- 

"It is only necessary to look at the countenance of 
the black Jews to be satisfied that their ancestors 
must have arrived in India many ag^s before the 
white Jews, their Hindoo complexion and their 
very imperfect resemblance to the European Jews, 
indicate that they have been detached from the 
parent stock in Judea many ages before the Jews 
in the west; and that there have been intermar- 
riages with families not Israelitish. I hud heard 
that those tribes, which had passed the Indus, have 
assimilated so much to the customs and habits of 
the countries in which they live, that they may be 
sometimes seen by a traveller, without being recog- 
nized as Jews. In the interior lovJtv^ ol "SiY^'sfe'ax ^ 
/ was not always. ahU to distinguish \\ve "^^v^ ltQk^a\^i.v^ 



* 
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Jews. The white Jews reside at this place, 
tilack Jews hdve also a synagogue here; but the gi 
, bodyof that tribe inhabit towns in the interior of d 
province. I have now seen most of both classee _ 
My inquiries referred chiefly to their antiquity 
their manuscripts, and their sentiment concerning tfU" 
pi-esent state of their nation." 

.THE JERU&AUliC O^ WH111E JEWS. 

' Tein, they first mSytiriA to -tke s 'dirnnive^r' dH 
Hebreir Uh^iM; 6f their arrival in Xnitii^Wiiefc 
has been hahde^tiown to ' dufmlrom tbeir.fiitliMi 
and then exhibited their aoctent brasa ]date, cpiibua- 
ing their charter and frwiktm of reudfence; given % 
a Iting of Malabar^ . llie following ia the narratitt 
of the eveota relating to their first arrival. 

" 'After the second temple was destroyed, (whicb 
may God speedily rebuild!) our fathers, (ireading 
the conqueror's wrath, departed from Jerusalem, i 
. numerousbodyof men,women, priests, and Levitei, 
^dcame into this land. I^ere were among then 
men of repute for leanung and wisdom^ and God 
gave the people favor in the sight of the king who 
at that time reigned here, and he granted' them a 
place to dwell in, called CraOganor. He aQowed 
them a patriarchal' jurisdiction within the district; 
with certain privileges of nobility; and the joytl 
grant was engraved, according to the custom of 
those days, on a plate of brass. This was done in 
the year from the creation of the world 4350 (a. s. 
490;) and this plate of brass we still have in posses- 
sion. Our fianfathers continued at Cranganor fat 
about a thousand years, and the tiumber of heads 
who govemei were seventy-two. Soon after our 
aettlemeat, other Jews followed us from Judea; and 
among these came that man cdsE«IX'«\&&oxiv,%^t 
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Sa.tia\iel, a Levite of Jerusalem, with his son, Rabbi 
I^Viuda tevita. They brought with them the silver 
^^uinpets, made use of at the time of the Jubilee, 
^hich were saved when the second temple was des- 
^^tjytd; and we have heard from GUI' fathers, that 
there were engraven upon those trumpets the letters 
^f the ineffable name** There joined us also from 
^pain, and other places, from time to time, certain 
^Hbes of Jews, who had heard of our prosperity.— 
fiut at last, discord arising among ourselves, one of 
Our chiefs called to his assistance an Indian king, 
Who came upon u^ with a great army, destroyed our 
houses, palaces, and strong holds; dispossessed us of 
Cranganor, killed part of us, and carried part into 
captivity. 'By these massacres we were reduced to 
a small number. Some of the exiles came and 
dwelt at Cochin, where we have remained ever 
since, suffering great changes from time to time. — . 
There are amongst us some of the children of Israel 
(Beni-Israel) who came from the country of Ash- 
kenaz, from Egypt, from Tsoba, and other places, 
besides those who formerly inhabited this country.' 

"The native annals of Malabar confirm the fore- 
going account, in the principal circumstances, as do 
the Mahomedan histories of .the later agesj for the 
Majbomedans have been settled here in great num- 
bers since the eighth century. 

"The desolation of Cranganor, the Jews describe 
as being like the desolation of Jerusalem in minia- 
ture. They were first received into the country 
with some favor and confidence, agreeably to the 
tenor of the general prophecy concerning the Jews; 
for no country was to reject them: and after they 
had obtained some wealth, and attracted the notice 
of men, they are precipitated to the lowest abyss of 

* This circumstance of the jubilee trumpets is to be found in a similar account 
of tbe Jew:i of Malabar, published in the ♦•History of the works of the learned,'' 
for Mareh, 1699. 1' is not necessary to suppose that th«he trumpet', belonged 
to the temple; for it is uell knowni that ia every comideivi^le toT^xiva Sa\^v^ 
there were jubilee tnmpttj^ 
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tures had becQ thrown. I accordingly went to tlv 
synagogue with a few of the chief men, and exam ^^ 
ined the coiUents, which some of them said the^ 
had never looked at before, and did not seem greatl — _ 
to value. The manuscripts were of various kind=^ 
on parchment, goat-skins, and cotton paper* I nc=^- 
gocxated for them hastily, and wrapped them up in 
two cloths, and gave them to the Jews to carry 
home to my house. I had observed some murmur- 
ing among the- by e-standers in the synagogue, while 
I was examining the chest: and before we appeared 
in the streets, the alarm had gone forth, that the 
Christians were robbing the synagogue of the law.— 
There were evident symptoms, of tumult, and the 
women and children collected and were following 
Us. I requested some of the more respectable Jews 
to accompany me out of the town; but I had scarce- 
ly arrived at my own house at Cochin, when the 
persons who had permitted me to take the manu- 
scripts, came in evident agitation, and told me I 
must restore them immediately to calm the popular 
rage. Others had gone to complain to the chief ma- 
gistrate, Thomas Flower, esq. And now I had lost 
my spoil, but for the friendly counsel and judicious 
conduct of Mr. Flower. He directed that all the 
manuscripts should be delivered up to him, and that 
there should be no further proceedings on the sub- 
ject without his authority. To this the Jews agreed. 
There was ^me plea of justice on my side, as it was 
understood that I had given a valuable considera* 
tion. In the mean time he allowed a few da}Ts to 
pass, that the minds of the people might become 
tranquil, and he then summoned some of the mor^; 
liberal men, and gave them a hearing on the subject. 
In the mean time I thought it prudent to retire from 
Cochin, for a day or two, and went to Cranganor, 
about sixteen nailes off, to col. Macaulay, the Bri- 
tish resident at Travancore, who was then at the 
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On my return to Cochin, Mr. Flower informed me 
"rtiat all the manuscripts were to be returned to my 
^ouse; that I was to select what was oU, and of little 
^se to th« Jews, and to give back to them what was 
^eu;. The affair ended however in the Jews per- 
mitting me generously to retain some part of the 

*'I have since made a tour through the towns ot 
the Black Jews in the interior of the country, Tritoor 
* Paroor, Chenotta, and Maleh. I have procured a 
good many manuscripts, chitfly in the Rabbinical 
character, some of which the Jews themselves can- 
not read; and I do not know what to say to their tra- 
ditions. A copy of the scriptures belonging to Jews 
of the east, who might be supposed to have had no 
communication with Jews of the west, has been long 
considered a desideratum in Europe; for the western 
Jews have been accused by some learned men of al- 
tering or omitting certain words in the Hebrew text 
to invali<late the argument of Christians. But Jews 
in the east, remote from the controversy, would have 
no motive for such corruptions. One or two of the 
MSS. which I have just procured, will probably b^ 
of some service in this respect. One of them is au 
old copy of the books of Moses, written on a roll of 
leather. The skins sewed together, and the roll 
is about forty-eight fe6t in length. It is, in some pla- 
ces, worn out, and the holes have been sewed up with 
pieces of parchment. Some of the Jews supposed 
that this roll came originally from Senna in Arabiai 
others have heard that it was brought from Cashrair. 
The Cabul Jews, who travel into the interior of Chi- 
jia, say that in some Synagogues the law is still writ- 
ten on a roll of leather, made of goat skins dyed 
red; not on vellum, but on soft flexible leaiher; which 
agrees with the description of the roll above men- 
tioned.'* 

• Mr. Ycate'i fortucrly of All Souls CoUpg©, Oxtoti, ^u^»>A\\.Qt ^i\ KXaWsl- 
hrvw iitj.mmar, h%a bceu employed for the l\i5»t I'v^o yc%T« «A,C-4^tu>)T^V^NVu. •«»."«- 
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'^Ever since I came among these people, and hear 
their sentiments on the prophecies, and their con 
dent hopes of retuniing to Jerusalem, I have thougbr- 
much on the means of obtaining a version of th^ 
New Testament in the Hebrew language, and cir- 
culating it among them and their brethren in ikx€ 
east. I had heard that there were one or two tran s- 
lations of the Testament in their own possession, 
hut they were studiously kept out of my sight, for a 
considerable time. At last however they were pro*' 
duced by individuals in a private manner. One of them i 
is written in the small Rabbinical or Jerusalem char* 
acter;the odier in a large square letter. The history 
of the former is very interesting. The translator, a 
learned Rabbi, conceived the design of making an 
accurate version of the New Testament, for the ex- 
pi^ss purpose of confuting' it. His style id copious 
and elegant, like that of a master in the languagCi 
and the translation is in general faithful. It does not 
indeed appear that he wished to pervert the mean- 
ing of a single sentence; but depending on his own 
abilities and renown as a scholar, he hoped to be able 
to controvert its doctrines, and to triumph over it by 
fair contest in the presence of the world. There is 
yet a mystery about the circumstances of this man's 
death, which time will perhaps unfold: the Jews are 
not inclined to say much to me about him. His 
version is complete, and written with greater free- 
dom and ease towards the end than at the beginning. 
How astonishing it is that an enemy should have 
done this! that he should have persevered resolute- 
ly and calmly to the end of his work! not indeed al- 
ways calmly; for there is sometimes a note of exe- 
cration on the sacred person who is the subject of it, 
to unburthen his mind and ease the conflict of his 

collation of the roll of the Pentateuch above mentioned, is now flnished, and 

will form a volume in quarto. The Univerty has» with Rpeat liberality, resolveA 

that this book shall bB printed at the expense of the University, for the benefli 

of Mr. Featci; and Dr. Marsh, the learned editor of the Michealis, has writ 

Ptn a note on the antiquity and ImpotUuft* oi x"Vx* iMA>ttctVQX.'KU&1k vUl fon» 
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laboring soul. At the close of the gospels, as if 
afraid of the converting power of his own transla- 
tion, "he calls Heaven to witness that he had under- 
taken the work with the professed design of oppos- 
ing the Epicureans;^^ by which term he contepmtu- 
ously means the Christians. 

"I have had many interesting conferences with 
the Jews, on the subject of their present state; and 
have been much struck with two circumstances; their 
Constant reference to the desolation of Jerusaleiri, 
and their confident hope that it will be one day rc^ 
hiuit. The desolation of the holy city is ever pre- 
sent to the minds of the Jews, when the subject is 
concerning themselves as a natioji; for, though 
without a king and without a country, they con- 
stantly speak of the unity of their nation* Distance 
of time and place seems to have no effect in oblit- 
erating the remembrance of the desolation. I of- 
ten thought of the verse in the psalms, "If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning." They speak of Palestine as being close 
at hand, and easily accessible. It is become an or- 
dinance of their Rabbins, in some places, that when 
a man builds a new house, he shall leave a small 
part of it unfinished, as an emblem of ruin, and 
write on it these words, Zecher LachorchaJiy i. e. lu 
memory of the desolation. . 

"Their hopes of rebuilding the walls of Jerusa^ 
lem, the third and last time, under the auspices of 
the Messiah, or of a second Cyrus, before hi? com- 
ing, are always expressed with great confidence* 
They have a general impression, that the "period of 
their liberation from the heathen is not very remote; 
and they consider the present commotions in the 
earth as gradually loosening their bonds. "It is," 
say they, "a sure sign of our approaching restoration 
that in almost all countries there is a general relax- 
ation of the persecution against us." I \)resscd 
^xropg)y vpon tkcm the prophecies ol TiTcao^.* \vl 
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former time^ that prophet was not in repute amors^ 
the Jews* because he predicted the coming of tlie 
Messiah at the end of ^thc seventy weeks;" andim 
book has been actually removed from the list of pro- | 
phetic writings, and remains to this day, among ibt 
Hagiographa, such as Job, the Psalms, the Proveifai 
Kuth; but he now begins to be popular among those 
who have studied him, because he has predicted 
that the final ^^accomplishment of the indignation 
against the holy people*' is near at hsmd* The stnog* ^ 
est argument to press upon the mind of a Jew, it 
this period, is to explain to his conviction Dameh 
period ofone thoussmd two hundred and sixty yean; 
and then ip shew the analogy which it bears to die 
period of liie Evangelist John, concerning the Papil 
and Mahomedan powers; with the state of which 
the Jews are well acquainted. 

"I passed through the burial-ground of the Jews 
the other day. Some of the tombs are handsomely 
constructed, and have Hebrew inscriptions in prose 
and verse. This mansion of the dead is called by the 
JtvfsBeth Zfeiiw, or "Tlie House of the Living." 

^^Being much gratified with my visit to the Jews 
of Malabar, and desirous to maintain some commu* 
nication with them, I have engaged a very respects* 
ble member of their community to accompany me 
with his servant to Bengal, and to remain with me in 
the capacity of Hebrew Moonshee, or teacher, until 
my return to England. Observing that in the houses 
of the White Jews there are many volumes of print- 
ed Hebrew, mostly of the fitteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which are rarely met with in England, I 
have employed Misrahi, that is the name of my 
Moonshee, to collect some of the most valuable." ' 

At the beginning of the following year (1808) the 
author visited Cochin a second time, and proceed- 
ed afterwards to Bombay, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with some very intelligent men of 
Xhc Jewish nation. They \iaOL WtmcA. oi \vv^ confer- 
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^ces with the Cochin Jews, and were desirous to 
Uscuss certain topics, particularly the prophecies of 
Uaiah; and they engaged in them with far more spirit 
^nd frankness, he thought, than their brethern at Co- 
chin had done. They told him, that if he would take 
a walk to the Bazar in the suburb, without the walls 
of Bombay town, he would find a synagogue with- 
out a Sepher TorOy or J3ook of the Law. He did 
80, and found it to be the case. The minister and 
ft few of the Jews assembled, and shewed him their 
synagogue, in which there were some loose leaves 
of prayers in manuscript, but no book of the law. 
The author did not understand that they disapprov- 
ed of the : law, but they had no copy of it. They 
seemed to have little knowledge of the Jewish scrip- 
lures or history. This only proved what he had 
jeen often told, that small portions of the Jewish na- 
tion melt away from time to time, and are absorbed 
>n the mass of the heathen world. Nor is this any 
argument against the truth of the prophecy, which 
[leclares that they should remain a separate and dis* 
Linct people; for these are mere exceptions* Conver- 
sions to Christianity in the early ages would equally 
militate against the prediction, taken in an absolute 
sense. 



THE TEN TRIBES. 

The tribes of Israel are no longer to be inquired 
after by name. The purpose, for which they were 
once divided into tribes, was accomplished when the 
genealogy of the Messiah was traced to the stem of 
David. Neither do the Israelites themselves know 
certainly from what families they are descended- 
And this is a chief argument against the Jews, to 
which the author never heard that a Jew could 
make a scnsibleTeply. The. tribe of JudaU v:^& ^^.- 
lee ted as that from which the M^?.s\3iVi sVvcsxjJA ^cr«\<t- 
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and b€;^old, the Jews do not know which of them are 
of the tribe of Judah. 

While the author was amongst the Jews of Mala- 
barv he made frequent inquiries concerning the Ten 
Tribes. When he mentioned that it was the opinion 
of some, that they had migrated from the Chaldean 
provinces, he was asked to what country we suppos- 
ed they had gone, and whether we had ever heard of 
their moving in a great army on such an expedition. 
It will be easy perhaps to shew, that the great body 
of the Ten Tribes remain |o thb day in the countries 
to which they were first carried captive* if we can 
discover where they were in the first century of the 
Christian* era, which was seven hundred years after 
the carrying away to Babylon, and again where they 
were in tKe fifth centur}', we certainly may be able 
to trace them up to this time. 

Josepbus, who wrote in the reign of Vespasian, 
recites a speech made bv king Agrippa to the Jews, 
wherein he exhorts them to submit to the Romans, 
and expostulates with them in these words: "What, 
do you stretch your hopes beyond the river Euphra- 
tes? Do anv of lou think t]:at your fellow tribes will 
come to your aid out of Adiabene? Besides, if they 
would come, the Parthian will not permit it.^' [Jos. 
de Bell, lib. ii. c. 118.] We learn from this oration, 
delivered to the Jews themselves, and by a king of 
the Jews, that the Ten Tribes were then captive in 
IMcdia under the Persian princes. 

In the fifth century, Jerome, author of the Vul- 
gate, treating of the dispersed Jews, in his notes 
upon riosea, has these words: "IJnto tliis day, the 
Ten Tribes are subject to the kings of the Persians, 
nor has their captivity ever been loosed. [Tom. vi. 
j). r.] And again he says,*'Thc Ten Tribes inhab- 
it at this day the cities and mountains of the Medes." 
Tom. vi. p. 80. 

There is no room left for doubt on this subject. 
Ilat'c we Iieard of any exp^vi\Uot\ oi vVv^ ^^tvcs "go- 
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ing forth from that country, since that period, like 
the Goths and Huns, to conquer nations^" Have we 
ever heard of their rising in insurrection to burst the 
bands of their captivity? To this day, both Jews and 
Christians are generally in a state of captivity in 
these despotic countries. No family dares to leave 
the kingdom without permission of the King."*^ 

Mahomedanism reduced the number of the 
Jews exceedingly: It was presented to them at the 
point of die sword. We know that multitudes of 
Christians received it; for example, ^Hhe seven 
churches of Asia;" and we may believe, that an equal 
proportion of Jews were proselyted by the same 
means. In the provinces of Cashmire and AfF- 
ghanistan, some of the Jews submitted to great sa- 
crifices, and they remain Jews to this day: but the 
greater number yielded, in the course of ages, to the 
power of the reigning religion. Their countenance, 
their language, their names, their rites and observ- 
ances, and their history, all conspire to establish the 
facttf We may judge, in some degree, of the number 
of those who would yield to the sword of Mahomed, 
and conform, in appearance at least, to what was called 
a sister religion^ from the number of those who con- 
formed to the Christian religion, under the influence 
of the inquisition in Spain and Portugal. Orobio, who 
was himself a Jew, states in his history, that there 
were upwards of twenty thousand Jews in Spain 
alone, who, from fear of the inquisition, professed 
Christianity, some of whom were priests and bish- 
ops. The tribes of the Affghan race are very nu- 
merous, and of different casts; and it is probable, 
that the proportion which is of a Jewish descent is 
not great. The AfFghan nations extend on both sides 

•Joseph Emin, a ChriatianwoU known in CalcutU, wished Co briog his family 
from Ispai am; but he could not effect it, though our government inteiTsted 
iCSjrif in his behalf. 

f Hr. F^riiter was so mueh struck Kith the general appearance, garD, anr? man> 
aers oMbe Cajhiairians, as to think, nithout any previouii Vt^c>NA«^f,«, «\ <ti>i 
factflbat he had been suddenlf (nnsported itmous « ikHXioik ots «N«%« %^%'%«^^~ 
*r* Trmrels. ^ ' 

O ^"^ > 
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of the Indus, and inhabit the mountainous reg^oa 
commencing in Western Persia. They diiFer in lan- 
guage, customs, religion, and countenance, and have 
little knowledge of each other. Some tribes have 
the countenance of the Persian, and some of the Hin- 
doo; and some trbes are evidently of Jewish extrac- 
tion* 

Calculating then the number of Jews, who now 
inhabit the provinces of antient Chaldea, or the con- 
tiguous countriea, and who still profess Judaism; and 
the number of those who embraced Mahomedanism, 
or some form of it, in the same regions; we may be 
satisfied, "That the greater part of the ten tribes, 
which Jiow exists are to be found in the countries of 
their first captivity." 



RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

That many of the Jews, when liberated from their 
state of oppressioD, will return to Tiulea, appears 
probable from the general tenor of prophecy, and 
from their own natural and unconqaerable attach- 
ment to that country: but- we know not for what pur- 
pose they should a// return thither; and it is perfectly 
unnecessary to contend for the fact, or to impose it 
nr, a tenet of faith. We perceive no reason why 
they should leave the nations in which they live, 
when these nations are no longer h-jathcK. Nor is it 
possible, in numerous cases, to abcertiiin who are 
Jews and who are not. It is also true, that before 
judea could nourish the whole body of Jews, even 
in their present reduced state, the ai.cient /ir/zV/Vy, 
which was taken away according to prophecy (Deut. 
xxviii, 23, and 38,) must be restored by miracle. — • 
But we have no warrent to look for a miracle under 
the finished dispensation of the gospel. We possess 
*'thc more sure word of prophecy," (2 Pet. i, 19,) 
tmd look not for signs ?,nd wo^-uW-i \^e v!7l\.c.^^\v.o 
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niracle for the Jews, but that of their conversion to 
[Christianity; which will be a greater miracle, than if 
;he first temple were to rise, in its gold and costly 
>tones, and Solomon were again to reign over them 
n all his glory. 

Much caution is also required in stating to them 
3ur opinions concerning a Millennium, or period of 
universal truth and felicity. It was prophesied to 
[sraeU about seven hundred years before the com- 
ing of the Messiah, that a time should be, ^^when 
nations should no longer lift the sword against na- 
tion, neither should men learn war any more:'* when 
*Hhe knowledge of the lord, which was then confin- 
ed to Judea, should cover the earth as the waters cov- 
er the sea;" and when "they should not teach every 
man his neighbor, saying, know the Lord, fcr all shall 
know him from the least to the greatest." These 
prophecies were fulfilled generally when the Mes- 
siah appeared. The gospel of peace was preached 
to men, and "the sound thereof went to the ends of 
the earth.'' The last prediction, which is the clear- 
est and strongest of all, "They shall not teach every 
man his neighbor, saying. Know the Lord, for all 
shall know him, from the least to the greatest," is 
expressly quoted by the apostle Paul (Heb. viii, 11,) 
as hiiving been already fulfilled by the manifestation 
of Christ, who abrogated the old covenant with Is- 
rael, which was confined to few, and made a new 
covenant with the world, which was extended to all. 
It is believed, howeVer, that the predictions above 
recited will receive a more particular accomplish- 
ment hereafter, and that the glory even of the pri- 
mitive church shall I)e far surpassed. But it does 
not appear, that the conversion of men at any future 
period will be universal. It is evident indeed, from 
the sure word of prophecy, that there will be a long 
time of general holiness and peace, which will suc- 
ceed to the present reign of vice and misetY^Y^^- 
bablvjfei rhousawd years;" during "wlvicVv^rv^^bw^^x^^ 
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\\ ill he as common as wickedness is now; and iui*Ui • 
cr, that this period is at hand^ even at the door.^—^ 
But I see no ground for believing that such rightc- 
— asness will be universal, or that this life will ever be 
other than a state of probation and trial to qualify for 
^^meetness for the heavenly kingdom." Our Saviour 
sets forth, in different places, the character of his 
church, to the end of time, and that character is al- 
\v'a3's the same* The gospel he compares to ^^seed 
£.ov.-n by the sower, some on good and some ou bad 
ground*" Those who hear this gospel he compares 
to men building on the rock^ or on the sand; travel- 
ling in the broody or in the narrow way; and to 
wheat and tares growing in the same field. '^The 
field is the world, saith our Lord; *^the good seed 
are the children of the kingdom: the tares are the 
children of the wicked one: the enemy that sowed' 
ihem is die devil: the harvest is the end of the world; 
and the reapers are the angels," Matt, xiii, 39. This 
we believe to be a picture of the visible church to the 
end of time. 

In regard to the progress, conflict, and final ex- 
tent of the gospel, our Saviour notices all these cir- 
cumstances generally in his last discourse to his dis- 
ciples. In the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, 
he gives an epitome of his more detailed prophecy 
\n the book of Revelation. He foretels that there 
.'.hall be 'Srais and rumors of wars, persecutions, fa- 
mines, pestilences, earthquakes, false prophets and 
apostasies:" and then he adds; "And this gospel of 
:hc kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations: and then shall the end come.' 

To suppose that there will be a period when the 
church on earth shall be no longer militant, is to sup- 
pose that a time will come when the Christian may 
die without being able to say, "I have fought a good 
iighi;" when there will be little inward corruption. 
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\ and little outward opposition; litde vestage of the 
old Adam, in the new race, and little use for the old 
Bible, in the new state of thing. Let us interpret 
scripture soberly. When the Millennium arrives, 
knowledge and holiness will be general; but not uni- 
versal. Perfection is to be attained not in this world 
but in heaven. 

On the author's return to England, he foimd that 
a society had been instituted for the conversion of 
the Jews; and he was not a litde surprised to hear 
that some Christians had opposed its institution. 
He was le£S surprised at this however, when he was 
informed that objections had been brought against 
the society for the circulation of the Bible. It is pos- 
sible to urge political arguments against christiani- 
^ ty itself. Such a spirit as this does not seem enti- 
tled to much courtesy; for its springs directly from 
this assumption, That the Bible is not from God, or, 
That there is something greater than truth. 

The grand object, which now engages the atten- 
tion of the Jewish institution, is a translation of the 
New Testament into the Hebrew language. To as- 
sist them in this important work, a copy of the ma- 
nuscript found in Malabar, now commonly called 
th« Travancorc Testament^ has been presented to 
them.* The volume has been fairly transcribed by 
Mr. Yeates, of Cambridge, in the square Hebrew 
character, and forms three volumes, quarto. The 
question now under consideration by thq society is, 
whether it shall be received as the basis for the gen- 
eral translation. The first sheet of the intended ver- 
sion has already been printed off, for the purpose of 
being submitted as a specimen to the best Hebrew 
scholars in the kingdom, both Jews and Christians; 
in order that it may go forth in as perfect a form as 
may be. So that it is possible, that before the end 
of the present year, the Folir Gospels will be pub* 

• See <<3rilabar BiMe,** in thU irotIl . 

o2 
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lished, and copies sent to the Jews in the east, as the 
first-fruits of the Jewish institution. It is very re- 
markable, that this should be the very year which was 
calculated long ago, by a learned man, as that in 
which '^the times of happiness to Isratrl" should be- 
gin. Tn the year 1677 j Mr. Samuel Lee, a schohr 
of enlarged views, who had studied die prophetical 
writings with great attention, published a small vo- 
lume, entitled, ^^Israel Redux, or The Resturation of 
Israei." He calculates the event from the prophe- 
cies of Daniel and of St. John, and commences the 
great period of one thousand two hundred and sixty 
years, not from a. o. 608 which we think correct, 
but from A. D. 476, which brings it to one thousand 
seven hundred and thirtv-six. He then adds, **Af- 
ter the great conflict with the Papal powers in the' 
west, will begin the stirs and commotions about the 
Jews and Israel in the east. If then to one thousand 
>even hundred and thirty-six we add thirty more, 
they reach to one thousand seven hundred and six- 
t)'-six; but the times of perplexity are determined 
(by Daniel) to last forty-five years longer. If then 
we conjoin those forty-five years more to one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-six, it produces one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven, for those times 
e>f happiness to Israel.^'* 

VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES FOR 

THE JEWS, 

IN THE ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

Since writing the above, the author has received 
the following communication from the rev. David 
Brown, dated Calcutta, March 15, 1810: 

"Dr. Leyden, of the college of Fort William, in a 
better communicated to me yesterday, has offered to 
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conduct translations of the scriptures in the follow- 
ing languages; viz. 

1. Aff'ghan^ 5. Bugis^ 

2« Cashmiriany 6«* Macassar^ 

3. Jaghatai^i and 

4. Siamese, T. Maidivian. 

"The Jaghatai is the original Turcoman language, 
as spoken in the central districts of Asia* The Bu- 
gis is the language of the Celebes. The Macassar 
is spoken at Macassar, in the Celebes, and in the 
great island df Borneo. 

^Dr. Leyden is assisted, as you know, by learned 
natives in the compilation of grammars and vocab- 
ularies in the above languages, and entertains no 
doubt that he shall be able to effect correct versions 
of the scriptures in them all." 

Thus, sooner than could have been expected, are 
we likely to have the Bible translated into the lan- 
guage of the Cdebes. But who can estimate the 
importance of a translation of the scriptures into the 
languages of AfFghana and Cashmire, those Jewish 
regions! 

The Jaghatai or Zagathai, is the language of Great 
Bucharia, which was called Zagathaiyt from a son of 
Zenghis Kahn. It is an auspicious circumstance 
for Dr. Leyden's translation of the Jaghatai, that 
]Prince Zagathai himself embraced Christianity, and 
made a public profession of the gospel in his capi- 
tal of Samarchand.* There were at that period 
above a hundred Christian churches in the province; ' 
and some of them remain to this day. We arc also 
informed, both by the Nestorian and Romish writers, 
that there was a version of the New Testament and 
Psalms in a Tartar langoage^ Dr. Leyden will soon 
discover whether this was the Jaghatai. That lan- 
guage is spoken in Bochara, Balk^ ^nd^^TC«ccOtt^ixA> 

« $ee .VofibeJm'e llccj: Tartar Utatorji p. 40. 
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and in other cities of Usbeck, and Independent Tar** 
tary. This is the country which Dr. Giles Fletcher, 
who was envoy of queen Elizabeth, at the court of 
the Czar of Muscovy, assigned as the principal resi- 
dence of the descendants of the Ten Tribes* He ar- 
gues from their placc^ from the name of their cities^ 
their language, whicli contains Hebrew and Chalda- 
ic words, and from their peculiar ritcs^ which are 
Jewish. Their principal city Samarchand is pro- 
nounced Samerchain^ which Dr. Fletcher thinks 
V might be a name given by the Israelites after their 
^own Samaria in Palestine. [See Israel Redux, p. 12«J 
benjamin of Tudela, who travelled into this coun- 
try, in the twelfth century, and afterwards publish- 
ed his Itenerary, says, ^Un Samarchand, the city of 
Tamerlane, there are fifty thousand Jews under the 
presidency of Rabbi Obadiah: and in the mountains 
and cities of Nisbor, there are four tribes of Israel 
resident, viz. Dan, Zebulon, Asher, and Naphtali»"f 
It is remarkable that the people of Zagathai should 
be constantly called Ephthalites and Nephthalites 
by the Byzantine writers, who alone had any infor- 
mation concerning them.*' The fact seems to be, 
that, if from Babylon as a centre, you describe a seg- 
ment of a circle, from the northern shore of the 
Caspian sea to the heads of the Indus, you will en- 
close the territories containing the chief body of the 
dispersed tribes of Israel. 

This desim of Dr. Leydcn to superintend the 
translation of the scriptures in seven new languages, 
marks the liberal views and the enterprising and 
ardent mind of that scholar, and will be hailed by 
the friends of Christianity in Europe as a noble un- 
dertaking, deserving their utmost eulogy and pat- 
ronage. It will give pleasure to all those who have 
hitherto taken any interest in "the restoration of 

f See B«njainini Itencrarium^ p. W* 
9 Tlteojibdine^.f p. 7*. 
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learning in the east," to see that the college of Fort 
William is producing such excellent fruit. May its 
fame be perpetual! * 

THE BIBLIOTHECA BIBLICA 

IN BENGAL. 

The Bibliotheca Biblica is a repository for Bibles 
in the Rental languages, and for Bibles only.— * 
They are here deposited for sale, at moderate prices; 
and lists of the various versions are sent to remote 
parts of Asia, that individuals may know where to 
purchase them; the commerce from the port of Cal- 
cutta rendering the transmission of books extremely 
ea^. Those who desire to have copies for gratui- 
tous distribution are supplied at the cost prices. — 
This institution is under the immediate superintend- 
ance of the rev. David Brown, late provost of the 
college of Fort William, who was himself the foun- 
der: aiid it is supported by all the translators of the 
Bible in India, who send in their versions, and by 
the college of Fort William, which sends in its ver- 
sions. 

There have been already deposited in the Biblio* 
:hecal Biblica, four thousand volumes, in the fol- 
lowing languages : 

Arabic^ Persian^ Hindcstanee^ Shanscrtty Mahrat* 
^a, OrissCy Bengalee^ ChinesCy Portuguese, and Eng- 

* Thtrc are now severalwOrientalists, members of the Acittio Society, who 
lave beea engaKed in trad^Iating the holy scriptures. We hope hereafter to 
i«e the name of Mr. Culebruok added to the number. Mr. C is the father of 
i^hanscrit literature, and has lately published an essay on the STran&crit poetry 
ind Metres. How much gratified to see a version of the Tentatcuch from \i\* 
ifxxl or at least a critiqe on the New Testament, which has been already tran.s- 
ated into Shanscrit. Mr. C. is the proper man to oppose the pentateuch to the 
llindo ootmo)!ony, and to invite the Brahmins to contemplate the Mosaic rec- 
>rd8, in classic al Shanscrit- This would be a work worthy of his groat eruditon; 
md Ills name, as a Shanscrit scholar; would then, indeed, live for ever. Mr. 
[Jolebrook has ever shewn kindness to the bumble missionaries who have beiii 
tultivuting the i^hanxcrit tongue; he has supplied them withbook.% ;)LTi4k ;i'^q\^«.^ 
hem every liberaJ aid: it will give him no regret, atl\\» \aL&\\iO\it^lo^Vv^>\A.v 
>0 b»s b»d it in his power in ai^ degree to proi&ole Ui« «a>>]L«« ol ^t\«>\.Vx\k\v^ > 
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These translations have been chiefly furnished by 
the following persons : 

Dr. William Carey and Mr. Joshua Marshman, 
two men, whose names will probably go down to the 
latest posterity in India, as faithful translators of the 
holy scriptures. These have furnished the Shan- 
scrit, Bengalee, Orissa and Mahratta. 

Nathaniel Sabat, from Arabia, has contributed 
the Persian. The first Persian translation (which 
is a]so in the Bibliotheca) was made by the^tc lieu* 
tenant colonel Colebrooke, surveyor general in Ben- 
gal; and it ^^blesses his memory." 

Mizra Fitrut furnishes the Uindostaneef There 
is another Hindostanee translation by the mission- 
arfes at Serampore; and 

Mr. Joannes Lassar is author of the Chinesei» 

There will be a large accession to this honourable 
catalogue in a year or two. It is astonishing how 
much this simple institution, like the Bible society 
in Englan<f, has attracted the attention of the public, 
native and European, wherever it has been announc- 
ed. The superintendants have recently sent to Eng- 
land for the following supply of Bibles, which is 
now collecting for them, viz. 





Old and New Test. 


New TTest. 


English 


2000 


2000 


Portuguese 


2000 


2000 


French 


500 


500 


German 


500 




Dutch 


s(yo 




Danish 


500 




Spanish - 


J200 




Latin 


100 


100 


Italian 


100 


100 


Hebrew 


ia3 




Greek 


100 


100 


Syriac 




100 


Swedish 


50 




Prussian 


5V> 
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OldandNewTast. 

Hu3sian 50 

Arnieniann 

Malay and > as many copies as can be procured. 

Arabic J 

Attached to the Bibliotheca Bibiica is a traosla- 
on library, containing books for the use of the^ 
anslators of the scriptures. As this library is not 
)raplete> many of the necessary works not being 
•ocurable in India, a list of the volumes required 
111 be published; in the hope that learned bodies 
id individuals having duplicates, will be pleased to 
resent them to the Bibliotheca Bibiica in Bengal. 

This institution was first organized by the rev. 
Ir. Brown, with a full reliance on the patronage of 
io»British and foreign Bible society, which has cor* 
ially embraced his views, and of the society for 
•emoting Christian knowledge, and of the univer- 
ties in the United Kingdom, which we hope will 
irich its translation library. 

The rev. David Brown^ senior chaplain of the 
ast India company in Bengal, formerly of Magda- 
n college, Cambridge, has now been twenty -seven 
jars resident in India; and is the zealous promoter 
■ sacred learning in the east. lie is educating his 
tree sons in India, solely with the view of qualify- 
;g them for the important purpose of extending the 
lowledge of Christianity in Asia. Being himself 
Hebrew scholar, his first object has been to ground 
lem well in the Hebrew and Syriac langu^es; 
ghtly judging that a knowledge of these forms the 
jst foundation for ability to produce accurate trans- 
tions of the scriptures in the other oriental 
►ngues. But they have now added to diese first lan- 
aages the Arabic, Persian and Hindostanee, which 
ley pronounce like natives of the east. They have 
id the advantage of the best teachers in the differ- 
It languages, particulaaly of Shalom, an etcvvu&w^ 
[ebrcw scholar, from Arabia. So i3cv;x\. \!s\vi\vcC^<^ 
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institution in Mr. Brown^s house may be called the 
Hebrew school in Bengal. 

It is understood to be Mr. • Brown's intention to 
send his three sons to England, at the proper age, to 
^nish their education at the university, and to enter 
the church; with the view of their returning to ex- 
ercise their ministrations in India. jNIr. Browu 
himself has now seen two or three generations pass 
away in Calcutta;-^how short is a Calcutta genera- 
tion! and has exhibited to a large and refmed society 
the doctrine and the example of a faithful minister 
of the gospel. Marquis Cornwallis first recom- 
mended him to the court of directors as a proper 
person to fill his present important situation, and this i 
ne did -from a personal knowledge of his truly up- I 
right and disinterested character. In the many -go- 
vernments which have succeeded, there is not one, 
as the author believes, which has not recorded a pub- 
lic testimony to the merits of their senior chaplain. 
Marquis VVellesley, in particular, honoured him with 
his confidence and esteem, to the end of his adminis- 
tration. It was under the auspices of that nobleman, 
that Mr. Brown instituted the "Calcutta charitable 
fund for distressed Europeans and others;" of which 
it may be truly said, that it has been a fountain of 
mercy to thousands in Bengal for ten years past, it 
having been established in the first year of the new 
century. =* Mr. Brown would have probably re- 
turned from India with his large family by this 
time. -but his diffusive benevolence in private charity, 
and in public undertakings, both in India and Eng- 
land, and the frequent demands on a man in his 
public station, he being at the head of the church in 
Bengal, have not permitted him to encrease his for- 
tune suitably. And now, the prospect which opens 
to his view of being more extensively useful than 

•T/iis instc'jon not only assists occaisUtiuUv, tut fcnsicns rerm-nnrAtV 
ropcaaa, Of «hoiae4aQ;> aa4 IVmdoos. 
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peibre, in encouraging translations of the scriptures, 
in promoting the objects of the Bible society, and in 
educating his sons for the oriental church, makes 
Wm willing to remain a few yeara longer in India. 



THE ARMENIANS. 

■ 

A learned author, in a work published about the 
beginning of last centur3% entitled "The light of the 
gospel, rising on all nations," observes, "that the 
Armenian Christians will be most eminendy quali* 
fiedfor the office of extending the knowledge of 
Christianity throughout the nations of Asia."* This 
is undoubtedly true. Next to the Jews, the Arme- 
nians will form the most generally useful body of 
Christian missionaries. They are to be found in 
every principal city of Asia; they are the genera! 
Merchants of the east, and are in a 3tate of constant 
Jiiotion from Canton to Constantinople. Ttieir ge- 
neral character is that of a wealthy, industrious and 
enterprising people. They are settled in all the 
prbcipal places of India, where they arrived many 
centuries before the English. Wherever they co- 
lonize, they build churches, ai)d observe the solem- 
nities of the Christian religion in a decorous man- 
ner. Their ecclesiastical establishment in Hindos- 
tan, is more respectable than that of the English. — 
like us, they have three churches in the three ca- 
pitals, one at Calcutta, one at Madras and one at 
Bombay; but they have also churches in the interior 
^f the country. t The bishop sometimes visits Cal- 
cutta, but he is not resident there. The proper 
country of these Christians is Armenia, the greater 
art of which is subject to the Persian government; 
ut they are scattered all over the empire, the com- 
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• Fabricii Lux Evftngelii, p. 6M. 

t In Bengal aloae, tbey have cburcliet »t Daec«^ SydabaA ft.ii4 C!\2i\Tvvax^, 
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mercc of Persia bluing chiefly conducted by Arme- 
nians. Their patriarch resides at Erivan, not far 
from mount Ararat. 

The history of the Armenian church is very in- 
teresiing. Of all the Christians in ctntral Asia, 
they have preserved themselves most free from Ma- 
homed an and Papal corruptions. 'I'he pope assailed 
them for a time with great violence, but with little ef- 
fect. The churches in lesser Armenia, indeed, con- 
sented to an union, which did not long continue, but 
those in Persian Armenia maintained their indepen- 
dence; and they retain their ancient scriptures, doc- 
trines and worship, to this day. ^^It is marvellous,'' 
says an intelligent traveller, who was much among 
them, ^'how the Armenian Christians have preser\'- 
cd their faith, equally against. the vexatious oppres- 
sion of the Mahomedans, their sovereigns, and 
against the persuasions of the Romish church, which 
tor nore than two centuries has endeavored, by 
missionaries, priests and monies, to attach them to 
her communion. It is impossible to describe the ar- 
tifices and cxp'-uses of tlic cowrt of Rome, to effect 
this objeet; hut all in vaiii."* 

The Bible was tnuisbited into the Arrricr/ian lan- 
guage in the fifth century, under very auspicious cir- 
cumstances, the history of which has come down to 
us. It hiis been allowed by competent judges of the 
language, to be a most faithful translation. La 
Croze calls it ihe "Queen of Versions."! This Di- 
blc has ever remained in the possession of the Ar- 
menian people; and many illustrious instances ci 
/genuine andcr.lightened piety occur in their history- 
The manuscript copies not being sufficient for the 
demand, a council of Armenian bishops assembled 
in 16t52, and resolved to call into aid the art of print* 

• CJiarlin, A. i. ii, p. -iM. 

f yir. .^o/trriii'S Lasjar, ytho is i\i>\v milking a vcT>j.>n of the scrit»torf»inti*l 
^'fiincsc ]i.: yiaye in n«'n^\, i^' an ATu»vw\;ii\ C\it\*.\VM\, 9.Tkd traiislntea cWrffl *■■ 
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ing of which they had heard in Europe. For thi.-: 
purpose they applied first to France, but the catholic 
church refused to print their Bible. At length ii 
was printed in Amsterdam, in sixteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and afterwards two other editions in six- 
teen hundred and sixt}'-eight and sixteen hundred 
and ninety-eight. Since that time it has been print • 
ed at Venice. One of the editions which the au- 
thor has seen, is not inferior, in beauty of typogniphyi 
to the best English Bible. How far these editions 
might have supplied the churches in Persia at that 
time, he does not know; but, at present, the Arme- 
nian scriptures are very rare in that country, bearing 
no proportion to the Armenian population; and, in 
Inaia, a copy is scarcely to be puschased at any 
price. 

The Armenians in Hindostan, are our own sub- 
jects. They acknowledge our government in India, 
as they do that of the Sophi in Persia; and they are 
entitled to our regard. They have preserved the 
Bible in its purity; and their doctrines arc, as far 
as the author knows, the doctrines of the Bible. 
Besides, they maintain the solemn observance of 
Christian worship, throughout our empire, on the 
seventh day; and they have as many spires pointing 
towards heaven among the Hindoos, as we our- 
selves. Are such a people then entitled to no ac- 
knowledgment on our part, as fellow Christians? 
Are they forever to be ranked by us with Jews, 
Mahomedans, and Hindoos?* Would it not be- 
come us to approach nearer to these our subjects, 
endeavor to gain their confidence, and concilii\i< 
their esteem? Let us, at least, do that which is eas- 
ily practicable. AVe arc in possession of the means 



4 SarVIes Joannes, an Armenian laerohant of Calcutta, when fi« he:.rd r ' \.\r 
ILiag** recovery from illooiis in 1789, liberated all the prisoners for debt in M:<> 
ffaol of CalcuUa. His Majesty hearing of this instance of Vo^^VV! Vti ^^"^ kT\^e^v.v ^ 
•n Jiabji'ct; sent bim his picture In Miniature. 8&Tkie% ^votc x,\\«, xon\\ ^x^*"^^^ 
»a«peuded at hia breast, d'tring his life; and It is now woTu^i XA* *<^xv. "«\iftv>. 
9fpemrs at the Itvee oftbf ^overooc-general. 
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of printing, \\'hich they have not* Let us print the 
Armenian bible, and employ proper persons from 
among themselves to superintend the work, and en- 
courage them to disperse their own faithful copy 
throughout the east. Let us shew them that the 
diffusion of the scriptures is an undertaking to which 
we are not indifferent; and, by our example, let us 
stimulate ihcir zeal, which is very languid. But, 
I-cwcver languid their zeal may be, it is certain 
uiiit they consider the English as being yet more 
dead to the interests of religion, than themselves. 
Such a subject as this, indeed every subject which , 
is of great importance to Christianity, is worthy the 
notice of our government, as well as of individuals 
and societies. The printing press, which shall be 
(employed in multiplying copies of the pure Arme- 
nian bible, will prove a precious fountain for the 
evangelization of the east; and the oriental Bible 
Repository at Calcutta will be a central and conve- 
nient place for its dispersion. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT 

FOR 

BRITISH INDIA. 

Before, the author left India, he published a^'Me*- 
moir of the expediency of an ecclesiastical establish- 
jnent" for our empire in the east. The design of 
ihat work was first suggested to him by the rever- 
end Dr. Porteus, late bishop of London, who had 
utlentively surveyed the state of our dominions in 
.ir,ia; and he was encouraged by subsequent com- 
munications with the Marquis Wellesley, to en- 
lea vor to l(^ad the attention of the nation to the 
:>nhject. Tliat publication has now been four years 
before the public; r.nd many volumes have been 
written on the various subjtels which it contains: 
hut he docs not ku'ow tV\?it atvy oVi\^cXvysx \vas^ \m;^^ 
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made to the principle of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment for Christians in India. An attempt has been 
made indeed to divert the attention from the true 
object, and, instead of considering it as an establish- 
ment for Christians, to set it forth as an establish- 
ment for instructing the Hindoos. But the instruc- 
tion of the Hindoos is entirely a distinct considera- 
tion, as was carefully noted in the memoir. At the 
end of the first part is the following paragraph: 

"It will be remembered, that nothing which has 
been observed is intended to imply that any peculi- 
ar provision should be made immediately for the 
instruction of the natives* Any expensive estab- 
lishment of this kind, however becoming our na- 
tional^ character, or obligatory on our principles, 
cannot possibly be organisied to efficient purpose, 
without the aid of a local church. Let us first es- 
tablish our own religion amongst ourselves^ and our 
Asiatic subjects will soon benefit by it. When 
once our nationahchurch shall have been confirmed 
in India, the members of that church will be the 
best qualified to advise the state, as to the means 
by which, from time to time, the civilization may 
be promoted."* 

An ecclisiastical establishment would yet be ne- 
cessary for British India, if there xvere not a Ma- 
homedan or Hindoo in the land* For, besides the 
thousands of British Christians, who live ' and die 
in that country, there are hundreds of thousands of 
native Christians, who are at this moment "as sheep 
without a shepherd;" and who are not insensible to 
their destitute estate^ but supplicate our coundCeban'ce 
and protection. Surely the measure cannot be con- 
templated by the legislature, for a moment, without: 
perceiving its absolute propriety, on the common 
principle of justice and humanity. 

In regard to the other subject, the instruction of 
the Hindoos^ many different opm\o\i'a\v3i\^>a^^'^A'^- 

• Memoir, p . as. * 
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livered in the volumes alluded to, the most promt -^ 
ncnt of which are the two following: First, Thmt 
Hindooism is, upon the whole, as good as Christiaoi <* 
ty, and that therefore conversion to Christianity, itf 
not necessary. This deserves no reply. The sec- 
ond opinion is, that it is indeed a sacred duty to 
convert the Hindoos, but that we must not do it by 
force. With this opinion the author perfectly coiu- 
cides. To convert men by any other means than 
those of persuasion, is a practice fit only for the in- 
quisition, and completely at variance with the tenor 
of every page which he has written. The means of 
conversion, which he has recommended, are those 
which are appointed in Holy Scriptures, namely, 
"Preaching the word of God." The first and present 
means are the translation of the word of God into 
the various languages; and the next are the labors of 
ieachers and preachers. 

The author is not; nor has he ever been, the ad- 
\ ■H:ate for iorce and personal injury toward the 
Hiiidoos. No: he pleads the cause of humanity.— 
The object of his work, and of his researches, has 
sjiicn to deliver the people of Hindostan from pain- 
*alaiid sanguinary rites; to rescue the devoted vic- 
tim from the wheels of Moloch's Tower, to snatch 
the tender infant from the jaws of the alligator; to 
i-ave the aged parent from premature death in the 
Ganges; to exringinshthe flames of the female sacri- 
fice, and to "cause fhe widow's heart to sing for 

joy." 

Another object of his work has been, to shew, that 
v/hi!e the feelings of the Christian are painfully af- 
•Vcted by the exhibition of these sufferings and atro- 
ties, infidelity, on the one hand, can behold them, 
v«nd does behold them, with all the coldness and apa- 
thy of Voltaire. And this is the great practical tri- 
iiDph of Christianity over philosophical unbelief.— 
While by the former, th^ be&t. tetXvcv^ ol Ci\«\NaXMre 
v •» 7r»('?''o7*atcd, and improveA , ^xid^ ^olx^xv^^^ ^Tv^ ^^' 
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^ded; they become, by the influence of the latter, ' 
^llen, and cold, and torpid, and dead. 
The remaining opinion on this subject, which i% 
orthy of notice, is .the following: "The conver- 
dn of the Hindoos to Christianity is indeed a solemn, 
^ligation, if practicable; but the attempt may pos- 
bly displease the Hindoos and endanger our em- 
ire." This fear is grounded solely on an ignoi-ance 
f facts, and on the remoteness of the scene. Chris- 
anity began to be preached to Hindoos by Euro- 
^ans, three hundred years ago, and whole provin- 
rs are now covered with Christians. In the pre- 
^nt endeavors of Protestant Missionaries, the chief 
ifficulty which they generally experience- is to awak- 
1 the mind of the torpid Hindoos to the subject.—- 
'hey know that every man may choose the religion 
e likes best, and profess it with impunity; that he 
Lay lose his cast and buy a cast again, as he buys 
1 article of merchandize. There are a hundred 
ists of religion in Hindostan; and there is no com- 
mon interest about a particular religion. When one 
ative meets another on the road, he seldom expects 
> find that he is of the same cast with himself. — 
""h^y are a divided a people. Hindostan is like the 
reat world in miniature; when you pass a great 
iver or lofty mountain, you generally find a new 
ariety. Some persons in Europe, think ic must be a 
ovelty to the Hindoos to see a missionary. There 
ave been for ages past, numerous casts of niissiona- 
ies in Hindostan, Pagan, Mahomedan, and Chris- 
ian all seeking to proselyte individuals to a new re- 
igton, or to some new sect of an old one. The dii- 
culty, as the author has already observed, in re- 
^d to the Protestant teachers, is, to awaken at:c;n- 
ion to their doctrine. 

The general indifference of the natives to these 
Lttempts, whether successful or not, has been de- 
nonstrated by recent events. Miev \5cie, ^tftLN^x^-Ktves. 
f Christian missions had circ.uVaVt4l3s\€\x ^^.tccs^^*^ 

i 
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through British India, with the best intention 
doubt, according to their judgment, announcing tb 
intelligence that some of the English wanted to con " 
vert the inhabitants bv force, and set Hindostan it's 
flames; the natives seem to have considered the in -^ 
formation as absurd or unintelligible, and to havs 
treated it with contempt. For immediately after- 
wards, when, by the defection of the British troops, 
the foundations of our empire were shaken to the 
centre, both Mahomedans and Hindoos (who, if 
they wished' to rebel, needed only to sound that 
trumpet which was £rst sounded by a senior mer- 
chant in Leadenhall- street, no doubt with the best 
intentions) evinced their accustomed loyalty, and 
crowded round the standard of the supreme gov- 
eniment in the hour of danger.* 

There is one argument for the expediency of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, which the author did 
not insist on strongly in the Memoir, from motives 
of delicacy: but recent events have rendcre-d the 
same reserve no longer necessary. He will pro- 
ceed therefore to disclose a fact which will «erve to 
place the motives for recommending such an es- 
tablishment, in their just light. It is not the giving 
the Christian religion to the natives which will en- 
danger our empire, hut the want of religion among 
our oivn countrymen. After the disturbance among 
the British officers in Bengal, in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-four, which for a time had a most alarm- 
ir.g aspect, being of the same character with that 
which took place*lately at Madras, a memorial was 
presented to the Alarquis Wellesley, on his acces- 

* A wf'rtT.y (■lT.!,Trmori bc!iiii}.'iMjr to tfje prc'-=den<y of F'»rt St. George, v^Lt- 
v*itt.f,'scc ihe tt'-i.ps luurohinj a^'ulr*-: • m-h <ii|.( r, and knnw uot I'ur a time, 
\<.:-'l vt'-lrtbf t!:':fdtc of the cinpirt-; a1»»!rit,«- uaii^er was"(#\<T, make.- ih»; tol- 
Jt-vi.ij: Ki.st ju<;t :ui»l >trikji)fr icficrtloi*, ia a letter toa fii<-n(l. *'It uaniiuibut 
l.a-.o uc.uricd t*^ «;vpvv icfiiec'tii».'i;.ind, iu lookiuj; back on ja^t hceiiob, if it 
had ple;i.-ed Gi)d in his providein'e Xo have di^■po^^ess«d Ua of oiir d-.miiiiiuns, 
ti,\v little wc'ild Jiavi» rctnainrd t i "ht-w. thot a people Mv-^ed with th«) lipht of 
//yf ^loi'ioaa ^roj-jii:! of (;hn.-.t, tvad •••.-uji borne sway in thi«; land: But iiow,**br 
Oufli cxi.Uin^ly, :ij allusion to Ui»; tiuu»\a.\\oT\ ^»\ x.V.ft smtx'^vwvv's, «*tUe Word of 
Ood ill the ianuruaifcv ol all In^Via, v, \\\ be aw euAvxT'wv^Tr-v.Twxvcvfewv o\ YkT\\\*\\ V^*- 

^^fcHtf fc Lire Jiw.-t Uigl., to \Ue UUtt6«u<.T'.w\.Wi^tv' 
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>n to the government, by persons who had been 
tig in the service of the company, and who were 
ell acq[uainted with the circumstances of the em- 
I'e at large; representing the necessity of a suitable 
Religious estalishment for British India;" and il- 
t^trating that necessity by the events which had 
-cently taken place in the army. That memorial 
-ferreci^to the almost total extinction of Christian 
orship, at the military stations, where the seventh 
ay was only distinguished by the British flag; and 
oticed the fatal consequences that might be expect- 
i from large bodies of men, far remote from the 
Dntrolling power of the parent state, enjoying lux- 
ry and independence, and seeing nothing, from 
3uth to age, of the religion of their country. It 
lewed further, that, of the whole number of Eng- 
sh who go to India, not a tenth part return; and as- 
gned this fact as a reason why their religion should 
>lIow them to the east; that it ifiight be, in the first 
ace, a solace to themselves, in the dreary prospect 
f dying in that land (for of a thousand soldiers in 
ckly India, there will be generally a hundred in 
*clining health,) and secondly, "th« it might be 
>me security for their loyalty to their king, and 
leir attachhient to tjjie principles of their country." 
It required not a memorial to apprize marquis 
i^ellesley of the truth of these facts, or of the just- 
?ss of the reasoning upon them. The necessity of 
meliorated state of society for the English armies, 
as made evident to him by his own observation; 
id it cannot be doubted that, had that nobleman re- 
ained in India, to complete the plans he meditated 
r the advantage of that country, and had his coad- 
tor, Mr. Pitt, liyed, a suitable religious cstablish- 
ent would have been, by this time, proposed to the 
ast- India company, for every part of their domin- 
ns in Hindostan. But marquis Wellesley had an- 
her and a more imperious service first lo ^txfocvtv^ 
d this waSf to save the body o5 tVv^ ^xcv^vc^ \V5fc^i 
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British Iliiidostan was, at that moment, surrounded 
by strong and formidable enemies, who where put- 
ting themselves "in the attitude of the tiger," as a 
Vakeel of Tippoo expressed it, "to leap upon the 
prey." And this service that great statesman achiev- 
ed under Divine Providence, first, by destroying 
the Mysorean empire, under Tippoo Sultaun, and 
thereby distinguishing the Mahomedan power in 
Hindostan; secondly, by overwhelming the hitherto 
invincible Ms^harattas; and lastly, by forming on the 
frontier a league of strength, which like a wall of 
irorij has saved the country from native invasion 
ever since; notwithstanding its subsequent critical 
;ind exposed state, in consequence of frequent chan- 
ges of the supreme government, and of dissentions 
in our army. The services which that nobleman per* 
formed for our empire in the east were very ill un- 
derstood at tlie time: his views were so comprehen- 
siv«;, that few men could embrace them: They arc 
more generally acknowledged now: but it is to be 
apprehended tliat some years must yet elapse before 
all the beneficial ccnsf qucnces of his administra- 
tion, will be fully made known to his country. 

It has been a subject of wonder to many in Eng- 
land, that our army should at any time betray symp- 
toms of disaffection in India, when no instance of it 
occurs elsewhere. But the surprise will cease, when 
the circumstances before mentioned shall have been 
duly weighed. Of the individuals engaged in the late 
di£tur!:ance.s at Madras, there were perhaps some 
n!^,o had not witnessed the service of Christian wor- 
sliip for twenty years; whose minds were impressed 
by the daily view of the rites of tlic Hindoo religion, 
and hr\il lost almost all memory of their own. It i< 
morally in-tpossible to live long in such circumstance*^ 
vv iihout being \n some degree aiTected by them. That 
loyalty is but litll.' to be depended Oii, whether abroa(^» 
or at iiomej which has lost the basis of religion 
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The true spring of the irregular, proceeding, con- 
temptuous remonstance and ultimate disaffection of 
the military in India, is this: large bodies of troops 
at a great distance from Britian, which they never 
expect to see again, begin, after a long absence, to 
feel more sensibly their own independence, while 
their affection for their native country gradually di- 
minishes. And if, under such circumstance, they 
have not the restraints of religion, (for what is obe- 
dience "to the powers that be" but ihe restrain of 
religion?) and if they have not the frequent view of 
Christian worship to recal their minds, by associa- 
tions of ideas, to the sacred ordinances and princi- 
ples of their country, it is impossible to foresee to 
what degrees of rebellion or infatuation they may 
proceed. It is unjust to ascribe these proceedings 
to the casual acts of the governor for the time being. 
Indiscreet measures on }iis part may form the pre- 
text: but the true cause lies much deeper. The 
company's officers in India are as honorable a body 
of military men as are to be found in the world, the 
author knows them, but they ure in peculiar circum- 
stances; and if any other description of iroops were 
ill Jiejr stead, passing a whole life in such unchns' 
t'lanizhig' service, the same causes would still pro- 
duce the same effects. 

The most alarming consideration, while things 
remain in their present state, is this, that, in propor- 
tion as our empire encreases, and our force in India 
grows stronger, the danger arising from the forego- 
ing causes, becomes the greater. These are obviou:^ 
truths, on which it is not necessary to dilate. But 
there is another subject allied to this, which the a\;- 
thor thinks it a solemn duty to bring bcforu the 

public. 

Not only are our troops denied suitable reljg:ous 
instruction, when they arrive in India, but they aro 
destitute of it, durmg their long voyage to ^-^v w^- 
try* Ths voyage is, on an aveta^e^ v»ns.tCi^\5^|P 
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Ifov,pttvin<nou^t certainly to be made for dtvi 
voniiipt Hnd for spiritual consolation to the solJJ 
diet«i during that period; for it is sometimea a p 
rioiAof.great :iii:kiiL-ss, and of frequent death. L 
deed there ought to be a chaplain on board of evcrj' 
Iodi«al)ip.* 

TTiiiy who profess to believe in the Christian re- 
ligion, ought al£0 to believe iti the superintending 
prondeiKe of God: ought to believe that the divine 
Hesungwill accompany those designs which are un- 
Ikntakco in his name, and conducted in his fear. If 
-we'wcn a heathen nation, then might we send forth 
onrfieeti without a praj-er, and commit them, for a 
•ifc Toynge, "to goddess fortune and fair winds." 
Bat wc are a Christian nation, though not a super- 
stitious one; and, however individuals may consider 
it^itii certain that our couutrymen in general, view 
the performance of the offices of religion with great 
respect; and that, in particular circumstances ok 
board ship, no duty is more acceptable, none more 
uiteresting, none more salutarj' and consoling. Sucli 
scenes the author himself has wimessed; and from 
those persons who have witnessed such scenes, hei 
has never Iieard but one opinion as to the proprie^ 
of having a clergjaaan to form one of the great family 
io a ship, in these long, sickh-, ant^ perilous voym 
ges. When the liewa arrived in England last year 
of the loss of the seven India-men in a distant ocean, 

»iian«Iiiiilibubi«npr»Duil. Om ImporUMdgljr sTiIia iiluflaiD • 
Iii4li-inanniiflilte,u tnpa^iitnidlbBiliidIciarilKtsaiu#iM(nu«ei 
pmnidlnK m laaix-, nbu, for nni eltomt dtnotlon ot ihu ldii4,«tM 

u>n,«a Illy Mrsn til* c 

th« glupldn, ihuhs tbHildunditiODlltb* m 

■.""■'"l! I»n»™ie>. uM tb. common >1-Di<iili of (Mf»Ur IB.. »..i»,uH, u, 
hi iDiiTuctisn aribt iiiid.Mpmf d. til> Mrrtosi iriMM be inU; Inaunw, m«n 

- t be bapH to \n,n on tn^Tfaxj i\Hfimxa™\xKA\A^ <&*. 
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how gratifying would it have been to surviving 
friends, if they could have been assured that the 
offices of religion and the consolation of its minis* 
ters, had been afforded to those who perished^ 
during their last days!* These events have a warn- 
ing voice; and it is not unbecoming a great and res- 
pectable body of men, like the East-India company^ 
to attend to it. The author has already remarked, 
that the legislature has not neglected a subject of 
this importance. It is required that every ship of 
the line should have a chaplain; and we have lately 
seen some of our most renowned admirals, both be- 
fore and after battle, causing the prayers and thanks- 
givings of the fleet to ascend to the God of heaven- 
There still remains one topic more, to which the 
author would advert. It may be presumed to be 
the wish of the n ojor part of this nation, that when- 
ever a missionary of exemplary character and of 
respectable recommendation, applies to the East- 
India Company for a passage to our Eastern shores, 
his request might be treated with indulgence. In 
him we export a blessing (as he may prove to be) 
to thousands of our fellow-creatures ; and his ex- 
ample, and instructions and prayers, will do no harm 
to the ship in which he sails. While the East-India/ 
Cqmpany retain the sole privilege of conveyance to 
Ihdhiy the nation would be pleased to see this con- 
descension shewn to persons in humble circum- 
stances, whose designs are of a public character, and 
acknowledged by all men to be pious and praise;r 
worthy. The author will conclude these observa- 
tions with a paragraph which he has found in a ma- 
nuscnpt of the Rev. Mr. Kohloff, of Tanjore, the 
successor of Mr. Swartz, which has been just trans- 
mitted for publication : 

** It is a remarkable fact, that since the founda- 
tion of our mission, which is now one hundred years, 

* The rev. Faul Limrick was a pasMORer on board onaj^f tliese «h{ps. Mr. 
Lainriuk was second chaplain at the presidency of ForvfW\WVa.\ti\ %.ti %.\fi:v«iXiiAH 
benevolent and re.tpecUible man whose loss wUL beYke«x4vr\\Yk &«%^ ve^tX Xr}^ 
Jurff0 body of the iabMt&nU of Ca{c«U»i and 9C tdtt litelk<^% VBk ¥»^Q12^« 

a 
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and during which period upwards of fifty missiona- 
ries have arrived from Europe ; among the many 
ships that have been lost, there never perished one 
vessel, which had a missionary on board-"* 

The following letter, written by doctor Watson, 
bishop of LlandafT, on the subject of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment for Britisn India, was published 
in Calcutta, in the year 1807: 

Cal^arth'Park^ Kcmiale^ 14th JIai/j 1806. 

REVEREND SIR, 

" Some weeks ago I received your memoir of 
the expediency of an ecclesiastical establishment 
for British India; for which obliging attention I now 
return you my best thanks* I hesitated for some 
time whether I ought to interrupt your speculations 
with my acknowledgments for so valuable a present; 
but on being informed of the noble premium, by 
which you purpose to exercise the talents of gra- 
duates in the university of Cambridge, 1 determined 
to express to }'ou my admiration of } our disinterest- 
edness and zeal in the cause of Christianity. 

'^Twenty years and more have now elapsed since, 
in a sermon before the house of lords, 1 hinted to 
trie then government; the propriety of paying regard 
to the propagation of Christianity in India; and I 
have since then, as fit occasions offered, privately, 
but unsuccessfully, pressed the matter on the con- 
sideration of those in power. If my voice or opi- 
nion can, in future, be of any weight with the king's 
ministers, 1 shall be most ready to exert myself in 
forwarding any prudent meaurc for promoting a 
liberal ecclesiastical establishment in British India; 
it is not without consideration that I say a liberal 
establishment, because I heartily wish that every 
Christian should be at liberty to worship God ac- 
cording to his conscience, and be assisted therein 
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by a teacher, at the public expense, of his own per^ 
suasion. 

**The subjects you have proposed for the work 
which shall obtain your prize, are all of them judi- 
ciously chosen, and if properly treated (as my love 
for my Alma Mater persuades me they will be) 
may probably turn the thoughts of the legislature 
towards the measure you recommend* 

**The Sahitans Lux Evangelii^ by Fabricius, pub- 
lished at Hamburgh, in one thousand, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one, will be of great use to the can- 
didates for your prize; and his Index Geographic 
cus Episcopatuum Urbis Christiani^ subjoined to that 
work, might, if accompanied with proper notes, af- 
ford a very satisfactory elucidation of your third 
head. 

**G6d in his providence, hath so ordered things, 
that America^ which three hundred years ago was 
peopled by none but pagans, has now many millions 
of Christians in it; and will not, probably, three hun- 
dred years hence,, have a single pagan in it, but be 
occupied by more Christians, and more enlightened 
Christians than now exist in Europe. 

"Africa is not now worse fitted for the reception 
of Christianity than America was, when it was first 
visited by Europeans; and Asia is much better fit- 
ted for it. In as much as Asia enjoys a consirlera* 
ble degp-ee of civilization; and some degree of it is 
necessary to the successful introduction of Christian- 
ity. The commerce and colonization of Christian 
states have civilized America, and they will, in 
process of time, civilize and christianize the whole 
earth. Whether it be a Christian duty to attempt, 
by lenient* methods, to propagate the Christian reli- 
gion among pagans and mahomedans, can be doubt- 
ed, I think, by few; but whether any attempt will 
be attended with much success, till Christianity is 
purified from its corruptions, and the lives of Chii&- 
tians are rendered correspondent to iScvw ^^\\^<Sax5k 
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profession, maybe doubted by many: but there cerr 
tainly never was a more promising opportunity of 
trying the experiment of subverting paganism in In- 
dia, than that which has for some years been offered 
to the government of Great Britain. 

**The morality of our holy religion is so salutary 
to civil society, its promises of a future state so con- 
solatory to individuals, its precepts so suited to the 
deductions of the most improved reason, that it 
must finally prevail throughout the world. Some 
have thought that Christianity is losing ground in 
Christendom. I am of a diiferent opinion. Some 
ascititious doctrines, derived from Rome and Gene- 
va, are losing ground amongst learned men; some 
unchristian practices springing from ignorance, bi« 
gotry, intolerance, selfsufficiency of opinion, with 
uncharitableness of judgment, are losing ground 
among all sober minded men; but a belief in Jesus 
Christ, as the Savior of the world, as the medium 
through whom eternal life will be given to all who 
obey his gospel, is more and more confirmed every 
day in the minds of men of eminence and erudition, 
not only in this, but in every other christian counf 
try. From this praise I am not diposed to exclude 
even France itself, notwithstanding the temporary 
apostacy of some of its philosophers from every de- 
gree of religious faith. I cannot but hope well of 
that country, when I see its national institute pro- 
posing for public discussion the following subject; 
*'What has been the influence of the reformation of 
Luther, on the political situation of the different 
states of Europe, and on the progress of knowledge?" 
especially v/hen I see the subject treated by Mr. 
Villers, in a manner which would have derived hon- 
or to the most liberal protestant in the freest st^te in 
Europe. 

**It is not to be denied, that the morals of Chris- 
tians in general fall far short of the standard of 
C/iristian perfection, auA Yv«v^ ev« ^^^^ ^o^%i^%rcc- 
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ly excepting the latter end of the first ccntur}^ 
Yet, notwithstanding this concession* it is a certain 
fact, that the Christian religion has always operated 
to the production of piety, benevolence, self-go- 
vernment, and the love of virtue amongst indivi" 
duals, in every country where it has been received; 
and it will every where operate more powerfullj', 
as it is received with more firm assurance of its 
truth; and it will be every where received with more 
firm assurances of its truth, as it is better under- 
stood; for when it is properly understood, it will 
be freed from the pollutions of superstition and fan- 
aticism among the hearers, and 'from ambition, do- 
mination, and secularity among the teachers* 

^^Your publication has given us in England a 
great insight into the state of Christianity in India, as 
well as into the general state of learning amongst 
you; and it has excited in me the warmest wishes 
for the prosperity of the College of Fort- William. 
It is an institution which would have done honor to 
the wisdom of Solon or Lycurgus. I have no know- 
ledge personally of the marquis Wellesley, but I 
shall think of him and his coadjutors in this under- 
taking, with the highest respect and admiration, as 
long as I live. 

^^I cannot enter into any particulars relative to an 
ecclesiastical establishment in India; nor would it 
perhaps, be proper to press government to take the 
matter into their consideration, till this country is 
freed from the danger which threatens it: but I have 
that opinion of his majesty's ministers, that they will, 
not only from policy, but from a serious sense of re* 
ligious duty, be disposed to treat the subject, whene- 
ver it comes before them, with great judgment raid 
liberality* May God direct their counsels! 

** *Our empire in India,' said Mr* Hastings, *Iiai; 
been acquired by the sword, and must be m;unlai:i- 
ed by the sword*' I cannot agree vjyvVv V\w\\ '\\\^\v.\ 
sentimeat* . All empires have been orv^wvi)^^ 
<L2 
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quired by violence, but they are best established by 
moderation and justice. There was a time when 
we shewed ourselves to the inhabitants of India in 
the character of tyrants and robbers; that time, I 
trust, is gone for ever. 'Flie wisdom of British po- 
licy, the equity of its jurispi^idence, the impartiality 
of its laws, the humanity of its penal code, and above 
all, the incorrupt administration of public justice, will, 
when they are well understood, make the Indians our 
willing subjects, and induce them to adopt a religion 
attended with such consequences to the dearest inter* 
ests of the human mind. They will rejoice in hav- 
ing exchanged the tyranny of Pagan superstition, and 
tlie despotism of their native princes, for the mild 
mandates of Christianity, and the stable authority 
of equitable laws. The difference between suck 
diiFerent states of civil society, as to the production 
of human happiness, is infinite; and the attainment 
of hap|>iness is the ultimate aim of all individuals in 
all nations. lam, reverend sir, your obliged and 
faithful serviMit, 

R. LLANDAFF." 
To Ri"i). Dr. Buchanan^ lice- Provost of the 
College of Fort'Will'iam^ Calcutta* 



CONCLtrSIOX. 

In the progress of these researches the authpr 
has found his mind frequently drawn to consider the 
extraordinary difference of opinion, which exists 
among men of learning, in regard to the importance 
and obligation of communicating religious know- 
ledge to our fellow-creatures. And he has often 
heard tlie question asked by others, What can be the 
cause of this discrepancy of opinion? For thut such 
a dfiforenco dots exist is most evident; and is exem- 
plificd at this moment m sov\^t oIl vVvt vwost illustri* 
ous characters for rank aad\t\xv^\\\^^'»\ti.\)cv'i^'ax\^^ 
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This is a problem of a very interesting character at 
this day, and worthy of a distinct and ample discus- 
siony particularly at the seats of learning. The pro- 
blem may be thus expressed: *^What power is that, 
which produces in the minds of some persons a reat 
interest and concern in the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures; extending not only to th« comfort of their 
existence in this world, but to their felicity hereaf- 
ter; while other men who are apparendy in similar 
circumstances as to learning and information, do not 
feel inclined to move one step for the promotiou of 
such objects?" The latter, it may be, can speculate 
on the philosophy of the human mind, on its great 
powers and high dignity, on the sublime virtue of 
universal benevolence, on tlje tyranny of supersti- 
tion, and the slavery of ignorance; and will some- 
times quote the verse of the poet. 

Homo sum: human! nil a me aliennm puto:" 

but they leave it to others, and generally to the 
Christians in humble life, to exercise the spirit of 
that noble verse. This is a very difficult problem; 
and it has been alleged by some that it cannot be sol- 
ved on any known principles of philosophy. The 
following relation will probably lead to principles 
by which we may arrive at a solution. 

There was once a king in the east, whose empire 
extended over the known world, and his dominion 
*'was to the end of the earth." During the former 
part of his reign, his heart was filled with pride: he 
knew not the God of heaven: and he viewed with 
the utmost indifference the nations over whom he 
ruled, worshipping idols of wood and stone. But it 
pleased the King of Kings to dethrone this haughty 
monarch, to cast him down from his high estate and 
to abase him in the dust. And after he had been for 
a time in the furnace of affliction, and his proud heart 
was humbled, God graciously revealed himself to 
him in his true name and characl^ir^ ?cj\vi\}evvi.w\«t^- 
tored him to his former prosperity aw^Ji ^o\<^\*"^^^ 
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penitent king, thus once more exalted, and filled 
with admiration at the discover}* of the only true 
God, immediately issued an edict to the whole world, 
setting forth the greatness of the Most High, as- 
serting his glory, and inviting all nation to "praise and 
magnify him that liveth for ever, whose dominion 
is an everlasting. dominion, and his kingdom is from 
generation to generation." This memorable edict 
began in these sublime terms: 

*'^ Nebuchadnezzar the King^ unto all people^ nor 
tions^ and languages^ that dwell in all the earthy 
Peace, be multiplied unto you. I thought it good to 
shew the signs and wonders which the most high 
God hath wrought toward me. How great are his 
signs! How mighty are his wonders!" Having re- 
counted the judgment and mercy of God to him- 
self, he thus concludes; "Now 1 Nebuchadnezzar, 
praise and extol and honor the king of Heaven, all 
whose works are truth and his ways judgment; and 
them that walk in pride he is able to abase."* 

Such a proclamation to the nations of the earth 
was a noble act of a king, and ought to be had in per- 
petual remembrance, i t reminds us of the last charge 
of HIM "who ascended up on highr'^o teach all na- 
tions. It discovers to us the new and extended ben- 
evolence, greatness of mind, and pure and heavenly 
charity; which distinguish that man, whose heart has 
been impressed by the grace of God. How solemn 
his sense of duty! How ardent to declare the glory 
of his Savior! His views for the good of men, how 
disinterested and enlarged! It is but too evident, that 
all our speculations concerning a divine revelation, 
and the obligation imposed on us to study it our- 
selves, or to communicate it to others, are cold and 
uninteresting and excite not to action, "until, through 
the tender compassion of God, the day-spring from 
on high visit us, to give light to them that sit in dark 
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ncss;* to humble our. hearts, at the remembrance of 
our sins against God, and to affect them with a just 
admiration of his pardoning mercy* 

Let Great Britain imitate the example of the Chal- 
dean king; and send forth to all the world her tes- 
timony concerning the true God. She also reigns , 
over many nations which ^Vorship idols of wood and 
stone;" and she ought, in like manner, to declare to 
\ them "the^ijTi^ ana wonders of the Almighty." And 
in this design every individual will concur, of every 
church, family, and name, whose heart has been pen- 
etrated with just apprehensions of the most high 
God; having known his judgments and experienced 
his mercy* 

Kirbi^ Hally Boroughbridge^ 
JF^'*. 15, 1811. 

# Luke ii. 79. 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE EXPEDIENCY OF 

N ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT 

JOR 

BRITISH IJ^BIA. 



PART I. 

TilE MEANS OP PRESERVING THE PROPESSION OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION AMONG OUR COU?(TRYM£N IN INDIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

Present state of the English Church in India. 

t . The present establishment of English chaplains 
the British empire in India, is not much greater 
^n the factorial establishment in the time of lord 
ive. 

^- There are six military chaplains for Bengal, 
har, Oude, the Dooab, and Orissa. There are 
't:e chaplains in «he town of Calcutta, five at the 
-sidency of Madras, and four at the presidency of 
mbay. Nor is that list ever full. Two-thfrds of 
: number is the average for the last ten years^ 

3. Some islands in the West Indies have a more 
jular church establishment, and more extensive 
ristian advantages than the British empire in the 
it. Jamaica has eighteen churches; English India 
i three; one at Calcutta, one at Madras, and one 
Bombay. 

4. At the establishment of Bencoolen, at the fac- 
y at Canton, at the flourishing settlement of Prince 

Wales's Island, at Malacca, at Amboyna, and at 
; other islands to the eastward now in our posses- 
n, there is not a single clergyman of the English 
arch, to perform the rite of bapusnx^ ot Xo ^^- 
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brate any other Christian office. The two British 
armies in Hindostan, and in the Dekhan, lately in 
the field, had not one chaplain. 

5. The want of an ecclesiastical establishment has 
produced a system, not only of extreme irregularity 
in the discipline of our church, but of positive of- 
fence against Christian institution. Marriages, bu- 
rials, and sometimes baptisms, by the civil magis- 
trate or by a military officer, are not only performed, 
but are in a manner sanctioned by a precedent of 
thirty years. 

6. And as to the state of religion among the peo- 
ple who have no divine service, it is such as might 
be expected. After a -residence for some years at a 
station where there is no visible church, and where 
the superstitions of the natives are constandy visible, 
all respect for Christian institutions wears away; and 
the Christian Sabbath is no otherwise distinguished 
than by the disphiy of^ the British flag. 

7. Were we, on the other hand, to state particu- 
larly the regard paid by our countiymen to Christian 
instruction, wherever it is regularly aflbrded, it 
would be nn additional argument for granting the 
means off affording it. Wherever the Christian 
minister solicits attention, he finds an audience. In 
whatever part of British India he is stationed, there 
will be a disposition to respect the religion of early 
life, when its public ordinances shall have been re- 
vived. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

Of the establishment of the Romish Cuvrch in the East, 

There are three archbishops and seventeen bishops 

of the Romish church established ir. the east. The 

iiatiyes naturally sup\io?i^ \!c\^X y.o ?»^Osx ^v^vdty be- 
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longs to the EneUsh church. In Bengal alone there 
are eight Romisn churches, fbttr Armenian churches, 
Euid two Greek churched. In confirmation of this 
statement, we shall subjoin an authentic report of 
the Roman catholic establishments, which has been 
transmitted by tbe archbishop of Goa. 



Establishment of the Roman CkahoHc church hi 

the east. 

Aichbishop of Goa, Metropolitan*^ 
and Primate of the Orient 

Archbishop of Cranganore in Mal- 
abar 

Bishop of Cochin, Malabar 

Bishop of St. Thomas, at Mad- 
ras.''*' His diocese includes Cal- Presented by 
cutta, where he has a legate \,t!ie king ofPor-^ 



Bishop of Mallacca 

Bishop of Macao 

Bishop of Pekin 

Two Bishops in the interior of 

China 
Bishop of Mozambique 



tuffah 



Bishop of Siam 
Bishop of Pegu 

Bishop of Varipoli, Malabar 
Bishop of B%»mbay 
Bishop of Thibet 
Prefect of the Romish Mission 
at Nepaul f 



} 



Presented by 
the Pope. 



j Presented by 
\the college De 
Propaganda Fi- 
de. 



• [The Danish miMio«avi6s» BaHholomew Ziaftntalgiut and Joha CrMit 
Orundter, in a letter to tbe Society in Enflmnd for promotinf ChriitiMi koowl- 
•4glp, dated "Tranquebar, January ft, 1713/* o^scrres, "The Roman miaalon*. 
flai themielves confessed tp- us at Bfadims* that their coDcrej^oa ia ibat 
yUde coBflMed of twehre thoasand members.**— —AnkAC. L4\ 

f Sed f^er ifjhimki Ai iitto aesetTchefj N^ U% 
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One archbi&hop aud three bishops 1 
at ]VIan:IIa, and the Pxlippine V 
islands J 



Bibhop of Pondicherry~Vacant. 



1 



Presented hif 
the King of 
Spain* 

Presented by 
the late king of 
France. 



Churches in Bengal^ and number of Priests attached 

to each. 
Church at Calcutta - - - 



Serampore • 
Chinsurah 
}3anc1el 
Cossimbazar 



Three churches at Chittagong - - 

Church at Backergunge 

■ Bowal - - - 

Armenian Churches, 
Church at Calcutta - - - 

— — Chinsurah - - - 

Deccii - - - 

Sycl;;bad • - - 

Madras - - - 

Bon^bay - - - 



Surat 



Greek Churches. 
Church at Calcutta - - - 
Chapt'I at Dccca . - - . . 



Three P/iests. 
One Priest. 
One Priest. 
Three Priests* 
One Priest. 
Three Priests. 
One Priest. 
One Priest. 

• 

Tliree priests. 
One priest. 
Two priests. 
One prifst. 
Three priests. 
One bishop & 

a priest. 
Tv.o priests. 



Three priests. 
One priest. 



^ 



1. The above establishments are at present full 
with the exception of the Bishopric of Pondi cherry, 
Avhich was formerly presented by the king of France; 
and it is stated that the revenues are the same grant- 
ed at the first endowment, with some exceptions of 
increase. 

2. On a view of the ancient and respectable t^' 
tahJjshmcnt. of the IIok\\hV\ cWx'cb^ v:e naturally dcr 
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sire to know its present character, and whether it 
can boast of a religious or civilizing efficiency. 

The Romish church in India is coeval witli the 
Spanish and Portuguese empires in the east: and 
though both empires are now in ruins, the church 
remains* Sacred property has been respected in 
the difFerenl revolutions; for it is agreeable to Asi- 
atic principle to reverence religious institutions. The 
revenues are in general small, as is the case in the 
Roman Catholic countries at home; but the priests 
live every where in respectable or decent circum- 
stances* Divine service is regularly performed, and 
the cfiurches are generally well attended; ecclesias- 
tical discipline is preserved; the canonical European 
ceremonies are retained; and the benefactions of the 
people are liberal. It has been observed that the 
Roman Catholics in India yield less to the luxury 
of the country and suffer less from the climate than 
the English: owing it may be supposed, to their 
youth being surrounded by the sam^ religious es- 
tablishments they had at home,and to their being still 
subject to the observation and counsel of religious 
characters, whom they are taught to reverence. 

3. Besides the regular churches there are numer- 
ous Romish missions established throughout Asia. 
But the zeal of conversion has not been known dur- 
ing the last century. The missionaries are now gen- 
erally stationary; respected by the natives for their 
learning and medical knowledge, and in general for 
their pure manners, they ensure to themselves a 
comfortable subsistence, and are enabled to show 
hospitality to strangers. 

4. On a general view of the jRoman catholic church 
we must certainly acknowledge that, besides it*% 
principal design in preserving the faith of its own 
members, it possesses a civilizing influence in Asia; 
and that notwithstanding its constitutional asperity, 
intolerant and repulsive, compared with the gener- 
ous principles of the protestant Te\\^OTv^\\.\vw^ ^B^ 
yelled much of the darkness of pa^ax\\vct\. ^ 
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A TCgdkr ecdniutical *tuSf&Amait£or Brtfih 
ItklKiaBafbeflinuUxedwiAom'diScidl^. Twvfai* 
abop»lBi^ mmfti if Ib<Us were less remote from 
JMuuBi Mit U* ittcooTCidieaee resulting from suddra 
4kitfM, Bd febHAsloog intetval of succession 
Ann Ellwand, rendni it ncctssar}' that there should 
ke Attt or HMR ntni flf epiicopal dignity; an arcli- 
WdKtp andmetrbpbtjtini ot India, to preside at the 
Unt of tile siureilie gJBrenintent in Bengal; and o 
y*h(» at CUB of the ' ~ 



R of the two attbordinate presidencies, 

_, ,, _. J tad Baiiib«7> These three dioceses 

tliMdd «^&ftce rMp6~cmi(7^il our continental pos- 
sesHMis in theeut. To these must be added a bi- 
ahc^ric for Cejioti, to compr^iid all tlie adjacent 
^laiiQs, and aiBo New HoQandand the islands in &e 
Pacific Ocean. The number of rectors and curates 
4n ealJi diocese must be regulated by the number of 
military stations, andtjf towns and islands cootuiiung 
European inhabitants: with an especial attention tt 
this circumstance, that provision may be made for 
keeping the establishment,^^, without constant re* 
ference to England. The necessity of such provi- 
sion will be illustrated by the followiag fact: In Ben- 
gal and the adjacent provinces there is at present an 
establishment of six military chaplains; but that 
number is sometimes reduced one half. When s 
chaplain dies or goes home, his successor does not 
iU-rive, ia most cases, till two years afterwards. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Considerations deduced from the propriety or necessity 
of an ecclesiastical establishment, 

1. Has it ever been fully considered on what 
ground a religious establishment has been given to 
all the other dependencies of Great Britain, and de- 
nied to India? It might be deemed as sacred a du- 
ty of the mother country to support Christian insti- 
tutions among us^ as among the English in the West 
Indies; and particularly in Canada and Nova-Scotia, 
both of which provinces are honoured with episco- 
pal institutions* Our peculiar situation seems to give 
to us a yet higher title to such advantages. Living 
in a remote and unhealthy country, amidst a super- 
stitious and licentious people, where botk mind and 
body are liable to suffer, we have, it will be allowed, 
as strong a claim on our country for -Christian privi- 
leges as any other description of British subjects. 
Of the multitude of our countrymen who come out 
every year, there are but a few whoever return. 
Wheii they leave England, they leave their religion 
forever. 

2. It will not be an objection to a church estab- 
lishment in India, that it has the semblance of a roy- 
al institution* Nor is it probable that it will be op- 
posed on the ground of expense. By the late ces- 
sions and conquests, province!^ have been added to 
our sovereignty, whose annual revenues would pay 
the whole ecclesiastical establishment of England 
many times over. 

3. This is the only country in the whole world, 
civilized or barbarous, where no tenth is paid; where 
no twentieth,no hundredth, no thousandth part of its 
revenue is given by government, for the support of 
the religion of that government; and it is the only in- 
stance in the annals of our couuXrv v?\vfcx^ Occox^^^^ 
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stale have been diBincmbcred. Wc seem at present 
to be trying the question, "Whether religion be oe- 
cessar)' for a statcj" whether a remote commercial 
empire, having no sign of the Deity, no temple, no 
type of any thing heavenly, may notyet maititain its 
Chriscinn puiity, and its political strengili amidst Pa- 
gan superliiions, and a voluptuous and unprincipled 
people? 

■1. When the Mahomedans conquered India, diey 
introduced the religion of Mahomet into every quar* 
lur of Hindostan, where it csisis unto this day; nnd 
ihey created munificent endowments for the cstah- 
iishmtnt of their faith. The same country under 
siir sovereignty, has seen no iniititution for the reli* 
i^ion of Christ. 

J. linw peculiar ia that policy, which reckons on 
the perpetuity of an empire in the east, without the 
aid of reltgion, or of religious men; and calculates 
that a foreign nation, annuUing all sancity in its char- 
iicier among a people accustomed to reverence the 
Deity^ will flourish forever in the heart of Asia, by 
arms or commerce alone! ' 

6. It is not necesayy to urge particvdarly the dan. 
ger from French infidelity and its concomitant prin- 
ciples, as an argument for a religious establishment 
in India; for although these principles have been felt 
here, the danger now is much less than formcrlv. — 
Under the administration of Marquis Wellesky, 
Frenchmen and French principles have been sub- 
dued. And nothing would now so consolidate our 
widely extended dominions, or prove more obnox- 
ious to the counsels of our European enemies in their 
attempts on this country, than an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment; which would give our empire in the 
east the stmblance of our empire in the west, and 
iport our English principles, on the stable basis of 
fcnglish religion. 

advantages of such an establishment, 

ipcct to our [iscendctvcy amoi\^vV^twfll\N«ai'»tiVbie 
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incalculable. Their constant observation is, that ^Hhe 
English have no religion;" and they wonder whence 
we have derived our principles of justice, humanity, 
magnanimity, and truth* Amidst all our conquests 
in the east; amidst the glory of our arms or policy; 
amidst our brilliant display of just and generous qua- 
lities, the Englishmen is still in their eyes " the Ca- 
fir;" that is the Infidel. 

8. The Scriptures have been lately translated into 
some of the vernacular languages of India. The na- 
tives read these scriptures, and there they find the 
principles of the English. ^^Biit if these scriptures 
be true,'^ say they, **where is your church?" We an- 
swer *'at home." They shake the head, and say that 
something must be wrong; and that although there 
are good principles in our holy book, they might ex- 
pect something more than internal evidence, if we 
would wish them to believe that it is from God; or 
even that we think so ourselves. 



CHAPTER V. 

Objections ta an cede si as deal establishment considered, 

"Is an ecclesiastical. establishment necessary. Our 
^'commercial Indian empire has done hitherto with- 
out it." 

1. Perhaps the character of our Indian empire has 
suffered by the want of a religious establishment. — 
Froni whatever cause it proceeded, we know that 
the moral principles of our countrymen were, for 
many years, in a state of public trial before the tri- 
bunal of Europe, in relation to this commercial em- 
pire; and that Indian immorality was for a time pro- 
verbial. ^ ■.*• 

2. It was observed, in extenuation, at that pe- 
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any other nation in our peculiar circumstances; that 
India was remote from national observation; and 
that^educements were powerful and numerous*--' 
AU this was true. And yet we are the only nation 
in Europe having dominions in the east, which be- 
ing aware of these evils, declined to adopt any re- 
ligious precaution to prevent them. What then was 
to be looked for in a x;emote and extensive empire, 
administered in all its parts by men, who came out 
boys, without the plenitude of instruction of En- 
glish youth in learning, morals, or religion; and who 
were let loose on their arrival amidst native licen- 
tiousness, and educated amidst conflicting super- 
stitions ? 

3. Since that period the hohor of the nation has 
been redeemed, and its principles have been asserted 
in a dignified manner. An amelioration in the ser- 
vice, equally acknowledged in the character and 
prosperity of our empire, has auspiciously commenc- 
ed, and is rapidly progressive. 

4. But perhaps an objection will be founded on 
this acknowledged improvement. If so much, it 
will be said, can be done by wise administration 
and by civil institution, without a church, may we 
not expect that the empire will for the future be 
propisiously administered, and flourish in progres- 
sion, without the aid of a religious institution ? 

In answer la such an observation, we might ask, 
what it would avail the English nation that it were 
swayed by the ablest policy for the next ten years, if 
during that period, youth were denied the advanta- 
ges of religious instruction, and the national church 
were abolished ? Peculiar as is the administration 
of India as subject to Britain, no comparison can 
be instituted between its present consolidated em- 
pire, and its former factorial state; or between what 
^was tolerable a few years ago, and v/hat is expedient 



5. It cannot be justly objected to an ecdesiastkal 
sstablbment in India, that it will promote colomsu* 
:ion. It will probably faVire a contrary effecU 

It is to be hoped indeed that the cler^ themselves 
ivill remain in the country to an old age, in order 
.hat they may acquire the reverence of fathers, and 
iiat their pious services may not be withdrawl:^ when 
hose services shall have become the hiost valuable 
md endearing to their people. But it may be ex* 
lected that the effect of their christian counsel, will 
Lccelerate the return of others; by saving young per* 
009 from that course of life, which b so often de^ 
itructtve to health and fortune. 

6* What is it which confines so many in this re« 
note country, to so late a period of life i The want 
>f faithful instructors in their youth. What is it 
rhich induces that despAdent and indolent habit of 
aind, which contemplates home without aflfection, 
md yet expects here no happiness ? It is the want 
if Ccn^nseUore in situations of authority, to save 
;hem from debt, oh their arrival in the country; 
ind to guard them against that illicit native connex* 
on (not less injurious, it has been said, to the un- 
ierstanding than to the affections,) which the long 
ibsence of religion from this service has almost 
'endered not disreputable. 

r. Of what infinite importance it is to the state, 
hat the Christian Sabbath should be observed by 
)ur countrymen here; and that this prime safeguard 
)f loyal, as well as of religious principles, should be 
[ttaintained in this remote empire. But how shall 
•he Sabbath be observed, if there be no ministers of 
DBligion I For want of divine sei-vice, Europeans 
ia general; instead of keeping the Sabbath holy, 
profane it openly. The Hindoo works on that day, 
and the Englishman works with him- The only days 
on which the Englishman works not, are the 
Hindoo holidays; for on these days, the Hiu* 
doQ wili not work with hinv* TVv^ WKWi'fti^vpN^^v 
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, >p|tt MOttbEBl^ndtpvticdirijtfaatbelongTBglli' 
' "-l ^Ullndtuls. ha Ihit *Kvfiar to it, coocidered as be* 

, '^iBg-under the law of C^iAtian commerce; that it i% 
in pan, die prod»« of Sunday l^wur by Christial 
hands* 

- 8. Does itaot appear a pn>per thing to vise and 
good met) in Eogtuid, (for after a long residence ia 
India, ve somettmes lose si^ of wbai b sccououd 
proper at home,) does it not seem proper, when a 
thousand British soldiers are asserobJcd at a remote 
station in (he heart of Asia, that the Sjbhath of their 
coontry should be oocicedf That, at least, it should 
not become what it is, and ever must be, where there 
is no religious rtstruat, a day of peculiar profligacy! 
To us it would appear not only a poiiiic, but a ha^ 
MMRf act, in rentect of these our countr\-mcn, to hal- 
low <6» jnremh.day. Of a thousand soldiers ia 
sielcly India, there will generally be a hundred, wlio 
are in a declining state of health; who, after a long 
struggle with the climate and with iiHtemperanee, 
have fallen into a dejected and hopeless state of 
mind, and pass their time in pamful reflection ontheii 
distant homes, their absent fantilicB, and rm the in^t- 
cretioDs of past life; but vhose hearts would revive 
within them on their entering once more tlie house 
of God, and hearing the^absolution of the gospel to 
the returning sinner. 

The oblivion of the Sabbath in India, is tliat which 

properly constitutes banishment from our country- 

The chief evil of our esilc is found here; for this 

extinction of the sacred day lends, more than aaj" 

thing else, to eradicate from our minds respect for 

the religion and affection for the manners ai^ 

institutioas, and even for the local scenes of cain 

life. 

^^ 9. Happy indeed would it be, were it possible to 

"%riuce a learned and pious clergy to colonize in En- 

tB India. They would be a blessing to the coun- 

Si-jBuC let us righlAy utidet^tMii ■w'nw. 'OrC\?. t<ilatti-' 
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zation is; for the term seq;ps to have been often used 
of late without a precise meaning* If to colonize in 
India, be to pass the wh^le of ones life in it, thei\, 
do ninety out ofthe hunared colonize; for- of thef^* 
whole number of Europeans who come out to India, 
a tenth part do not return* . 

10. At what future period will a better opportu- 
nity offer for meliorating the circumstances of life in 
this country? Shall our Christian nation wait till 
centuries elapse, before she consider India otherwise 
that a fountain of luxury for the mother, country; 
Xhile her sons, in successive multitudes, sink under 
the inhospitable climate, or perish in defence of the 
empire, denied the means of religious instruction 
and consolation? common to every other Christian 
people? 

!!• The slightest investigation, before a competent 
tribunal, of the state of our church, and circumstan- 
ces of, our countrymen in India, will confirm fully 
the statement in the preceding pages; and will am- 
plify the necessity of the measure proposed in the 
xnind of every man who is a friend to his country's 
honour or prosperity. 

12. It will be remembered that nothing which has 
been observed is intended to imply that any peculiar 
provision should be made immediately for the in- 
struction of the natives. Any extensive establish- 
ment of this kind, however becoming our national 
character, or obligatory on our principles, cannot 
possibly be organized to efficient purpose, without 
the aid of a local church. 

13- Let us first establish our own religion among 
ourselves, and our Asiatic subjects will soon l^nefit 
by it- When once our national chuwch shall have 
been confirmed in India, the members of that church 
will be the best qualified to advise the state as to the 
means by which, from time to time, the civilizatictt 
of the natives may be promoted. 
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|> Supposing an ecdniudcal es&JEitismncbt tofun 
hMto given to India, v/e shall now conaider the rt-'j 
•Db, in regard to the civilizatioQ of the natives.*— 
No immediate benefit is to be expected from it m 
the way of revolution: but it may be demonstrated 
Jhyjl deduction from facts, that the inost beneficial 
MMequcnces will follow, in the way of ordioary et^ 
feet, from an adequate cayse. ^ 

9< The expediency of increasing our church GH 
t^llishmeiit in India, and of communicatiDg Cbritf 
tiaa instruction to our Asiatic subjects, was debiM' 
in partiameot in the year 1793. The restilouoM 
which recognize the general principle of "chUhAlg 
die natives of India, ' were carried, and now stand 
on ivcord in the Journals of the house of commons. 
It was considered, however, as an inauspicious mo- 
ment (at the commencement of a perilous war) to 
organise the necessary estabtistunent for India, and 
the bill was referred to future consideration. 

3. Since that period the sitnatioD and circumstan- 
ces of both countries are fnaterially changed. TTie 
French revolution has imposed upon us the du^ of 
tisiog new means for extending and establishiof 
Christian principles. Our territorial possessions '» 
At east have been nearly doubled in extent; a^ 
ihMice arises the duty of cherishing the religion aini 



morals of ihe increased number of our couutryme«, 
who occupy these possessions; as well aa of promot- 
ing the civilization of our native subjects by every 
rational means* 

4. To civilize the Hindoos will be considered by 
most men, our dutt^\ but is it practicable? and if 
jjracticable, would it be consistent with a wise policy? 
It has been alledged by some, that no direct means 
ought to be used for the moral improvement of the 
natives; and it is not considered liberal or politic to 
disturb their superstitions* 

Whether we use direct means or not, their super- 
stitions will be (disturbed under the influence of 
British civilization. But we ought first to observe 
that there are multitudes who have no faith at all. 
Neither Hindoos nor Mussulmans, out-casts from 
every faith; they are of themselves fit objects for the 
beneficence of the British parliament* Subjects of 
the British empire, they seek a cast and a religion, 
and claim from a just government the franchise of a 
human creature* 

5. And as to those who have a faith, that faith, 
never will be disturbed, whether we wish it or not 
under the influence of British principles: this is a 
truth confirmed by experience* Their prejudices 
weaken daily in every European settlement. Their 
sanguinary rites cannot now bear the noonday of 
English observation: and the intelligent among them 
are ashamed to confess the absurd principles of their 
own casts. As for extfeme delicacy towurd the sup** 
erstitions of the Hindoos, they understand it not.—*' 
Their ignorance and apathy are so extreme, that no 
means of instruction will give them serious offence, 
except positive violence.* 

• The Christian missionary is always followed by crowd* of the common p«o. 
^e who liHiftn with i,Teat nlea'ureto the du.putatJoa between l.im aud the Bra- 
mins; and arc uoti. little amuoed w.'ien --hi ttr-ihrjin.-. depart- iud ::pp(iinl ano- 
ther day for the discus?ion. Thep6«r!': scvn nnift«^ brine b«.Pk tu* ttt^Xvoxvas 
bv I'.oastraiut, and urge them to the .-i..:-- i*. ? ".c i;; 
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6. It is necessary to he explicit on this point; for it 
seems that, independently of its supposed policy, it 
has been accounted a virtue at home, not to remove 
the prejudices of the ignorant natives; not to reprove 
their idolatry; not to touch their bloody superstition; 
and that this sentiment has been emblazoned by much 
•eloquence and rendered very popular; just as if we 
were performing an act of charity by so doing; just 
as if it were so considered by the natives. It is not 
an act of charity on our parts, nor is it so considered 
by them. They themselves tell us plainly why we 
do not mind their religion; *^not because we ftfar to 
disturb their "tranquility, but because we have no 
religion of our own»'* 

7. A Hindoo may live with his English master 
tor twenty years, and never once hear him mention 
his religion* He gives then his mastt^r no credit for 
his delicacy in not proselyting him. But he gives 
him credit for this, that he is a humane man, just 
in liis conduct, of good faith in his promises, and in- 
indiflercnt aljout his(the Hindoo's) pnjudiccs. They 
very reverse of all which, was his predecessor the 
IVIahomi'tan. 

8. Not to harass the natives unnecessarily on any 
subject is doubtless good policy: but in this case it is 
a cheap policy, for it is perfectly natural to us, and 
therefore has ever been maintained. Did we con- 
sider ihcir moral improvement equal in importance 
to tribute or revenue, we should long ago have at- 
tempted it. We can claim no merit then for thisyir- 
bcarancc^ for it arises from our own unconcern about 
the Christian religion. 

9. But so great is the truth and divine excellence 
of our religion, that even the principles which flow 
irom it riniotely, lead the hcatliens to inquire into its 
(iocliiae- the fountain. ' Natives of all ranks in Hin- 
dostau, at tlieir courts aiul In their bazars, behold an 
nu7ul contrast bet>Yten iiicir base aiici illiberal max- 

^nis, i\nd our in«-t ;\vj\ '/jCivoyou^ W\\\d\^\vi?k* OC diis 
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they discourse to each other, and inquire about the 
cause but we will not tell them. We are ashamed to 
confess that these principles flow from our religion. 
We would indeed rather acknowledge any other 
source. * 

10. The action of our principles upon them is ne- 
vertheless constant; and some aid of religious con- 
sideration, oh our part, would make it effective.— 
They are a divided people. They have no common 
interest. There is no such thing as a hierarchy of 
Brahminical faith in Hindostan, fixed by certain te- 
nets, and guided by an infallible head. They have 
no ecclesiastical polity, church government, synods, 
or assemblies. Some Brahmins are supported by her- 
editary lands granted to a family or attached to a 
temple, and pass their time in passive ignorance with- 
out concern about public affairs. Brahmins having 
no endowment, engage in lay offices, as shopkeepers 
monev-lenders, clerks and writers; or in other infer- 
ior and servile occupations. Others seek a religious 
character, and prosecute study at some of the Hin- 
doo schools, of which there are a great nunxber \x% 
Hindostan. These are, in general, supported by the 
contributions of their students, or by public alms. 
The chief of these schools are Benares, Nuddeea, 
aud Ougein. Benares, has acquired a higher cele- 
brity for general learning than the other schools.— 
But a Brahmin of Nuddeea or of Calcutta, acknow- 
ledges no jurisdiction of a Brahmin at Benares; or 
of any other Brahmin in Hindostan. The Brahmin- 
ical system, from Cape Comorin to Tibet, is purely 
republican, or rather anarchical* The Brahmins of 
one province often differ in their creed and customs 
from those in another. Of the chief Bramins in tliQ 
college of Fort William, there are few (not being of 
the same district) who will give the same account of 
their faith, or refer to the same sacred books. So 
much do the opinions of some oC tho^^ ticiH* yr.^v:. 
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i:ollege dilTer, thai they will not so much as worship 
or eat with each other. The Brahmins in general 
• a-.inct rccu/ their sacred hooks. Their ignorance of 
vritir.g and of th'j gtogarphy of the country is such 
that there is no general communication among them, 
i'olitical or religious. 

1 1 . The natives of liindostan are a divided peo- 
\t]t. The\' iiavc no common interest. To dissem- 
n lie ntw principles among them is not difHcult. 
ihey are no less tenacious of opinion than of cus- 
tom. In no other countr\' has there been such a va** 
riety of opinions on religious subjects, for many 
ages past, as in Hindostan. The aborigines of the 
country, denominated Hindoos or Gentoos, were 
not all followers of Brahma. Some were worship- 
pers of the deity Boodh. The numerous nation of 
the Sieks, which is a secession of Hinduism, forms 
another great class. The inhabitants of the hills to 
the south and north of the peninsula, (according to 
some, the oldest race,) are again different from the 
former, and from each other. All these different 
sects have their respective subdivisions, schisms, and 
contrarieties in opinion and in practice. And from 
all of them the Mahomedans, who are now spread 
over all Hindostan, are entirely distinct; and from 
these again, differ the various ramifications of the 
Christian faith. The sea coasts, for several centu- 
jries past, have been peopled by Portuguese, Arme- 
nian, Greek or Nesiorian Christians; and now the 
protestant religion flourishes whci ever it is taught. 
In no other country is there such a variety of reli- 
gions, or so little concern about what true religion 
AS, as in Bi itish India. A man may worship any 
thinj>* or nothing. When one native meets another 
on the road, he seldom expects to fmd tliat he is of 
the same cast with liimself. It has been calculated 
that there are an hundred casts of religion in India. 
yjtince the Hindoo maxim, so grateful to the philos- 
> Ojjhci'Sy that the Deily is p\t?isv:e\ >n\Ocv\Jcv^ ntsoixvi^v, 
and thnt c vciy religion, ox no Ye:Y\^\ov\^\'s. xX'^v. 
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1 o disseminate the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion and morals throughout the provinces under 
our dominion, is certainly very practicable."* 



CHAPTER IL 

On the policy of civilizing the 7iatives^ 

1. In governing conquered kingdoms, a Christian 
policy may be exercised, or a Roman policy* 

A Roman pelicy sacrifices religion to every other 
consideration in the administration of the new em- 
pire, The religion of the native is considered as an 
accident or peculiarity, like that of his colour or 
form of body, and as being natural rather than ac- 
quired; and therefore no attempt is made to change 
it* And this is correct reasoning, on the principle 
that all religions are human and equal* The policy 
.therefore founded on this principle, professes to cul* 
tivate the intellectual powers of ^he native in every 
branch of knowledge, except religion* 

It is evident that the administration of India dur- 
ing the last forty years, has been conducted on the 
principles of the Roman policy* The religiou of 
the natives continuing the same, they have been 
properly governed by their own laws* 

2. A Christian policy embraces all the just prin-. 
ciples of the Roman policy, but extends its aims of 
utility further by endeavoring to improve the mind 
of the native in religious knowledge, as soon as the 
practicability of the attempt shall appear obvious* 
The practicability will of course be retarded in some 
conquered heathen states, by particular circumstan- 
ces. But a Christian policy ever looks to the Chris- 
tian religion for the perpetuity of empire:, and con- 



^ See Appen'Vii T.. 
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Biders that the knowkt!^ of Christian princijilu ea^t 1 
•k»c eaablB the utivM to couprefaend 'at^«b» 
prcciaM Aeipiltkof Cfamtian goveniwUb':^<Mr 
rdigion ^tlviciOM iaoidcated for tfar^iiADwil%. . 
Tcuont'xracnll/: ■"" ^-■; ■'■'■ 

IbU ^cRUse its ctvSizm; and benign irfOacncfc . 
IB ceitam and uodcniable:" We have MCtt-mMt 
baa diapeosed teowbdge tod luppioew- tD'cM^ 
people, who have «abvued Hi ' ' '- 

sdlft- Became. it -atliobea the gOTtfrned w tlicfa- 
goveraotvj «Bd-fiu£UMWS aur iqEfeKoune iffHk 4lft 
natives 'nmc caa^aevcrfae tonfidenQBt-fiMrilMl 
and aficclioa betwecB (he tn^te-intd tfai^)ltdt«r^ - 
-eign, when thew eriMa«aifer«nc«iitwllgii>< i- 

3dly. The Christian religion ia mculeaDW dmw* 
p count oF its eternal sanctions; «ad the aotuMFablBB*-' 
'ion of Christians to proclaim theoi, Whenever an 
opportunity shall be afforded by providence of doing 
it with probable success; it being by no means sul^ 
mitted to our judgment, or to our notions of pcdicy, 
whether wc shall embrace the means of inipaning 
Ciiristian knowledge to our subjects or nO^ aajr 
more than it is submitted to a Christian father, 
-whether he shall choose -to mstruct his family or 

These motives will acquire additional weight, i^ 
ftr^t the natives be subject to an immoral or lohu> 
man superstition; and, secondly, if we voluntarily 
exercise dominion over them, and be benefitted i^ 
that dominion. 

3. The question of policy, regarding the instnic- 
tion of ournative subjects, the Mahomedaos and . 
Hindoos, is to be determined by the consideration 
of then- moral state. 

.The Mahometans profess a religion, which hafe 
^ver been characterised by political bigotrv and 
intemperate zeal. In this country th»t religion stiU 
retains the character of its bloody origin ; partictiliv- 
j'jamohg the higher doaaca. WKtnevet the Maho- 
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acietan feels his religion touched, he grasps his dag- 
jer. This spirit was seen in full operation under 
r*ippoo's government ; and it is not now extinguish- 
ed. What was the cause of the alarm which seized 
He English families in Bengal after the late massa- 
't-eof our countrymen at Benares, by the Mahome- 
^xt'chiefs ? There was certainly no ground for ap- 
^i:*ehension; but it plainly manifested our opinion of 
hie people. We have consolidated our Indian em- 
pire by our power ; and it is now impregnable; but 
V ill the Mahometan ever bend humbly to Christian 
dominion ? Never, while he is a Mahometan* 

4« Is it then good policy to cherish a vindicitive 
f^ligion in the bosom of the empire forever ? Would 
^t not accord with the dictates of the soundest wis- 
dom to, allow Christian schools to be established, 
Where the children of poor Mahometans might leani 
Another temper; the good e£fects of which would be 
felt before one generation pass away • The adult 
Hindoo win hardly depart from his idol, or the Ma- ' 
homedtm from his prophet, in his old age; but their 
children when left destitute, may be brought up 
Christians, if the British parliament please. But 
as matters now stand, the followers of Mahomet 
imagines that we consider it as a poiht of honour to 
reverence his faith and despise our own* For he, 
every day, meets with Europeans, who would more 
readily speak with disrespect of their own religion, 
than of his. No where is the bigotry of this intol- 
erant faith nursed with more tenderness than in Brit- 
ish India. While it is suffering concussion in every 
other part of the world, even to Mecca, its centre, 
(as by a concurring providence, towards its final ab- 
olition,) here it is fostered in the peaceful lap of 
Christian liberality. 

5. A wise policy seems to demand that we should 
use every means of coercing this contemptuous spir- ^ 
it of our native subjects. Is there not more danger 
of losing this country, in the revolution of a^^^^ (^<:»t 
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an empire without a rcUgtous establishment c 
sLind forever,) by leaving the dispositions anc 
judices of the people in their present state, th 
any change that Christian knowledge and an im 
ed state of civil society, would produce in the 
And would not Christianity, more effectually 
any thing else, disunite and segregate our sul 
from the neighboring states, who are now of the 
religion with themselves; and between whom 
must ever be, as there ever has been, a constan 
position to confederacy and to the support of a 
mon interest? At prcBent there is no natural 
of union between us and then» • There is no 
common in laws, language, or religion, in int 
colour or country* And what is chiefly worti 
notice, we can approach them in no other way 
by the means of our religion.* 

6« The moral -state of the Hindoos is represi 
;is being still worse than that of the Mahometa 
'I'hose who have had the best opportunities of k 
riig them and who have known them for the lo 
time, concur in declaring that neither truth nor 
csty, honour, gratitude, nor charity, is to be f 
pure in the breast of a Hindoo. How can it be o 
wise? The Hindoo children have no moral in& 
f}j7u If the inhabitants of the British Isles h: 
moral instruction, would they be moral? The 
fi:)0s have no moral books. What branch of 
•nythology has not more of falsehood and vice 
viian of truth and virtue? They have no moral, 

* "The n wly concerted Chrirtians on the ooa^t of Malabar nrr W 

-.I |i)ifirtof the l)Mt«'h East India Company at Cochin; and art' ;il'.\riy< i 

t).ii« i;p urniii in thvir defence. The Pagans and M;ihonictaii> uie natiTa 

iiiios to fh«- Liiropcun-.iJcPiiiise they have ni> slniiiarity to tht in «ithrr 

••^ trrniilappC'innee, it in n-:<ari ti. tiieir manner." . their reh^'i>n, urt 

M-.v:*. li thr I,ii)'Iish thi-reror<'. «iu not (-nueuvoiir to .secure t hi- :riiiju 

Tj." tM.ri-'.ian- iuJndla, <>•> whom mn tiiey dupe.nd? Hon can the> hop* 

»♦ m- ili.ir (MisjiTiisions'iu thei r<*nioic CDiintrv?— In theabo\e «.l.-er\.'iti( 

' •■ iiiim I line wt the rea-xMis nl,y neithor Hyder Ali ni>r Tiii}.f. M:itii 

(■:.ii!.i.i t. tlifir;;r('-n;d a;;:.in:rt iho Lnfrli><h :ind the i<.in_ i.f Ti..\aTn.v.r»: 

"I'l Ml >!:.!.il,ar. Thr tfre.ul nnnihcr of ChiiMian*: rt?:iuinu ti.«.i'-. wl,.-!. 

■'1.1 ',i- SOI ij%»-iy wIuTe p(:r-fcnt«-fl, always, tooii i art uitu tli* linjrii-h 

.4 tt* /'.i.'Wiy .», \ dvacr, par** 2\i7-, »ih\ v\o\e,. 

■•'■.••I :i'j« 'J'jnrI .i:vtivi; (JUvi»lia.ii> :ysl vVcvvVwt:- CvViVvV' \\.v."."v.t "" V 
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he robber and the prostitute lift up their hands 
ith the infant and the priest, before an horrible 
lol of clay painted red, deformed and disgusting a«! 
le vices which are practised before it.'**' 

7. You will sometimes hear it said that the Hin- 
oos are a mild and passive people. They have apa- 
ly rather than mildness; their hebetude of mind is 
erhaps the chief negative virtue. They are a race 
f men of weak bodily frame, and they have a mind 
informed to it, timid and abject in the extreme.—- 
'hey are passive enough to receive any vicious im- 
ression. The English government found it neces- 
iry lately to enact a law against parents sacrificing 
leir own children. In the course of the last six 
lonths, one hundred and sixteen women were burnt 
ive with the bodies of their deceased husbands 
ithin thirty miles round Calcutta, the most civili- 
td quarter of Bt^ngal.f But independently of their 
iperstitious practices, they are described by compe- 
nt judges as being of a spirit vindictive and mcr- 
less; exhibiting itself at times in a rage and in- 
tuation, which is without example among any other 
^ople."^ But it is not necessary to enter into any 

^Tbe Hindoo superstition hai been denominated lascivious and bloody. — 
at it Is bluody, is inaniic:it fromthe dally Instances of the female saurifiee 
1 of the coniniiii!>ion of Mngniaury or pahifnl rites. The ground of the for • 
:r epithet may be discovered in the deseriptioB of their religious ceremonie;, 
here is in most sects a right-handed or deeent ptttb; and *'a left-handed nf 
ecent mude of worship." 

ee essay on the religious ceremonies of the Brahmin*, by II. T. Colebrooke, 
1- Asiat Res. Vol. VII p. 3B1. Thut !<ueh a principle should haw been ad 
ted as systematic in any religion on earth, maybe coni^idered as the la.-t ei 
: of mental depravity in the invention of a supentition to blind the under 
idfng, and to corrupt the heart. 
From April to October, MO t. See Appendix D. 

Lord Teigumouth, while President of the Asiatic Society iu Bengali deliver - 
I discourse in which he illu<>trHled the revengeful and pitiless spirit ofvttit 
doos, by instances which bad come within his own knowlcde while rekiJeut 
anares. 

I 1791, Soodishtcr Mcer, a Brahmin, having refu-*ed to obpy a s'lmmons 
ed by a civil officer, a force was ."-cut to compel obediniKw. 'loimimi- 
tbom, or to satiate a spirit of revenge in himself, he saeritUed one ot l»n 
family. "On th«ir approaching his houic, he cut off the head ot iiih <i« 
ed son's widow, and threw it out." « ,, , 

: 79J, a Brahmin named Ballo, had a quarrel with a man about a tieiu, and 
ay of revenging himself on this mm, he killed his own A'*"rth«cr. »'I h- 
mc an:{rv, said he. and enraged at his forbidding me to plough the field, and 
ur\n% iiiy one IUde Apniunya, who waa only a>«W «.no. * aa-^ ol4^ I kuUl 
f w'ttU my ^trord.'' 



detdl M \rmVe tht deeded state of the- HidOcxk; 
for if H iverc dcinonstratcii that (heir moral dtpni- 
Ttqr, Aeir pcreonal wretchedness, and their mental 
■Utcit wi-rc greater than imagination can con- 
COTC^ Ae fact would have no influence on those who 
DOW oppbse their Christian instruction. For, on the 
aWBe Briiicipk that they withhold instruction from 
tbem m their present state, they would deny it, if-. 
dif7 wen: worse. Were the books of the Bmhmiiu 
■OMOetion the eating of fiumaii^e.jfi, as they do the 
boming of women alive, the practice would be res- 
pected* It would be consideix'd as a solemn riic 
CODKcrated by the ancient and sacred prejudices ol 
tbepeop)e,and the cannibalwouldbeesteemcd holy.* 
8> Xhiring the last thirty years there have been 
tuuty pluts sugg;ested for the better administratiou 
^die government of this cotintr)'; but no system 
which has not the reformation of the morale of the 
people for its basis, can ever be effective. The jico- 
ple are destitute of those principles of honesty, tr»4 
and justice, which respond to the spirit of British 
administration; they have not a disposition which i» 
accordant with the tenor of Christian principles- 
No virtues, therefore, no talents, or local qualifica- 
tion of their governors can apply the most perfect 
system of government with full advantage to such 
subjects. Something may be done by civil institu- 
tion to ameliorate their condition, but the spirit of 



••wMi lh> pru/fiii'd ?kw, MXDwid Bj iKiib puini >nd sun, OiU ib« miHIiu* 
"iflrit miihi lortm biuul ihost wao ln4U>JiimltIi(iii." Ailmi. R(i, Vii 
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their superstition has a continual tendency to dete- 
rioration. 

9* The European who has been long resident in 
India, looks on the civilization of the Hindoos with 
u hopeless eye. Despairing, therefore, of intellect- 
ual or moral improvement, he is content with an 
obsequious spirit and manual service. These he 
calls the virtues of the Hindoo; and, after twenty 
year's service, praises his domestic for his virtues* 

10. It has been remarked, that those learned men 
who are in the habit of investigating the mythology 
of the Hindoos, seldom prosecute their studies with 
any view to the moral or religious improvement of 
the people. Why do they not? It is because they 
think their improvement hardly practicable. In- 
deed the present circumstances of the people seldom 
become a subject of their investigation. Though 
such a number of women sacrifice themselves every 
year in the vicinity of Calcutta, yet it is rare that a 
European witnesses the scene, or even hears of the 
event. At the time that government passed the law 
which prohibited the drowning of children, or ex- 
posing them to sharks and crocodiles at Saugor, 
there were many intelligent persons in Calcutta, who 
had never heard that such enormities existed. Who 
cares about the Hindoos, or ever thinks of visiting 
a village to enquire about their state, or to improve 
thei.- condition! When a boat oversets in the Gan- 
ges, and twenty or thirty of them are drowned, is 
the event noticed as of any consequence, or record- 
ed in a newspaper, as in England? or when their 
dead bodies float down the river, are they viewed 
with other emotions than those with which we be- 
hold the bodies of other animals? 

11. A few notices of this kind will at once dis- 
cover to the accurate observer of manners in Eu' 
rope, the degraded character of the Hindoos in our 
estimation, whatever may be the cause. WhattK<iw 
is the cause of this disregard of tVve i^tB^oias ^tL<i ^vt- 



Bot ihe Hindoos? ili« cause U to rfi 
ta the suijcrstition, ignorance, and vices of ij 
doo character, and in nothing else.* i 

] 2. Now it iH ccrtum tltat ilic morals of || 
_ -pic, though tUcy should remain suljject to d 
ish government (or a thousand years, willjg 
improved by any other means than by the pc 
nf the Christiau reUc;ioR. The moral exai 
ntke f«w English to India cannot pervade the. 
^e population. What then U to be expecte 
rfttmost felicity of Bmish administraiioa fori 
'come.' It is this, tliat v/c shall protect the.) 
Kbom invasion, and grant to the inhabitant* I 
rVfucture our invcfitmenls insolerau stillnesSf 
I4d personal vice, and in a senseless idolatrj-J 
V^ 19. Providence hath been pU-ased to gra| 
|:^is great empire, on a continent where, a fo 
Sgo, we had not a foot of land. Froco it ■ 
port annually xa imnMnse wealth to ienrich c 
country. What do we give in return^ la it as 
wc give protection to the inhabitanU, and ai 
ter equal lawa? This is oeceEsary for obtaio 
wealth. But what do we give in return? W 
knowlcdgmcBt to Providence for its goodn 
our nation ever made? What benefit hath tl 
fiUshmaii ever conferred on the Hindoo, a: 
brother? Every argument brought in auppor 
policy of not instructing the natives our si 
when traced to its source, will be found to Ro 
principles of Deram, or of Atheism, or of P 
um, and not from the principles of the Chris 
' It^on. 

14. Is there any one duty incumbent on us 
querorB, toward a conquered people, resultin 
our being a Christian nation, which is not ci 
to the ancient Romans or the modern Freai 
tbere be, what is it? The Romans and the 
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observed such delicacy of conduct toward the con- 
quered, on the subject of religion, that they not on- 
ly did not trouble them with their own religion, but 
said unto them, "We shall be of yours." So far did 
these nations excel us in the policy of not "disturb- 
ing the faith of the natives." 

Can any one believe that our Indian subjects are to 
remain for ever under our government involved in 
their present barbarism and subject to the same in- 
human superstition? And if there be a hope that 
they will be civilized, when is it to begin, and by 
whom is it'to be effected? 

. 15. No Christian nation ever possessed such an 
extensive field for the propagation of the Christian 
faith, \is that afforded to us by our influence over the 
hundred million natives of Hindostan. No other na- 
tion ever possessed such facilities for the extension 
of its faith as we now have in the government of a 
passive people, who yield submissively to our mild 
3way, reverence our principles, and acknowledge our 
dominion to be a blessing. Why should it be thought 
incredible that Providence hath been pleased, in* a 
coarse of years to subjugate this eastern empire to 
the most civilized nation in the world,yir t/us very 
purpose? 

16. "The facility of civilizing the natives, some 
will admit, is great; but is the measure safe? It is 
easy to govern the Hindoos in their ignorance, but 
shall we make them as wise as ourselves! The sn • 
perstitions of the people are no doubt abhorrent ir:.:n 
reason: they are idolatrous in their worship, an«'! l.l';- - 
dy^in thteir sacrifices; but their manual skill !"? e.^:- 
quisite in the labours of the loom; ihey arc .i 
and obsequious people in civil transaction." 

In ten centuries the Hindoos will not bt . 
as the English. ■ It is now perhaps ntnetc*. 
ries since human sacrifices were offered o .. . 
tish altars. The progressiva civilizat?Oii 
doos wijl never injure the interest oi Ocvt \ - ^.- 



Conpi^:. Bitt thrnH ft Cbnniu yiififi, m 
ledgpg ■ Frandcnce id tike rise M^MiaC « 
reguktt Ae polic}- of &Uiu« limn, aDdnei^M* 



<q»iuonafUK ChiiMnawdiaaft Bound «bitoi' Oi 
cm it be gratifyMw to the Sn^iik natia* «»*nihR( 
that tbejr kcut* Att ticbes of the easL on the tenn 
<rf' chuteiing iHmortal BUperstition! ^ 

17> No trudi has been more clcarlv democstnmd 
than dui, l)wt the conunuDicadon of ChriKtian iot 
strucdon to the natives of India is easy; and that tbc 
bcBcfita of that instmction, civil as well as morale, 
win be innriwable; whether we coasidcr the ha|i^ 
neat dtAued among so many millions, or their com 
< aeqticBt attaehment to our govcmnienti or the advaii'. 
tagea reauhaig from the introducuan of the civilian 
ed arts* Every thing that can bri^tea the hope a> 
animate the policy of a virtuous people organizii^ 
a new empire, and seeking the most rational meana, 
undertfae favour of heacen, to ensure its pcrpetuityt 
every consideration, we aver, would persuade us » 
diffuse the hiestings of Christian knowledge among 
our Indian subjects- 



CHAPTER III. 

Off the irnptdivt*nlttotAecimli»alion(iftheitativ€Sj^ 
Tht philosophical spiril of Europtansformeri^ an im- 
paliment to th* (ivitization of the naii-oes. 

]. A chief obstacle to the civilization of the Hin- 
doos during the last fifty years, is accounted by some 
to have been the unconcern of Europeans in IndiSt 
particularly the French, as to their moral improve- 
inent, and the apathy with which tiity beheld their 
|^£uperstitions. Thva nas \ie*;Ti t3.Ut<J •C^^e -^iowiVoAwl 
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spirit, but improperly; for it is a spirit very contrary 
to that of true philosophy. The philosophical spirit 
argues in this manner: ^^An elephant is an elephant 
and a Hindoo is a Hindoo. They are both such as 
nature made them. We ought to leave them on the 
plains of Hindostan such as we found them." 

2. The philosophical spirit further shews itself 
in an admiration of the ancient systems of the Hin- 
doos, and of the supposed purity of their doctrines 
and morals in former times. But truth and good 
sense have for some years been acquiring the ascen- 
dency, and are now amply vindicated by a spirit of 
accurate investigation, produced by the great en- 
couragement which has been lately afforded to re- 
searches in oriental literature. 

3» The college of Fort-William will probably il- 
lustrate to the world what India is, or ever was; for 
all the sources of oriental learning have been opened. 

The gravity with which some learned disquisitions 
have been lately conducted in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Prance, respecting Indian science and Indian 
antiquity, is calculated to amuse us. 

The passion for the Hindoo Joques seems to have 
been first excited by a code of Gentoo laws, trans- 
mitted with official recommendation from this coun- 
try, and published at home by authority; and yet 
not by the code itseff, but the translators preface, in 
whicb there are many solemn assertions impugning 
the Christian revelations, and giving the palm to ^ 
Hindoo antiquity. The respect due to the code it- 
self seems to have been transferred to this preface, 
vrhich was written by a young gentleman, who ob- 
serves, ^^that he was held forth to the public as an 
author, almost as soon as he had commenced to be a 
man;^' that he could not translate from the Shanscrit 
language himself, ^^for that the Pundits who com- 
piled the code, were to a mad resolute in rejecting 
all his solicitations for instruction in tl\\% dva\.^^\.\ ^a^si^ 
thsitt he persuasion and inftueu^^ ol iS\^ ^n^\\^5^^ 



gencml (Mr. Hastings) were in vain exerted to 
same puijiose." Having then translated the Gea 
liiws from a Persian translation, he thinks himi 
justified in believing, "that the world does not n 
contain amiala of more indisputable antiquity tl 
those delivered down by the ancient Brahmins; : 
that we cannot possibly find grounds to suppose t 
the Hindoos received the smallest article of ih 
leligion or jurisprudence from Moses; though ii 
not utterly impossible that the doctrines of Hind 
tan might have been early transplanted into EgJ 
and thus have become familiar to Moses."* 

"4. Tliese sentiretents for the first time ushered 
the nation under the appearance of respectable sa 
tion, were eagerly embraced. The sceptical pW 
phers, particularly in France, hoped that they w 
.true: and the learned in general ^vere curious to i 
plore this sacred mine of ancient literature. "On: 
igtiotum pro magnifico." Strangers to the langua 
they looked into the mystical records o( the Br 
mina as into the mouth of a dark cavern of unfcoo 
extent, probably inaccessible, perhaps fathomless 
- Some adventurers from the Asiatic society entei 
ihis cavern, and brought back a report verj- unfav 
;ible to the wishes of the credulous infidel. But 
college of I'ort- William holds ji torch which iliiil 
nates its dartest recesses. And the result is, t 
the former gloom, which was supposed tOk.ol)sd 
the evidence of our religion, being now remov 
enlightened itself, it reflects a strong lighten 
Alosaic -tnd evangelic scripturea, and Shanscrit 
cOrjd tnay thus be considered as a new attestation 
the truth of Christianity, granted by the divine d 
pensatian, to tliese latCCr ages-f 

5. The whole library of Shanscrit learning; is 
cessible to members of^ the college of Fort-Willia 
The old keepers of tSis library, the Pundits, n 
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would give no access to the translator of the Gentoo 
code, or to the then governor of India, now vie with 
each other in giving every information in their power. 
Indeed there is little left for them to conceal.' Two 
different grammars of the Shanscrit language are 
now compiling in the college, one by the Shanscrit 
professor, and the other by the Shanscrit teacher; 
without any communication as to each others sys- 
tem, so absolute is their confidence in a knowledge 
of the language. The Shanscrit teacher proposed 
to the council of the college to publish the whole of 
the original Shasters in their own character, with an 
English translation. The chief objection to this 
was, that we should then pfiblish many volumes, 
which few would have the patience to read. Such 
parts of them however as are of a moA^ll tenden- 
cy, or which illustrate important facts in eastern 
history or science, were recommended for publica.- 
tion.' * 

6.- It does not appear that any one work in Shansv 
crit literature has yet been discovered; which vie in 
antiquity with the poem of Homer, on the plain 

f [round of historical evidence, and collateral proof, 
t is probable that there may be some work of an 
older date, but we have no evidence of it. If ever 
such evidence should be obtained the world will soon 
hear of it. As to the alledged proof of antiquity^ 
from astronimical calculation, it is yet less satisfac<> 
tory than that from the Egyptian, zodiac, or Bry^ 
d6ne's lava. . 

What use shall we make of the illustration of 
these facts, but to urge, that, since the dark traditions 
of India have confirmed the truth of divine revela- 
tion^ the benefits of that revelation may be con^mvji- 
nicated. to IdQia* V** 
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CHAPTER IV 

(/it sangtcinary superstitions of the natives, an impedi- 

went tQ their civilization, 

1. Another impediment to the civilization of the 
natives is the continuance of their sanguinary super- 
stitions; by which we mean those practices which 
inflict immediate death, or tend to produce death. 
All bloody superstition indurates the heart and af' 
lections, and renders the understanding inaccessible 
to moral instruction. No ingenious arts can ever 
humanize the soul addicted to a sanguinar}*^ super- 
stition. 

We shall not pollute the page with a description 
of the horrid rites of the religion of Brahma. Suffice 
k to say that no inhuman practices'in New Zealand, 
or in any other newly discovered land of savages, 
are more ofTcnsive to natural feeling, than some of 
ihosc which arc committed hy the Hindoo people. 

It surely has never been asserted that these enor- 
mities cannot be suppressed. One or^two instances 
:uay be mentioned, which will shew that the Hiivdoo 
superstitions are not impregnable. 

2. It had been the custom from time immemorial^ 
to immolate at the island of Saugor, and at other 
places reputed holy on the banks of the Ganges, hu- 
man victims, by drowning or destruction by sharks. 
Another horrid practice accompanied it, which was 
the sacrifice of the fust born child of a woman, who 
had been long barren.* 

The pundits and chief Brahmins of the college ol 
Fort- William were called upon to declare, by what 
sanction in their shastcrs, these unnatural cruelties 
were committed. They alleged no sanction but cus- 
■:::my and what they termed "the barbarous ignorance 

*• At the Hindoo festival in 1V.0\» Ivieu^-s \\iTtc^ttwi-u»*vsfakR.^^\X)CO».^Vvx 
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of the low casts." On the first intimation of the 
practice to the governor general, marquis Welleskv, 
it was abolishecl.* Not a murmur followed; nor has 
any attempt of the kind since been heard of. 

3. A similar investigation will soon take plac 
respecting the custom of women burning themselvcrs 
alive on the death of their husbands. f The Pun- 
dits have already been called on to produce the 
sanction of their shasters. The passages exhibited 
are vague and general in their mcnning; and differ- 
cntly interpreted by the same casts.:]: Some sacred 
verses commend the practice, but none command it^ 
and the Pundits refer once more to custom^ They 
have however intimated, that if government will 
pass a regulation, amercing by fine every Brahmin 
who attends a burning, or every Zemi)idar who per- 
mits him to attend it, the practice cannot possibly 
long continue; for that the ceremony, i^nsanctified 
by the presence of the priests, will lose its dignity 
and consequence in the eyes of the people. 

The civilized world may e:&pect soon to hear of 
the abolition of this opprobrium of a Christian ad- 
ministration, the female sacrifice; which has subsist- 
ed, to our certain knowledge, since the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

4. An event has just occurred, which seems, with 
others, to mark the present time, as favorable to our 
endeavors to qualify the rigor erf the Hindoo super- 
stition. 

In the course of the Mahratta war, the ^eat tem- 
ple of Juggernaut in Orissa, has fallen"- into our 
hands. This temple is to the Hindoos what Mec- 
ca is to the Mahomedans. It is resorted to by pil- 
grims from every quarter of India. It is the chief 
seat of Brahminical power, and a strong-hold of their 

Ht See Regulation. Appendix. C. 

^ From » late inveatigation it appears that th« BUSBMr of tromen wbx> saetMML 
cibetn^elves vitbin thirry miles round CalcuftUi «v«iv ^^»x\Si> (iXL>:a«i^K>:|^>N%! 
wrard 5 of tii'o hundred. 9«e A^tBdl&D* 
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superstition. At the annual festival of the Rult 
Jattra, seven hundred thousand persons (as has 
been compute^ l)y the Pundits in college) assemble 
at this place. The voiontarj' deaths in a single year, 
c:iastr(l bj' voluntary devotement,* by imprisonment 
for non-payment of the demands of the Brahmins, or 
by scarcity of provisions for such a multitude, is io- 
crediUe. The precincts of the place are covered 
with bones. Four cross square (about sixty-four 
square miles) are accounted sacred to Juggernaut. 
Within the walls the priests exercised a dominion 
without control. From them there was no appeal 
to civil law or natural justice, for protection oi life 
or property. But these enormities will not be per* 
mitted under the British government. At the same 
time that we use no coercion to prevent the super- 
stitions of the natives, we permit a constant appeal 
to the civil power against injustice, oppression, and 
inhumanity; and it must have a beneficial influence 
on the whole Hindoo system, if we chastise the en- 
ormity of their superstition at the fountain headf. 



CHAPTER V. 

The numerous ho/ydays of the natives an empedimevJ 

to their civilization. 

1. Another obstacle to the improvement of the 
natives is the great number of their holydays. These 
holidays embody their superstition. . On such days, 
its spirit is revived, and its inhuman practices are 
made familiar : and thus it acquires strength and 
perpetuity. The malignity of any superstition may 

• By falling under the wheels of the rutt or car. 

•^The rigor of the Mahometan faiih coerced theHindoo supor,<titi>n; and 

H»s, iio lar, friendly to humanity. The Hindoos were prohibited from bMu- 

Jvg their women without ofl6cia\peTm\s-i\oT\. Viwx vo\vvM\vm i^ celebraiad b/ 

sorne^ aa ^ein>^ boundless. It is iust \,o\o\«T».\.ft %i5fc«.\Aavw«, t^W^Vaw, VwWvs 

tioubtt'nl whether there ough\tO ^fe «Hi^ XoVil'iWQU qV ^\Aft\viiX\\a^, vjv <ii"V. 

V MJieddiag of Znuaan blood. 
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be calculated almpst exactly by the number of its 
bolydays, for the more the mind is enslaved by it, 
the more voluminous will be- its ritual, and more fre* 
c[uent its ceremonial of observance* 

2. In the Hindoo calender there are upwards of 
an hundred holydays;* and of these, government re- 
cognizes officially a certain numbe r* In addition to 
the native holydays, the fifty-two Christian holy- 
days, or fifty-two Sundays in the year, are (on Chris- 
tian principles) generally allowed to natives employ- 
ed in the public service. During those Hindoo ho- 
ydays which are officially recognized, the public 
offices are shut up, on account of the festival (as it 
is termed) of Doora Puja, of Churruck Puja, of 
Rutt Jattra, or of some other* But great detriment 
to the public service arising from^ the frequent re- 
currence of these Saturnalia, government resolved 
some years ago to reduce the number, which was 
done accordingly. It now appears that on the same 
principle that a few of them were cut off, we might 
have refused our oi^Scial recognition of any; the 
Pundits having unanimously declared that these ho- 
lydays are not enjoined by their sacred books* 

3. It may be proper to permit the people in gene- 
ral to be as idle as the circumstances of individuals 
(vill permit: but their religious law does not require 
lis to recognize one of their holydays officially. To 
those natives employed in the public service, the fif-^ 
ty-two Sundays are sufficient for rest from bodily 
iabour-t To give them more holydays is to nurse 
their superstitions, and to promote the influx of re- 
ligious mendicants into industrious communities4 
[n what other country would it be considered a 
means of promoting the happiness of the common 
people, to grant them so great a portion of the year 
:o spend in idleness and dissipation? The indulgence 

• The Brahmins observe two hundred and upwards. 

f No people require fewer days of r««t than the Hindoos; for they kiiA'R 
lothing of that corporal exertion and fatl^^M ftottt \>3WiVLX>N»\As^'S».<»'«fi»iX 
iountries render refuiar repose 90 grattCa\Vot\» Vo^'^ «A,4 vvVl^^A« 
f See Appendix E. 
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But we hive audientie historiodfreccdrd #Mr the 
lowing Murdciikn* Id die fifth oentiny a Cfarii 
bidK»mmAittiochi«pDOii^^ bjrftsmaUi 
ny ci Syriwr Jirriyfd in India, and preached 
gMpel in Hf ebbar* ^*Tl|c^ made at first some ; 
sel]rte8 among the Brahmmt and Naire, and w 
on that account, much r e sp e ct ed hy die native p 

ces.* ^ : ■'= ^ ' \ . 

4. When the Poitngoeae first arrived in In 
they were agreeably surprised to find a hond 
Cimstian churehes on ne cosst of Malabar, 
when thev had become acquainted with the pu 
md simpicity df dieiriloodiiie^ they were oflttnc 
They were yermore indignant when they fi»und < 
thne Hindm^hristiaiM maintwedthexirderaa^ 
dpUne of a regular church nnder^e{U8cop«l jmriv 
tion; •tad that tor thirteen hundred yoirs past, t 
faad'M]oyed a succession of bishops "appointed 
the patriarchal see of Antioch. Mar Joseph was 
bishop, who filled the Hindoo see of Malabar at i 
period* The Portuguese used every art to persu 
him to acknowledge the supremacy of the pope; 
in vain* He was a man of singular piety and fc 
tude, and declaimed with great energy against 
errors of the Romish church* But when the po 
of the Portuguese became sufficient for their purp 
they invaded his bishopric, and sent the bis 
bound to Lisbon* A synod was convened at Dh 
per in Malabar, on the 26th June, 1599, at w( 
one hundred and fifty of the clergy of his dioc 
appeared. They were accused of the follow 
opinions which were by their adversaries accoun 
heretical; ^^That they had married wives; that ti 

» 

Jn the year 530 Cosmus the Egyptian msrehant, who had trareUedthi 
the greateitt part of the Indian penin)iu]a, found in the Dekhun a«(||inCe 
a, great many chuTchei and several htohopi. 

* * " Many df them to this day preserve the manners and mode ot life < 

Brahmln9» as to the cleanliness, and ahstainfng from animal food.** Astat. 

Vl^ page 068. **Thebulkof the St. Thome Christians con.MSt moMly of 

▼erts from the Brahmins and Shondren cast, and not as new Christiai 

peoietfies maVIe by the Ponugnese mto^toiA^e^i «t \\x« l«i^«st tribes.** i 

Rt», y(A. VII. pa«e 3Sl. 
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o^ned but two sacraments, baptism and the Lord's 
supper; that they denied transubstantiation; that they 
neither invo&ed saints nor believed in purgatory; and 
that they had no other orders or names of dignity 
in the church thah bishop and deacon.^ 

These tenets they were called on to abjure, or to 
suffer instant suspension from all church benefices* 
It was also decreed that all the Syrian and Chaldeaiv 
books in their churches, and all records in the epis-- 
cepal palace, should be burnt; in o^der, said the in* 
quisitors, ^^that no pretended apostolical monuments 
may remain."* 

5. Notwithstanding these violent measures, a great 
body of the Indian Christians resolutely defended 
their faith, and finally triumphed over all opposition* 
Some shew of union with the Romish church was at 
first pretended, through terror of the infuisition; 
but a congress was held by them on the twenty -se* 
cond of May, sixteen hundred fifty three, at Alan- 
gatta; when they formally separated from that com- 
numion.f They, compose at this day the thirty -two 
schismatic churches of Malabar; so called by the Ro* 
man Catholics as resembling the protestant schism 
in Europe. At this time their number is about fifty 
thousand. 

These churches soon afterwards addressed a let- 
ter to the Patriarch of Antioch, which was forwarded 
by means of the Dutch government, and published 
at Leyden in seventeen hundred and fourteen; in 
which they request *Hhat a spiritual guide may be 
sent, together with such men as are versed in inter*- 
preting the holy scriptures*'':|: But no spiritual guide 
was ever sent.$ 

4l8ee Appendix IL 

f Annales Blisiton page 190. 

^Mal»barian ConfeTcnees, 1719. VtitHet, 

(In the year 176», lome Msbops were senl from Aiiitideli te eemseerate far 
e^scopal ordination, a native priestt one of their number. The old mnn^ \ 
bear, la yet alive* The episoopal retidenee U t.% VvnikiHt^ Wa u^dA!^ Vtdsisai^ 
from Force* 

U 
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Of pore monuSiy s vciy mmx^ 3riM 

f« llwdfaMieof 
fiioc of tte cuuMffyv tribidir it v< 
«tqiie, is fldomcd fcf die ■oacnns choidMft'cf dbe 
ChrifdM^i* 'Aeir chiuilKs fvc notv ■ giiMl |i> 
(imaUiif the cotmtfy parish B wuchcs in Eag^awL 
Many of chem are sumptuous faaildiDgSff and some 
nf tlKrm arc visible from the sea. TMs latter cir- 
rtjrn<»tstnce is noticed incidentaHy by a writer wko 
lately visited the country: 

^^1 laving; kept as close to the land as possible, the 
nholc coast of Malabar appeared before us in the 
form of a green ampitheatre. At one time we dis- 
covered a district entirely covered ^ith cocoa-nut 
trees; ancf immediately after, a river winding 
through a delightful vale, at the bottom of which 



ttiiii'*. t»ii nui'li ure»«ion«i tb«> preiMtre dolieioiM cakes, caJled Appam, nude 
i>r IhtntitM, 1»fiii«-<r, nad rle«-flour. The paople MMmble in the ehareh y»fii 
iiNii| rtrr»ii||iii|| (|i«*iiiv«lvaii In rvwi) eanli upreads before bim a j^inUJn lea/. 
^Vhf'ii tlti" •• itutiv, til* i>lrrgyinan» standing in the ebiirch d(for, pronooneaa 
fhti ti«<r)«<llf ilnni and thr overMfra o«'the chitreh, walking throafh between' 
«lir tiiH.i, M U •<»(•' •'Kfli hi* portion. **ll is certainly an affecAinf -^eene, ini 
I- 1 inililr (if v\f\ alliig tbe tirnrt, to behold six or seven thotuand pennons, of both 
■••■ «!•< niid of hU mk**** MoiiriiiNed and ret'eivlBg tigetber, with the utmost rerer* 
• hi t< uitd de« oiion, their Appam, the pledge of Bottial tinlovnuid lore." Bar 
itii.iiiivo, |iige tit 

• \>iii)>.oi iliv rtiiil.ttiie llvfvand charaearrof these Christian Hindoos with 
iii« Ml *« el I littu- iitiountro^rrttd countrymen in Ben^ desctibed in Appea* 
tllx u. 

Hit thr s\'<kt t;M Tippoo the Mahometan* dectroyed a greet atmiber of tht 
f'/iHk'/.iit *M<ijt0hi>s anUa |tenetu\ci»iiAaf:caxlouo(ih* C^riitiaBTillagesmaffk- 
fi'i thit utti^rv^n ot hU do>\ro>-\T^C Ivo^t. Teu\'^va«aagA.CVR?i««&9uaWtt,^Jbjrirliras 
I if>'iMig ihr t««r, DartoWuwHs |j*j;e \4%, 

t 
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it discharged itself into the sea* In one place ap- 
peared a multitude of people employed in ^ fishing; 
in another, a snow white church bursting forth to 
the view from amidst the thick-leaved trees* While 
we were enjoying these delightful scenes with the 
early morning, a gentle breeze, which blew from the 
shore, perfumed the air around us with the agreea- 
ble smell wafted from the cardamon, pepper, beetel, 
and other aromatic herbs and plants."f 

A snow white church bursting on the view from 
amidst the trees ! Can this be a scene in the land of 
the Hindoos; where even a church for Europeans 
is so rarely foundf And can the persons repairing 
to these snow white churches be Hindoos; that pe- 
culiar people who are supposed to be incapable of r^ 
ceiving the Christian raligion or its civilizing prin- 
ciples^ Yes, they are Hindoos, and now a ''•peculiar 
people,'* some of them formerly Brahmins of Mala- 
bar; who, before means were used for their conver- 
sion, may have possessed as invincible prejudices 
against the religion of Christ as the Brahmins of 
Benares, or off Juggernaut. 

Whatever good effects have been produced by the 
Christian religion in Malabar, may also be produced 
in Bengal, and in every other province of Hindos- 
tan. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the extension of Christianity in India by the labors 

of Protestant Missionaries. 

1 . In the bill brought into Parliament in seven- 
teen hundred and ninety*three for communicating 
Christian instruction to our Asiatic subjects, there 

fBartolomeo, p> 4$t5« 
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WM ft clause for an "Rtrahliahnfcmt of Miatioaarifi 
and SchooUnasten.'' Such an eataiiliahBMDt.^i( 
ever ahoddLbe necessary) migfitaeeBi BorrpraMc- 
\y to foUoWy than to precede, the recognition mint 
national church in Hmdoatan. Jt b probable hw* 
ever, that the proposition for sending vusaioQanBS 
was lesfr favorably received on acqMincof theidgn- 
ing prejudice against the naiae and character oF 
'^missionar}*.'' In Enciand it is j)Ot professkml- . * 
church or state* No. honour^or ewjolumsnt U M^ 
Satched to it» The character •w'i wmoao'flf it jk 
doubtfvdy and the scene of action renaoisu fEvendpi 
proprie^ of sending suaskmarics ngr lAnipe has 
been called into question. 

3. It is not, however, those who send nwwNH^ 
ries, butthose to whom they are aent, who mtm n 
right to give an opinion in tiuat»attevi . . . . v- 

The same spirit which sea£ missionaries to Bri* 
tain in the fourth century will continue to send mis- 
sionaries to the heathen world to the end of time, by 
the established church, or by her religious societies* 

3. Wherever the Christian missionary comes, he 
is well received. Ignorance ever bows to leanung: 
but if there be a desire to impart this learning, what 
barbarian will turn away? The priests will murmur 
when the * Christian teacher speaks as one haying 
authority; but ^^the common people will hear him 
gladly*" Whether in the subterraaean hut of fro- 
zen Greenland, or under the shade of a banian-tree 
in burning India, a Christian missionary surround- 
ed by the listening natives, is an interesting sight; 
no less grateful to humanity than to Christian char- 
ity. . 

4/ Bat who is this missionary? He is such as 
Svvartz in India, or Brainerd in America, or the 
Moravian in Labrador; one who leaving his coun- 
try and kindred, and renouncing honour and emolu- 
ment, embraces a life of toil, 'difficulty and danger; 
:mcf contented with the iam%oi KxttXxxicXxck^the ipio» 
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rant, *%ok8 for the recompence of eternal reward." 
There is a great difference between a civilizing 
mechanic and an apostolic missionary* A mechan- 
ic of decent morals is no doubt useful among barba- 
rians. The few around him learn something of his 
morals with his trade. And it is the duty of civili- 
zed states to use such means for improving the bar- 
barous portion of the human race. 

But the apostolic missionary, who has studied the 
language and genius Of the people, is a blessing of a 
higher order. His heavenly doctrine and its moral 
influence extend, like the light of the sun, over 
multitudes in a short time; giving life, peace, and joy, 
enlarging the conceptions; and giving birth to all the 
Christian charities. How shall we estimate the sum^ 
of human happiness produced by the voice of Swartz 
alone! Compared with him, as a dispenser of hap- 
piness, what are a thousand preachers of philosophy 
among a refined people! 

5. Some of the English think that we ought not 
**to disturb the faith of the natives.** But some of 
the Hindoo Rajahs think differently. The king of 
Tonjore requested Mr. Swartz to disturb the faith 
of his wicked subjects by every means, and to make 
them, if possible, honest and industrious men. Mr. 
Swartz endeavored to do so, and his services were 
acknowledged by the English government at Madras'^ 
as well as by the king of Tanjore. In the year 1787 
"the king of Tanjore made an appropriation forever, 
of land of the yearly income of five hundred pagodas, 
for the support of the Christian missionaries in his 
dominions.'^t 

6. In the debate in one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three, on the proposal for sending mis- 
sionaries to India, some observation was made on 
Mr. Swartz, honourable to himself as a man, but un- 

• By Lord Mae&rtney and Qeneval Coota. 

<^See account of Froceedinfs of Society for ftomoti»^ClitistS3ak\A»^\«tiU^ 
for 1784. 
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favourable to his objects m a'nttaiioQMy. The ff 
per containing thia speech reached ]tf r« 9wm its ia 
fndia« and drew from hiflabiafiunooaikpQiosry pdb- 
lished by the socie^ finr pronioting Chrntka fcncnr- 
ledge. Perhaps no Chnsdan defeoca haa a cpp eaw d 
in these latter ages more characteristic of jdie apo^ 
tblic simplicitjr and . primitive eneqgr of ovth, thm 
this apology of the vetiaraUeSwartE. 

Without detailing the extraordinary saecessef 
himself and his brethren in cODverdag thouaands of 
die natives to die Christiaa rdigjoih a hkariag whkh 
'so9ie may not be ahkloamiKciatcj; ho notion odw 
eircumstancea of ita beneadal ioflneiice» whkh jl 
must understand* « ": , • 

His fellow missionary, *'Mr« Gtfickes -at dm timil 
the war broke oat at Cuddalora, waa the jpistmiMk 
in the hand of {Movidence, bg-4riiichCnddafart was 
saved from plunder and blonHned* Hcsaved asfr* 
ny English gendemen from becoming pfiaoners to 
liyder Ali; which Lord Macartney kmdly acknow* 
ledged." 

Mr. Swartz twice saved the fort o£ Tanjore* 
When the credit of the English was lost, and whca 
the credit of the Rajah was lost, on the view of an 
approaching enemy, the people of the country re- 
iused to aiipply the fort with provisions; and the 
streets were covered with the dead. But Mr* 
Swartz went forth and stood at the gate, and at Mi 
word they brought in a plentiful supply* 

Mr. Swaitz, at different times, aided the fnglisk 
government in the colleaion of revenues from the 
refractory districts. He was appointed guardian to 
the familv of the deceased king of Tanjore; and he 
was employed repeatedly as mediator between the 
Kngli^.. government and the country powers. Oa 
one occasion, when the natives doubted the purpoie 

* S»rfog«e Maha Rnjar of Tanjore. 8e« soeletjr proceedings for ISOI, p U1 
t'.e-v u<( hail this act »« the ernblen of (he whole Utndoo stifltor9tltl0B bMuBAgJO 

♦fre rVir,s!lr.n fnltli. 
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latid good fsidi of the English, they applied to Mr. 
Swartz; ^Sir, if you send a person to us, send a per- 
son who has learned all your Ten Commandments.'* 

7* Some of the ]English think that we ought not to 
disturb the faith of the Hindoos! After the apostolic 
Swartz had labored for fifty years in evangelizing 
the Hindoos, so sensible were they of the blessing, 
that his death was considered as a public calamity* 
An innumerable multitude attended the funeral. 
The Hindoo Rajah ^^shed a flood of tears over the 
body, and covered it with a gold doth." His mem- 
ory is still blessed among the people. The king of 
Tanjore has lately written to the bishops of the Eng- 
lish, church requesting that a monument of marble 
may be sent to him ^4n order," he adds, ^Hhat it 
may be erected in the church which is in my capital, 
to perpetuate the memcny of the rev. Mr. Swartz, 
and manifest the esteem I have for the character of 
that great and good man, and the g^titude I owe to 
him, my father and my friend." 

8. But whence was this Swartz? and under what 
sanction did he and his predecessors exersise their 
ministry as Christian preachers to the heathen? 

The iirst person appointed to superintend a pro- 
testant mission in India was Bartholomew Ziegen- 
balgius a man of considerable learning and of emi- 
ent piety, educated at the university of Haile in Ger- 
many« Having been ordained by the learned Bur- 
tnanus, bishop of Zealand, in his twenty-third year, 
be sailed for India in one thousand seven hundred 
and five. A con^plete century will have revolved 
in October of this year, since the mission in India be- 
gan. Immediately on his arrival, he applied himself 
to the study of the language of the country, and with 
such success, that in a few years he obtained* a clas- 
sical knowledge of it; and the colloquial tongue be- 
came as familliar to him as his own. His fluent ora- 
i.ions addressed to the native, and his. frequent con- 
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fcrcnccs with the Bndimins,* were attended wil 
most itDmediate tucceu; and a Christian church 
founded in the second year of his ministry, which 
' hni been extending its limits to the present time. 

9. During his residence in India, he matniained 
a correspondence with the king of England and oth- 
er prices, and wtth many of the karntd met) on cb« 
continent. In the year seventeen hundred and 
founwn, he returned to Europe lor a few months 
on the affairs of the mission. On this occasion he 
was honored with iin audience by his Majesty 
George the First. He was also invited to Attend a 
silting of the Bishops in the "Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge:" where he was received with 
an eloquent address in the Latin language; to which 
he answered in the Tamul tongue; and then deliver- 
ed a copy of his speech tran^atcd into Latin. 

lO/rhe grand work to wh!A die King and English 
bishops had betrn long directing his attention, was a 
translation of the scriptures iiilothc Tamul or Ma- 
labarian language. 

This indeed was the grand work; for wherever 
the scriptures are translated into the vernacular 
tongue, and are open and common to all, inviting 
enquiry and causing discussion, thtfv cannot remain 
a di-ad letter; they produce fruit of themselves, even 
without a teacher. When a heathen views the word 
Ol Ciod in all its parts, and hears it addressing 
him in hia own familiar tongue, his conscience res- 
ponds, "this is the word of God." The learned man 
who produces a translation of the Bible into a ne» 
language, is a grtater benefactor to mankind than 
the prince who founds an empire. The "incorriipt- 
ahle seed of llie word of God" can never die. Af- 
ter ages have revolved, it is still producing new ac- 
cessions to truth and human happiness. 

So diligent in his studies was this eminent mis- 
sionary, that before the year seventeen hundred and 
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nineteen, he had completed a translation of the 
whole scriptures in the Tamul tongue; and had also 
composed a grammar and dictionary of the same 
language, which remain with us to this day» 

11. The peculiar interest taken by King George 
the first in this primary endeavour to evangelize the 
Hindoos, will appear from the following letters ad- 
dressed to the missionaries by his Majesty. 

*'^George^ by the grace ofGod^ King of Great Britain^ 
France and Ireland^ Defender of the Faith^ £sPc.— 
To the reverend and learned Bartholomew Ziegen' 
batgrus and John Ernest GrumOeruSy missionaries 
4it Tranquebar in the East Jndics. 

^^REVEREND AND BELOVED, 

"Vour letters dated the twentieth of January, of 
the present year, were'^ost welcome to us; not only 
because the work undertaken by you of converting 
the heathen to the Christian faith, doth by the grace 
of God prosper, but also because that in this our 
kingdom such a laudable zeal for the promotion of 
the gospel prevails. 

^^We pray you may be endued with health and 
strength of body, that you may long continue to ful- 
fil your ministry with good success; of which, as we 
shall be rejoiced to hear, so you will always find us 
i«ady to succour you ia whatever may tend to pro- 
mote your work and to excite your zeal. We as- i 
sure you of the continuance of our royal favour.'' 
Givm at our palace of Hampton Courts the twenty' 
third of Augustj A, D. seventeen hundred and 
seventeen^M the fourth year of our reign. 

**GEORGE R. 
^- Hattorf.'* 

12. The king continued to cherish with much so- 
licitude the interests of the mission after the de^.^ 
af Ziegeabalgias; and in ten ye^T» tiowi <cv^ ^"^^fc ^ 
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beritucci I am c<iBiti«iBMRo magnify tttt aioglte 
goodnctt of God iavitkiDg nadona ao veaaoiihaBd 
ID accoimt voo, my bledlrel^ higUy hoDMivd, m 
minutry itnath plcaacd HimlocmplOTy mthia pioy 
work, to the {^ry of Hia iumio aiid theaahmtm if. 
so many million of aoul^ 

^*Lct othen indulge in anuntttiy, if not idIe,€CA' 
tainly leaa laborioua^ aabongiChriraaBa at JiMpr- 
Let them enjoy in theboaom of the chunShiiiMM 
mid honouBih dituned %ritbeut lafavor and ^ritimt 
dattgw Your waiae it. wilt be (a yraipe off eniilliii 
^Mpbn on eaitn, and fioUoved j^a jnm vecorapmii 
in'lieaven) to have lab<n^ in the vineyard whith 

. youndvea have planted; .to.have dfedared the naail 
of Christy whereit waa not knomUKfwt; anddvocd^ 
much p^ and difficulty to have con w r i e A t|i:tM 
.faidi thoMt among whaa aJn aftiuiiwda.«la^Wl 
your ministry* Your provflp tlierefoiri b iiethic ai 
your ofHce, I place before alfoigaitics in the churdk 
Let others be pontiffs, patriarchs, or popes; let them 
glitter in purple, in scarlet, or in gold; let them seek 
the admiration of the wondering multitude, and re* 
ceive obeisence on the bended knee. Ye have ac« 

S[uired a better name than they, and a more sacred 
iame. And when that day shall arrive when the 
chief Shepherd shall give to every man according U 
. his worij a greater reward shall be adjudged to 3^00* 
Admitted into the glorious society of the prophet^ 
. evangelists and aposdes, ye with them shall shine, 
like the sun among the lesser stars, in the 
of -your Father, forever* 

^^ince then so great honour is now given unio 
you by all competent judges on earth, and since tt 
great a reward is laid uj) for you in heaven, go forth 
with alacrity to that work, to which the Holy Ghost 
hath called you* God hath already given to you aa 
illustrious pledge of his favour, ah increase not to be 
ii^pected without the aid of his grace. Ye have be- 
Him happily, proceed Wv^ v^\t\t» ISjt^ vrfao haUi 
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carried you safely through the dangers of the seas to 
Buch a remote country, and who hath given you fa- 
vour in the eyes of those whose countenance ye most 
desired; He who hath so liberally and unexpectedly 
ministered unto your wants, and who doth now daily 
add members to your church; He will continue to 
prosper your endeavours, and will subdue unto him- 
self, by your means, the rvhoie continent of oriental 
India. 

O happy men! who, standing before the tribunal 
' of Christ, shall exhibit so many nations converted to 
his faith by your preaching; happy men! to whom it 
shall be given to say before the assembly of the whole 
human race, *Behold us, O Lord, and the children 
whom thou hast given us;' happy men! who, being 
justified by the Saviour, shall receive in that day the 
reward of your labours, and also shall hear that glo- 
rious encomium, *Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants, enter yc into the joy of your Lord.^ 

"May Almighty God graciously favour you and 
your labours in all things. May he send to your 
aid fellow-labourers, such and so many as ye wish. 
May he encrease the bounds of your churches. May 
he open the hearts of those to whom ye preach the 
gospel of Christ; that hearing you, they may receive 
life-giving faith. May he protect you and yours 
from all evils and dangers. And when ye arrive 
^-.(tnay it be late) at the end of your course, may the 
?^ same God, who hath called you to this work of the 
gospel and hath preserved you in jt, grant to you the 
reward of your labour — an incorruptible crown of 
Ijlory.* 

• "These are the fervent wishes and prayers of, 
**Venerable brethren, 
"Your most faithful fellow servant in Christ, 

"GULIELMUS CANT.*' 
* ^^From our Palace^ at Lambeth^ *) 
JanuaryyA.. d. 1719." j 

^ Nieeampla , page lift. 
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heritance; I am constrained to magnify that singl 
goodntas of God in vliitittg nations so remote^,! 
lo account you, my brethren, highly honoured, wh 
rainistry it hath pleased Him to employ, in this pi( 
work, to the gl<jry of His name and the salvation 
so many millions of souls. 

"Let others indulge in a ministry, if not idle, c 
lainly less laborious, among Christiana at home 
Let them enjoy in the bosom of the church, til 
and honours, obtained without labour and withi 
danger. Your praise it will be (a praise of endl 
duranon on earth, and followed by a just recompa 
in heaven) to have labored in the vineyard whi 
yourselves have planted; to have declared die sa 
of Christ, where it was not tnownbefore; andtbrou 
much peril and difficulty to have converted to t 
faith those, among whom ye afterwards fulfill 
your ministry. Your proviOEC therefore, brethrt 
your oflice, 1 place before all dignities in the churc 
Let others be pontiffs, patriarchs, or popes; let tin 
glitter in purple, in scarlet, or in gold; let them W 
the admiration of the wondering multitude, audi 
cclve obeisence on the bended knee. Ye have) 
quired a better name than they, and a more satf 
fame. And when that da} shall arrive when I 
chief Shepherd shall give to every man according 
^ his -wori, a greater reward shall be adjudged to yt 
Admitted into the glorious society of the prophe 
evangelists and apostles, ye with them shall shn 
like the sun among the lesser Stars, in the lungdi 
of -your Father, forever. ^' 

**S1nce then so great honour is now given ui 
you by all competent judges on earth, and since 
great_a reward is laid up for y^u in heaven, go fo 
with alactity to that work, to which the Holy Gfa 
hath called you. God hath already given to yon 
illustrious pledge of his favour, an increase not to 
expected without the aid of his grace. Ye have 
gtm happily, ptoceed. with spirit. He, who b 
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led you safely through the dangers of the seas to 
I a remote country, and who hath given you fa- 
r in the eyes of those whose countenance ye most 
red; He who hath so liberally and unexpectedly 
istered unto your wants, and who doth now daily 

members to your church; He will continue to 
iper your endeavours, and will subdue unto him- 
, by your means, the rvhoie continent of oriental 
la. 

) happy men! who, standing before the tribunal 
Christ, shall exhibit so many nations converted to 
faith by your preaching; happy men! to whom it 
1 be given to say before the assembly of the whole 
lan race, *Behold us, O Lord, and the children 
>m thou hast given us;' happy men! who, being 
ified by the Saviour, shall receive in that day the 
ard of your labours^ and also shall hear that glo- 
is encomium, *Well done, good and faithful ser- 
ts, enter yc into the joy of your Lord.^ 
May Almighty God graciously favour you and 
T labours in all things. May he send to your 
fellow-labourers, such and so many as ye wish, 
y he encrease the bounds of your churches. May 
Dpen the hearts of those to whom ye preach the 
pel of Christ; that hearing you, they may receive 
-giving faith. May he protect you and yours 
n all evils and dangers. And when ye; arrive 
ly it be late) "at the end of your course, may the 
le God, who hath called vou to this work of the 
pel and hath preserved you in jjt, grant to you the 
ard of your labour — an incorruptible crown of 
ry.* 
^These are the fervent wishes and pn^yers of, 

*'Venerable brethren, 
"Your most faithful fellow servant in Christ, 

^'GULIELMUS. CANT.*' 
'07n our Palace^ at Lambeth^ *) 
January^ A., d. 1719." j 

• ^iecafflpia , page %U. 
W 




Sudi VM ^ jMimaty Mr^aefaaeopai .clurf 
die prateHiBt ouanonuiM, nbft cut« to ^|d) 
tlwcaa*e>ugnoftiiaheidwn* Wbcie shall we 
in tlww dqV( fitr, ■ more perfect nnM pf Chri 
idsmasGcj aainatKl br pura-MB^NfWs of t 
ttyrd.tnttb, I7 nMter ekyaliaB dTj W j B i jht, or 
•ablilbar^e^!* 

IS. By die {etcen of Ae Uogi pnd hii kag 
tinned care of die mkuon, uaA by die fnc|ueB 
monitory cpisilos of the arcbluahop, an iaolcti 
bum of happiness has been dj^taqied in ^idU. 
ipiacopol charges infused spSijt into tfaejuiaai 



broad; and the coiuiteDance of OMJettjr - Gherial 
zeal in the society- at home, wlucn an Dot a] 
to this day. From tlie conUorticementpf the 
eion in 1705, to the present year, ISOS, it is cps 
cd that eighty thousand oattvn fl( all- casta ~ ii 
district alone, forsaking iWfr idols and dieir 
have been added to the Christian church. 

ir> In the above letter of th» archbishop, dii 
found a prophecy, "That Christ shall siibdue 
himself, through our means, the whole contioe 
oriental tndia." It is certainly not unbecomin. 
national principles, nor inconsistant with the 
guage or spirit of the religion we profess, to 
Sor the fulfilment of that prophecy. 



dutt, ma ••iuSn It lie 
ttmtitali*. Wttbtaini^ ^1 •...._ m. mutHi, • 
nuilihall tBUt lusbiihaivcmijUnidDm. 
' hm 1^ ih W mty >* ftOHM. Tbroufluiiillhlol 
■adandkrCbHniulDoirlHaujrtbnniab Mn 
MtilbmSiiUhi'iiO courH!i b..«k«pnh 
IdiDfaiBMiamasTrlthHSuaeui" nhlch 
Hd OMIIh UlBdH ebtUnniitaat bb bt4, Uh mt— 
■■i<ikaallbalManv>I(^>^A*bjuD,baglBiUns 
WUebwbuaDlrtn*r>'l'*<Bpbliqld(,uiiMnil , 

PD( kficu noHwdw MB* nJel^(Ub>i uiumptiiiit d> 
(•rbohldtntb»ii(M'b(tVMal«te«<»(>ellaibEir dai 
ticn wgtld. Kit«t>ID(*u. t- lVI>tBbbimAiiW>n. V 




18. Many circumstances concur to make it proba- 
ble, that the light of Revelation is now dawning on 
the Asiatic world. How grateful must it be to the 
pious mind to contemplate, that while infidelity has 
been extending itself in the region of science and 
of learning, the divine dispensation should have or- 
dered that the knowledge of the true God should 
flow into the heathen lands! 

Under the allspices of the college ofFort-Wil- 
liafn, the scriptures are in a course of translation 
into the languages of almost the **whole continent of 
Oriental India." Could the royal patron of the 
Tamul Bi^le who prayed "that the work might not 
fail in generations to come,'' have foreseen those 
streams of revealed truth; which are now issuing 
from this fountain, with what delight would he have 
hailed the arrival of the present era of Indian ad- 
ministration. In this view, the oriental college has 
been compared by one of our Hindoo poets, to a 
^flocfdof light shooting through a dark cloud on a 
benighted land.'' Directed by it, the learned na- 
tives from every quarter of India, and from the 
parts beyond, from Persia and Arabia, come to the 
source of knowledge; they mark our principles, pon- 
der the volume of inspiration, "and hear, every man 
in his own tongue, the wonderful works of God.'* 

19. T^e importance of this Institution as the foun« 
tain of civilization to Asia, is happily displayed in a 
speech in the Shanscrit language, pronounced by the 
Shanscrit teacher, at our late public disputations. 
The translations of this discourse (being the first in 
that language) we are induced to give entire; not on- 
ly from our difference to the authority of the vene- 
rable speaker, who describes with much precision, 
the present state, true object, and certain consequen- 
ces of this Institution; but also, because the facts and 
reasoning contained in it bear the most auspicious 
reference to the various subjects Vlhidcv V«n^\«k«^ 
discussed in this Memoir* 
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As Moderator of the Disputation, he addresses 
the student,*' who had pronounced a declamation in 
the Shanscrit language: 
"sir, 

^^It being a rule of our public disputations, that 
the moderator should express before the assembly, 
his opinion of the proficiency of the student in the 
language in vhich he has spoken » it becomes my du- 
ty to declare my perfect approbation of the manner 
in w hich you have acquitted yourself, and to com- 
municate to you the satisfaction with which the learn- 
ed Pundits, your auditors, have listened to your 
correct pronunciation of the Shanscrit tongue* 

"Four years have now elapsed since the com- 
mencement of this Institution. During that period 
the popular languages of India have been sedulous- 
ly cultivated; and are now fluently spoken. Last in 
order, because first in difficulty, appears the parent 
of all these dialects, the primitive Shanscrit; as if to 
acknowledge her legitimate offspring, to- con firm their 
affinity and relation to each other, and tlipreby to 
complete our system of oriental study. 

"Considered as the source of the colloquial tongues 
the utility of the Shanscrit language is evident; but 
as containing numerous treatises on the religion, ju- 
risprudence, arts and sciences of the Hindoos its im- 
portance is yet gn^ater; espicially to those to whom 
is connnittcd, by this government, the province of 
legislaiiun fur the natives; in order that being con- 
versant wiih the Hindoo writings, and capable of re- 
ferring to the original authorities, they may propose 
from time to time, the requisite modifications and 
improvements, in just accordance with existing law 
and ancient institution. 

"Shanscrit learning, say the Bramins, is like an 
extensive forest, abounding with a great variety of 
heautiful foliage, sipendid blossoms, and delicious 

its; but surrounded by a. strong and thorny fence, 
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which prevents those who are desirous of plucking 
its friuts or flowers^ from entering in. 

"The learned Jones, Wilkins, and others, broke 
down this opposing fence in several places; but by 
the college of Fort William, a highway has been 
made into the midst of the wood; and you, sir, have 
entered thereby. 

"The successful study of the Shanscrit tongue will 
distinguish this fourth year of our institution, and 
constitute an sera in the progress of eastern learn- 
ing, and you, sir, have the honor of being the first to 
deliver a speech in that ancient and difficult language. 
The success that has attended you in the acquire* 
ment of other branches ot orientalr literature, will en* 
courage you to prosecute the study of this, as far as 
it may be useful in qualifying you for the faithful 
discharge of your duties in the public service, or may 
be subservient to your own reputation, in advancing . 
the interests of useful learning.*' 

[Addressing his excellency Marquis Wellesley^ gov^ 
ernor general^ founder and patron of the Institu^ 
tionJ] 

**My LORD, 

*'It is just, that the language which has been first 
cultivated under your auspices, should primarily be 
employed in gratefully acknowledging the benefit; 
and in speaking your praise. 

*'This ancient language, which refused to disclose 
itself to the former governors of Ifidia, unlocks its 
treasures at your command, and cnrichts the world 
with the history, learning, and science of a distant 
age. 

*'The rising importance of our collegiate institu* 
tion has never been more clearly demonstrated than 
on the present occasion; and thousands of the learn-' 
ed in distant nations will exult. \u x\us\x\\ixw^ ^1\>Xr. 
crature* 
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*^One hundred original volumes in the Orienta! 
languages and literature, will preserve forever in 
Asia the name of the founder of this institution* Nor 
art; the examples frequent of a renown, possessing 
such utility for its basis, or pervadkig such a vast 
purtion of the habitable globe. My Lord, you have 
raised a monument of fame, which no length of time, 
^ or reverse of fortune, is able to destroy; nor chiefly 
because it is inscribed with Mahratta and Mysore, 
with the trophies of war, and the emblems of victo- 
ry; but because there are inscribed on it the names 
of those learned \outh, who have obtained degrees 
of honor for high proficiency in the oriental tongue. 
^^These youth will rise in regular succession to the 
government of this country* They will extend the 
domain of British civilization, security, and hap* 
piness, by enlarging the bounds of oriental lite- 
rature, and thereby diffusing the spirit of Christian 
principles throughout the nations of Asia. These 
youth, who have lived so long among us, whose un- 
wearied application to their studies we have all wit- 
nessed, whose moral and examplary conduct has, ia 
so solemn a manner, been publicly declared before 
this august assembly, on this day; and who at the 
mom^^it of eiitering on the public service, enjoy the 
fame of possessing qualities (rarely combined) con- 
stituting a reputation of threefold strength for pub* 
lie men, genius, industry, and virtue; these illustrious 
scholars, my lord, the pride of their country^ and the 
pillars of this empire, will record your name in ma- 
ny a language, and secure your fame forever. Your 
fame is already recorded in their hearts. The whole 
body of youth of this service hail you as their father 
and their friend. Your honor will ever be safe in 
their hands. No revolution of opinion, or change of 
circumstances, can rob you of the solid glory^ deriv- 
^ed .from the humane, just, liberal and magnanimous 
^Ijrinciples, which ha.v<i b^^xi txabodv^d by your, ad^ 
linis ti'ation^ 
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*'To whatever situation the course of future events 
may recall you, the youth of this service will ever 
remain the pledges of the wisdom and purity of your 
government. Your evening of life will be constantly 
cheered with new testimonies of their reverence and 
affection; with new proofs of the advantages of the 
education you have afforded -them; and with a de- 
monstration of the numerous benefits, moral, reli- 
gious, and political, resulting from this institution; 
benefits which will consolidate the happiness of mil- 
lions In Asia, with the glory and welfare of our 
countrj". 



^ 
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RECORD t)f the sufierstilious practices of the H'm- 
dovsy notv subsisting; whic/t hijfiets inimetiiate death, 
or tend to <feathi detfucted from the evidence of the 
PwuGta and learned Brahmins in the college t^' 
Forl-WiUiam. 

I. 
. . The offering of children to Gtinga.* 

. TsBiiatives of Hitidostan, particularly tlie inhabi- 
'- tlbts of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, 
SOmetiaies make offerings of their children to the 
, ■"' goddess Gunga. 

_ ■■ When a woman, who has been long nnarried, ha* 
no child, she and her husband make a vow to the 
goddess Gungfl, "■That if hhc will bestow on them 
uie bleuiiM; of chUdrcn, they wfiftferdte to her tbcir 
^rat bortu If, after this Tov,'they have a child or 
children, the fint bom is prcMived, till they hare a 
convenient opportunity of returning to the river j|t 
the period of auembling at the holy phuea> l^cy 
then take the child with them; and at the time (rf 
bathing, it is incouraged to walk into deep wat^, 
till it is carried away by the stream. If it be un- 
willing to go forward, it is pushed off by its pa* 4 
rents> Sometimes a stranger attends, asd matches 
the perishing infant, and brings it up as bis ow^ ' 
but if no such person happen tq be near, it is ii^falli-, 
biy drowned, being deserted- by the parentBMhe j|» 
, ment it floats in the river;;^ 

This species of hiiBlan sacrifice is puUiicfy coni*^' 
. Bitted at Gunga Saiigor, ia the last day of Pent;; 
IfH/mA on the day of full moon in Kartic. At B;- 
^^■jjbattee, Trivenee, Nuddeea, Agradeep^ nS- 
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ler places accounted holy, it is committed on the ' 

irteenth day of the dark fortnight of the moon 

lytra, and on the tenth of the bright fortnight in 

stha. 

All he Pundits declare that this practice is not 

mmanded in any Shaster.^ 

11. 

Kamya Moran^ or voluntary death* 
1^ When a person is in distress, or has incuired 
t contempt of his society; and often when there is 
other cause than his belief that it is meritorious 
die in the river Gunga, he forms the resolution of 
rtitig with life in the sacred stream. 

2. Such persons, at the times mentioned in the 
ecedmg article, go to the holy places, where many 
Dusands of peoplp are assembled for the purpose 
sacred ablution. Some of them abstain from food, 
at life may depart from them in the holy place: but 
e greater number drown themselves in the presence 

the surrounding multitude* Their children and 
lier relations generally attend them* It is not un- 
mmon for a father to be pushed again into the ri- 
r by his sons, if he attempt to swim back to land. 

3. At Saugor it is accounted a propitious sign if 
e person be soon seized by a shark or a crocodile; 
t his future happiness is considered doubtful if he 
ly long in the water without being destroyed.! 

4. The only passage in the Shasters which has 
en submitted as countenancing this suicide is the 
[lowing: ^^If a person be afflicted with an incurable 
sease, so painful that it cannot be borne, he is per- 
rtted to throw himself from a precipice, or to 
own himself in the river." 

5- During the Pooga of the Rutt Jattra, some dc- 
»te themselves to death by falling under the wheels 

> This practice is novr abolished by regulation of gorerameBt . Sea 

C. 

The sharks and alligators are numerous «,t th\a V^c«% ^^!L^ 
a of the aoaaai festiraJ; owing, tt U lOfpottd, %0 tlkt\i>ai.lB^^ V^ 
in from time immeaorial. 
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(»f a heavy car or wooden tower, containing their 
lirods. -At Jiipr:cTnaut ihcy some times lie down in 
t'lL- track cl tliis machine a lew hours before its 
-.trrival, and taking a sopuriferous draught hope to 
r»i-jct duaih asleep. 

III. 
Exfiosinff of children. 

'i'his is a custom not commanded in any of the 
Sha&ters, and is wholly confined to the lower classes. 

If a child refuse the mothers milk, whether from 
sickness or from any other cause, it is supposed to 
be under the influence of an evil spirit. In this cas^ 
the babe is put into a basket and hung up into a tree 
for tlirce days. It generally happens that before the 
expiration of that time the infant is dead; being de- 
stroyed by ants, or by birds of prey. If it be alive 
at the end of the three days, it is taken home, and 
means arc used to preserve its life. 

IV. 

Dt'strGfjin^^ female iiifanU* 
This practice is common among a race of Hin- 
Joos called Rajpoots. Without alleging any other 
reason than the difficulty of providing for daughters 
in marriage, the mothers starve their female infants 
to death. In some places not one half of the fe- 
males arc permitted to live.* 

V. 

Lrwicrsion of sick persons in the river* 
Whftn a sick person (particularly if he be aged) 
is supposed not to be likely to recover, he is convey- 
ed to the river, in which the lower half of his body 
is immersed. Water is copiously poured into his 
moudi; and he seldom survives the operauon many 
hours. 



\ 



Lord Tcignmoulh relates, that thia infaaUcidH is practv^.d on the frontier? 
Ju*ii{jui^, a district of ih« vi<ivin»e oi' Ut-nares; and at another place witLia 
J same proviijoe. A^iaue l*ja». vo\. \\, v- ^^* 
lee also Kox^oifi» of Qteorief^xom^^i^) <:;i^v,'CxvtC(XvEi->'^- v»« 
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VI. 

The SahamGroriy or the burning ofti'tdoivs -with their 

{deceased hiUihandum 

1. This practice is common in all parts of Hin- 
clostan, but it is more frequent on the banks of the 
Ganges* 

It is usual for the women to burn with their hus- 
bands corpse. But there is a cast called Jogees, 
who bury their dead. The women of this cast bury 
themselves alive with their husbands. 

2. From the number of burnings and buryings in 
a given time, within the compass of a few districts, 
it was calculated by the late learned Mr. William 
Chambers^ that the widows who perish by self -de- 
votement in the northern provinces of liindostan 
alone, are not less than ten thousand annually. This 
calculation is countenanced by the number of burn- 
ings within thirty miles round Calcutta during the 
period of the last six months, which, by account 
taken, is one hundred and sixteen.^ 

3. The usual mode of performing the rite of burn- 
ing is the following: 

When the husband is dead, the widow, if she in- 
tend to burn, immediately declares her intention; 
and soon after goes to the river side, where the 
corpse of hc^r husband is laid. The Brahmins and 
common people assemble. ITie pile being erected, 
the dead body is placed upon it. After a few cere- 
monies (differing in different districts) the widow 
lays herself down by the side of the corpse. Com- 
bustible materials are thrown upon the pile, which 
is pressed down by bamboo levers. The heir at law 
then kindles the fire. The surrounding multitude 
set up a shout, which is necessary to prevent her cry 
From being heard, if she should make any; and the 
life of the victim is soon ended. 

4. The following circumstances contribute to the 
frequency of this act: 

•iee Appctkdix 1> . 
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When a husband dies, the wife has the choice ol 
burning with him, or of forsaking the comforts of 
life. She must put on no ornaments, must be clothed 
in sordid apparel, and must eat but one scanty meal 
in the day. 

If she attempt to escape from the fire, any per- 
son of the very lowest casts may seize and carry her 
home as his own property. But in this case her re- 
lations generally bring her forcibly back to the fire, 
to prevent the disgrace of her being carried away« 

5. The laws of the Hindoos concerning the female 
sacrifice, are collected in a book called Soodha Sun- 
graha. 

The passages in that book which relates to the 
principle or act of burning, are here subjoined, with 
the names of the original Shasters from which they 
were collected. 

Angeera. ^'The virtuous wife who bums herself 
with her husband is like to Aroondhutct*. If she be 
within a da;. 's journey of the place where he dies, 
the burning of the corpse shall be deferred a day, to 
wait for her arrival." 

Brahma Pooran. "If the husband die in a distant 
country, the wife mav take any of his tiTects; for in- 
.stance a sandal, and binding it on her ihigh, bum 
with it on a seperate fire." 

Keck Vcd. "If a woman thus: bum with her hus- 
band it is not suicide, and the relations shall be un- 
clean three davs on account of her death; after which 
the Shraddhee mustbj performed." 

Vishnoo Pooran. "If a person be potcct, (fallen 
or shi'ul.) all his sins will be blotted out by his wife's 
dying with him in the fire, after a proper atonement 
has been made.'' 

"A pregnant women is forbidden to burn, and al- 
so the woman who is in her times; or who has a 
feBPung child, unlc^ss some proper person undertake^ 
^fc educp.lion ^f t\\e c\vA'a. 
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**If a Woman ascend the pile and should afterwards 
decline to burn through love of life or earthly things, 
she must perform the penance Prazapotyo,* and will 
then be free from her sin.'^ 

Goutam. *'A Brahmanee can only die with her 
husband, and not in a seperate fine. Tht; eldest son 
or near relation must set fire to the pile." 

On comparing these passages with the present 
practice of burning women in Hindostan, little simi- 
larity will be found either in principle^ or in ceremo- 
nial. In many particulars of the existing custom, the 
Hindoos directly violate the laws of their religion. 

Note by the Pundits. 

"There may be some circumstantial differences of 
a local nature in the abovementioned customs; but 
the general practice corresponds with what is here 
written.'* 

B. 

Notes on the practicability of abolishing' those prac* 
tices of the Hindoos^ which inflict immediate deaths 
or tend to produce death; collated from the informa- 
tion and suggestions of the Pundits and learned 
Brahmins in the College of Fort William. 

1. It is an attribute of the British government in 
India, that it tolerates all religious opinions, and 
forms of worship, and protects those who profess 
them; as long as they conduct themselves in an or- 
derly and peaceable manner. 

2. If murder, robbery, or adultery be committed 
under the name of religion, the persons guilty of 
such actions may be prosecuted for civil crimes.—- 
No sanction of religion can save the offender from 
the punishment due for his violation of the laws, and 

. for his offence against humanity and socv^i Vv.'\y^vc\j^'%&« 

4» A tigid fast for »oinf days • 
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"The principles asserted in the foregoing para- 
'i^raphs is acknowledged by the Pundits.'' 

3» Death is inflicted, and sanguinary rites are 
practised, by the Hindoos under the name of ancient 
custom, or of a religious duty. 

I. Children are sacrificed by their parents to Gun- 
ga. 

II. They are hung on trees in baskets and de- 
VOL! red by birds of prey. 

ill. Female infants among the Rajpoot Hindoos, 
are destroyed by starving* 

IV» Men and women drown themselves in the 
Ganges, at the places reputed holy. 

V. They devote themselves to death by faUug 
under the wheels of the machine which carries their 
gods.* 

VI. Widows are burned alive with their deceased 
husbands. 

Vil. Widows are buried alive with their deceased 
husbands. 

VIII. Persons supposed to be dying, are immers- 
ed in the river. 

IX. The inhuman practice of swinging with 
hooks passed through the integuments of the back, 
called Pcet Phooron. 

X. The practice of dancing with threads, canes, 
or bamboos passed through the sides, called the 
Parswoban. 

XI. The passing spits or other instruments of 
iron through the tongue or forehead, called Zubba 
Phoaron. 

XII. The falling from a height on sharp instru- 
ments, called Pat Bhanga. 

XIII. The practice of swinging over a fire, called 
Ihool Sunyoss. 

XIV. The practice of climbing naked a tree arm- 
kH|d with horrid thornsf called Kanta Bhanga. 

This is praeti>cd chiefly aV 3ut^eni;i.u\,, U W^^<4v>>.^\\\a'Vjx\ ^>)I»»v. I 
I'hc Kbujoor tree. \ 
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And all the other ceremonies which are perform- 
ed on the last five days of the month Chytra, under 
the denomination of the Chorruk Pooja, are often 
the occasion of death; and always tend to brutalize 
the minds both of actors and spectators. 

To these if we add self-torture, which is practised 
in the most disgusting and unnatural form, some 
idea may be formed of the present effects of the 
Hindoo superstition. 

4* None of these practices are sanctioned in the 
books, which the Hindoos account divine, except 
the three following; the Kamya Moron, or volunta- 
ry, devotement; Sahamoron, or burning of widows; 
and the immersion of half the body of a dying per- ^ 
son in the river* And these are not commanded. 
These actions are generally performed in conse- 
quence of vows, or in compliance with custom. But 
all vows are optional, and the committing murder in 
consequence of a vow, does not lessen the guilt of it. 
On the contrary, a vow to commit such an action, 
is a crime which deserves punishment. ^^This prin- 
ciple is conceded by the Pundits." 

5- Most persons of erudition and influence among 
the Hindoos, reprobate the observance of cruel or 
painful rites not appointed by the Shasters. 

When these persons have been asked, why they 
did not exert their influence to prevent such irregu- 
larities, they have always answered: "That they have 
no power; that the Hindoo rajahs formerly did inter- 
fere and punish those who were guilty of breaking 
the laws of the Shasters." They allege particularly, 
that in the Sahamoron, or burning of widows, ^^no 
influence of the Brahmins or of relations should l)c 
permitted, and that such influence when suspected 
IS a sublect for civil inquiry; that the woman should 
come of her own accord, and lay herself on the pile 
after it is kindled; that no bamboos or ropes should 
bind her down; and that if after ascending the ^ile 
her resolution should fsul her, she %VvD>3\di ^^jApiu^ 

x2 



Kidtlerpore bridge 
J eeral bridge 
Near ihe hospital 
Waison's Gbat 
Bhobaneeporc 
Kalee Ghat 
Tollcy Gunge 
NiiktuUa 
Bydjabatee 
Dhon-nagur 

Chundun-nagur 
Chinch ura 
B^-shniib Ghat 
Etal Ghat 
RussapagU 
feoot Ghat 
Giirtin 
Bnssd^nnl 
Dudporc and near it 

Jo>iiBgur 
Mooail[>oore 
fiisboopoor 
Baiia 
. Gunga Dwar 
Gochurun Gat 
Telia 



■^mWf'^''^'w*™' ' 



K hooter Sjef 1 

Sulkea 3 

Ghoosri Chokcy Ohat S 
Balee 3 

Seebpore I 



2 Se ram pore 1 

I Dukhintshwar 2 

1 Agurpara 4 
»u Saha Gunge 3 

3 Bassbareca 3 

2 Bhudreshwur 1 

a Soorer Bazar 2 

[ Burah nugur 3 

2 KaeHipore 1 

\ Chitpore 1 

2 Arecadoha 3 

3 Chanuk I 
Socikchur 1 

^ Khurdoha and Dear it % 

S EeUiapore S 

1 Koomorhatia' % 

1 Kacluapara 3 

2 Bhatpara 1 

Total (in six noaths) tlS 

ilie aboT« report was made by penoite of tbe 
Hindoo cast, deputed for that purpose. They were 
ten in number, and were staiioncd at different places 
during the whole period of the six nHmths. Tbej 
gave in their account monthly, speciiying the name 
and placfij so that every individual instance was st^ 
KCt to investigation immediately after its occot- 

•7 an account taken in 1803, the nutnber of 
n sacrificed d^ng tViax f^wc ^^va^koxtj aides 
Calcutta wsteHwo\w»Ai«;&.waiiw««Mcs-S««.. 
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3. In the foregoing report of six months in 1804, it 
>yill be perceived that no account was taken of burn- 
ings in a district to the west of Calcutta, nor further 
than twenty miles in some other directions; so that 
the whole number of burnings "within thirty miles 
round Calcutta, must have been considerably greater 
than IS here stated. 

4s The average number (according to the above 
report) of women burning within thirty miles round 
Calcutta, is nearly twenty per month. 

5. One of the above was a girl of eleven years of 
age. Instances sometimes occur of children of ten 
years old burning with their husbands.* 

6. In November of last year twa women, widows 
of one Brahmin, burnt themselves with his body at 
Bamagore, within two ntiles of Calcutta. 

7* About the same time a woman burnt herself at 
Kalee Ghat, with the body of a man, who was not 
her husband. The man's name was^Toteram Doss. 
The woman was a Joginee of Seebpore. 

8. In the province of Orissa^ now subject to the 
British government, it is a custom that when the 
wife of a man of rank bums, all his concubines mudt 
bum with her» In the event of their refusal, they 
are dragged forcibly to the place and pushed with 
bamboos into the flaming pit. It is usital there ta 
dig a pit, instead of raising a pile. The truth of 
this fact (noticed by some writers) is attested by 
the Pundits now iri the college of Fort William, 
aativQs of that prl^vince. 

E 

Religious Mendicants* 
The Hindoa Shasters commend a man* if he retire 
from the world, and,^ devoting himself to solitude, 
or to pilgrimage, live on the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth, or by mendicity. ITiis principle, 

• Tber often mfiry M tbt «i% «t iAsa. 
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operating on an ignorant and superstitious people, 
has, in the revolution of ages, produced the conse- 
quence which might be expected. The ^vhole of 
Hindostan swarms with lay beggars. In some dis- 
tricts there are armies of beggars. They consist, in 
general, of thieves and insolvent debtors; and are 
excessively ignorant, and notoriously debauched. 

This begging system is felt as a public evil by the 
industrious part of the community, who,, for fear of 
the despotic power and awful cf<;-5^ of this fraternity, 
dare not withhold their contributions. 

These beggars, often coming into large towns 
nah'd^ outrage decency, and seem to set Christian 
police at defiance. 

The Pundits consider these mendicants as the 
public and licensed corrupters of the morals of the 
people; and they affirm that the suppression of the 
order would greatly contribute to the civil improve* 
meut of the natives of liindostan. 

F. 

D'lff^ercnt Htixdoo Sects in Bengal. 

The discrepancy of religious belief in the province 
of Bengal alone (which province has been accounted 
the strong hold of the Brahminical superstition,) will 
Mlustrate the general state of the other provinces of 
Hindostan. 

In Bengal there are five classes of natives who arc 
adverse to the Brahminical system; and who maybe 
termed dissenters from the Hindoo practices and re- 
ligion. 

1. The followers of Chytunya of Nuddeea. This 
philosopher taught that there is no distinction of cast; 
a tenet which alone undermines the whole system of 
Hinduism. 

2. I'he followei-s of Ram Doolul,. who is now liv- 
ing at Cihosepara, near Sookhsagur. These are com- 

L /JUted io be twenty vhousawd lu number, and are com- 
^||^ed of every deuotmwBiUoxv ol "WAw^iQCi^ -axA^V^* 



\ 
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Imans. They profees a kind of deism. Of this 
ct some have already embraced the Christian faith. 

3. A third great body were latdy followers of 
liiveram Doss, Jugutanundu Katee* This man, who 

yet alive, was believed to be a partial incarnation 
f the Deity. "Fhey have addressed several letters 
> the protestant missionaries, and are ready to ab- 
ire idol -worship and other errors. 

4. Another class of Hindoo sceptics is to be found 
t Lokephool in Jessore. Their representative at 
his time is Neelo, sumamed the Sophist. Some of 
hese have repeatedly visited the missionaries, and 
avited them to go amongst them. They have re- 
eived the Bible and other religious books in the 
Bengalee language, which they now teach in a school 
stablished for the instruction of children. 

5. The fifth class, which is very numerous, pro- 
ess respect for the opinions of a leader named 
\moonee Sa, residing in Muhummud Shawi. They 
lave lately sent two deputations to the Christian mis- 
ionaries, requesting a conference with them on the 
loctrines of the gospeL 

Now, "what forbids that these men should be bap- 
ized?'' We do not offer thtra a religion, but the 
•eople themselves, awake to their own concerns, 
onae to us and ask for it. What policy, what phi- 
Dsophy is that, which forbids our granting their re- 
uest? It must certainly have been an ignorance of 
lets which has so long kept alive amongst us the 
entiment, that religion is not to be mentioned to -the 
atives. 

That which prevents the sects abovementioned 
rom renouncing (even without our aid) all connec- 
ion with Hindoos or Mussulmen, is the want of prc- 
ed-ent in the north of India of a community of native 
Ihristians, enjoying political consequence, as in the 
3Uth- The ig-norance of the people is so great, that 
ley doubt whether their civil liberties are equally 
;cure to them under the denommauoti oS. C,Vtv5XV2cc\^ 




The constant reference of some authon. 
is termed the ancient civilisation ofthe-G 
gives currency to an opinion in Europe, that 
tives of India are yet in an improved state of 
It is probable that the Hindoos were once a 
ed people, in the sense in which the anciei 
deans and ancient £g}*ptians are said to bai 
civilized. The result of the most accurate n 
es on this subject, appears to be the follow ii 

From the plains of Shinar, at the time of 
persiou, some tribes migrated towards the 
India, and some towards the west to Egyp) 
others lemained in Chaldea* At an early 
we read of the "wisdom and learning of the 
tians," and of the Chaldeans; and it is proba 
the "wisdom and learning" of the Hindoos \ 
same in degree at the same period of time- 
mean while patriarchal tradition (which had 
panied the different tribes at the beginning) ] 
ed the mythology of all. 

It may be presumed i urther, tnat the sys 
the Hindoos would reniain longer unalter 
them, by reason of their remote and insulate 
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^Ct they were How it happened, by the mere oper- 
^^'lon of natural causes, that Greece and Rome should 
^ave left £g}'pt and India so far behind, is yet to be 
accounted for; though the purpose of it in the de- 
signs of the Divine Providence, is very evident. 

But now the wisdom of the east hath passed away 
Mrith the wisdom of Egypt* and we might with equal 
justice attribute civilization to the present race of 
Egyptians, ^s to the present race of the Hindoos- 
Historians have been at great pains to collect ve^ 
ig^s of the ancient civilization of the Hindoos; and 
vith some success; for these vestiges are as manifest 
18 those of the early civilization of Egypt or of 
!]^baldea. Doctor Robertson says, that he prose- 
:uted his laborious investigation with the view and 
lope, **that, if his account of the early civilization 
)f India should be received as just and well estab- 
ished, it might have some influence upon the beha- 
riour of the Europeans towards that people."* This 
jras a humane motive of our celebrated historian. 
But as it is dilEcult for us to respect men merely for 
lie civilieation of their forefathers, a more useful 
leduction appears to be this; that since the Hindoos 
ire proved on good evidence, to have been a civiiiz- 
;d. people in former days, we should endeavour to 
nake them a civilized people again. Dr. Robertson 
seems to think that the Hindoos are even now '4'ar 
>ulvanced beyond the inhabitants of the two other 
quarters of the globe in improvement." Such a sen- 
timent indeed is apt to force itself on the mind, from 
\ mere investigation of books. But to a spectator in 
India, the impicrvement alluded to will appear to be 
irery partial; and the quality of it is little understood 
in Europe. 

It is true that the nativesexcel in the manual arts 
of their cast; and some of them^ particularly those 
who are brought up amongst Europeans, acquire a 

* Dissertation on India, p^(t)M. 
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few idcftB of eWility and getmnt koenricdg^ ■ Bm 

the b«)J[©i'lhe common people, from Cape ComoP'- 
in to Tllibtc, are notan improved peo^ile. Go into a 
villftge, «id)in iive miles of Calcuita, and you will 
find an ignorance of letters and of ihe world, an iih 
ttUcctUll debility, a wretchedness of living, and s 
baihaTHiO of appearance, which, by every accoimij 
(nafciiig allowance for our regular govemmeDt and 
plcntifid country) are not surpassed among the na-i 

■ tivea in the anterior of Africa or back seidemeDts 
of Americs. On the principle of some late ptu- 
laad|dierSi ihat those men are most civilized, who 
approach tiearcst lathe simplicity of nature, it miglit 

' be expected perhaps that the HukIoos are a civilis- 
ed pecmlc< But even this principle fails them. For 
an anifiaal and cruel superstition debases thetf 
mindB, md holds them in a state of degradatiofl, 
which to an European is scarcely credible. 

There is one argumoBt agunst-die posribSi^of 
their being' in a civilized state, which to the accurate 
investigators of the human mind in Europe, will ip- 
pear conclusive. l*he cast of the multitude, that u, 
the Soodcra, are held in abhorrence and contempt 
by the Brahmins. It is a crime to instruct them.— 
It is a crime for that unhappy race even to hear the 
words of instructions. Tlie Sooder is considered 
by the Brahmins as an inferior species of being, eroi 
in a physical sense; intellectual incapacity is there- 
fore expected and patiently endured, and' the wretch- 
ed Sooder is supposed, at the next transmigration ol 
souls, to animate the body of a monkey or a jackdL 
The philosopher of Geneva himself would not have 
contended for the civilization of the Sooders* 

H. 

Excessive Polygamy of the Koolm Brahmins. 
The Brahmins in" Bengal accuse individuals of 
leirown order oi a -veTy wti^W violation of soci^ 
tpriety; and the dist\o&\u:ft oi'ivft l»KX'm"'i!\^-^i&!ik 
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bly, place the character of the venerable Brahmin in 
a new light. 

The Koolins, who are accounted the purest and 
the* most sacred cast of the Brahmins, claim*itas a 
privilege of their order, to marry an hundred wives. 
And they sometimes accomplish that number; it be- 
ing accounted an honour by other Brahmins to unite 
their daughters to a Koolin Brahmin. The wives 
live commonly in tlieir father's houses; and the Koo- 
lin Braluiin visits them all round, generally once a 
year; on which occasion, he receives a present from 
the father. The progeny is so numerous in some 
instances, that a statement of the number (recorded 
in the registers of the cast)would scarcely obtain cre- 
dit. 

,As in the case of human sacrifices at Saugor, and 
of the number of women who are annually burned 
near Calcutta, there was a disposition among many 
to discredit the fact; it may be proper to adduce a 
few names and places to establish the excessive poly- 
ganiy of tlie Koolin Brahmins* 

The GhautuckSf or registrars of the Koolin cast, 
state, that Rajeb Bonnergee, now of Calcutta, has 
forty wives; and that Rajchunder Bonnergee; also of 
Calcutta, has forty-two wives, and intends to marry 
more; that Ramraja Bonnergee of Bicrampore, aged 
thirty years, and Pooran Bonnergee, Rajkissore 
Chuttergee, and Roopram Mookergce, have each up» 
wards of forty wives, and intend to marry more; 
that Birjoo Mookerges of Bicrampore, who died 
about five years ago, had ninety wives; that Pertah 
Bonnergee of Panchraw, near Burdwan, had seventy 
wives; that Ramhonny Mookergee of Jessore, who 
died about twelve years ago-, had one hundred wives; 
and that Rogonaut Mookergee of Bale Gerrea, near 
Santipore, who died about four years ago, had up- 
wards of one hundred wives. 

The effects of this excessive polygamy are ver^ 
pernicious to society; for itia acoigivo\x^^ou\^^^'i^^^ 
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mate prostiiudon- Some of these privileged chu- 
ncters inalce it a practice to marry, merely for the 
dowry ofa wife; anil she seldom sees her husband 
(luring his life, and dare not marry another after his 
death, she has strong temptations to an irregular coti- 
duct. Tills monopoly of women by the Koolia Brati- 
jhIhs is justly complained of by Brahmins of ilw 
mher orders; and ihey have expressed a hope that 
t will be abolished by authority. They affirm thai 
iiis (like many othtr reigning practices) is a direci 
\iolatioii of the lawof theShasters which does nc! 
allow more than four wives to a Brahmin. 

I 

Ti'.Himonies to the general tharacter of the Jfindaoi. 
Ab a doubt Imabeeti sometimes expressed regard- 
ing the real character of the Hindoos, and it has 
been supposed that their degeneracy only commece- 
ed in the last century, n-e shall adduce the testimo- 
ny of three competent judges, who lived at different 
periods of time, and occupied different situations in 
life. Tlitf first is a kingolHindostan, who was well 
acquinCeda with the higher classes of the Hindoo; 
the second a city magistrate^ who was conversant 
with the lower classes: and the third an author, well 
versed in their mythology, and intimately acquaint- 
ed with their learned men. The concurring testimo- 
ny of these witnesses will lie received with more re- 
spect on this account, that the first evidence is thai 
of a Mahomedan, the second of a modem philoso- 
pher, and the third of a Christian; aod of these we 
shall add the testimony of a Brahmin himself. 

1. In the Tuzuc Timuri, "containing maxims ol 
Tamerlane the Great; derived from hisownexperi- 
itice, for the future government of his conquests," 
■there Js the following mandate to his sons and states- 
men: 
^ "Xnow, my deav chlldircn, and elevated statesmen 
■^I tile inhabitaiAa oi llw\4.Qa*,'Kn. wcviftco.'gi^-M:'; 
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equally debilitated in their corporeal, and inert la 
their mental faculties. They are inexorable in tem- 
per, and at the same time so penurious and sordid in 
mind, that nothing can be obtained from them but by 
personal violence. It appears unquestionable to me 
that this people are under the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty, otherwise a prophet would have been ap- 
pointed for them, to turn them away from the wor- 
ship of idols, and fire and cows^ and to direct theni 
to the adoration of the true God. Regardless of 
honour and indecent in their dress, they sacrifice 
their lives for trifles (they give their souls for a 
farthing) and are indefatigable in unworthy pursuits; 
whilst improvident and imprudent, their ideas are 
confined and views circumscribed. Like those de- 
mons who, with a view to deceive, can assume the 
most specious appearances, so the native of Hin- 
dostan cultivates imposture, . fraud and deception, 
and considers them to be meritorious accomplisli" 
ments. Should any pesson entrust to him the care 
of hiji property, that person will soon become only 
the nominal possessor of it. 

*'The tendency of this my mandate to your states^- 
men, is, to preclude a confidence in their actions, or 
an adoption of their advice."^ But should their as- 
sistence be, necessary, employ them as the mechani- 
cal, and support them as the living instruments ot^ 
li^r.V Asiatic Miscellany, vol. iii. p. 179. - 

2. The second testimony to the general cliaractei 
of the Hindoos shall be that of Mr. Holwell, who was 
a city magistrate of Calcutta about the middle of last 
century. Mr. Holwell calls himself a philosopher; 
and, as such, he is an admirer of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, and alleges that a Brahmin would be a perfect 
model of piety and purity, if he would only attend to 
the precepts of the^Sha&ters. 

# Marquis Corowallis was never known, during hit admin\«V.t«XvQTv vwVxv^v^i.^ 
to admit a native to his coufidencs. Vnd«T the adiftjafttott^^aftU ^i T Mt.t V ^^ ^* 
2€sJ0y fbcrejsii tctal exclusion of naltvc counsel. 

Y 2. 
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^, supentitious, Uiif^iafim 

any race of -bei^gtf in iw kacMrtewodd^ irttotaniM 
nently more ao> cBfcdtllyAc.tommam nuof Bandn? 
mim; and we can ijnilji'aver^ diat rtiirjag riwiMfrlffcf 
years, that we prottded isi liie judUdal Gifcfamf' 
court ctf Calcutta,' never- anfy nuirdcr, or odberattd^-' 
cioua criaae, came befife uabut k waaptovedi^dftt^ 
end that a'Brahmin waa.at die b(Mto■l^iof ' ji.?f^ ' ^ < 

3. At Benares, the fimiitauiof ffiadoo liiirisg^ 
and religion^ where cept. IJBlferd^ivMiDiTQf lite £►- 
says on the Indian ^ and Sgrptiaii'^HlydMdiigy 
long reuded in the aodety .of the Brriiminai n^saMt- 
has been hitdy exhibited,, whklyxrttttidy hasLliievirr 
had a parallel in any other learned sodety indtt- 
worU. ' V' : 

The Pundh of captr lliSUbtd havin|^ foM«Qw. 
derable time, been guil^ of intecpdating his boofa^ 
and of fabricating new sentences in old works, to- 
Ti^swer a particular purpose, was at length .detected 
and publicly disgraced. As a last effort to save hk 
character, '%e brought ten Brahmins, not only aa^ 
his compurgators but to swear by what is most ss* 
grec^ in th^ir religion to the g^muinenesa of the ex- 
tracts."^ Capt. Wilford would not permit the ceie- 
monial of perjury to take place,, and dismissed them- 
from his presence with indignation*. 

Among what tribe of barbarians in America, or 
in the Pacific Ocean, could there be found so many 
of their principal men, in one place, who would come- 
forth, and confirm a falsehood in the presence of 
their countrymen, by a solemn act of the country's 
religion, like these learned disciples of Brahma at 
Benares? 

4. To the foregoing we shall add the testimoiqr 
of a Brahmin himself, extracted from a paper, ea" 
tided *'A Defence of die Hindoos. "---"These ra^ 



^fe^ 



*9 HUtorical E'v^ntS) p. \V^. 
^ lies. Tol. vlU» p. Vi.^ 
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vages of Hlndostan (from the repeated invasion of 
the Mussulmans) llo disturbed the peace of the coun- 
tr>', that the principle of its inhabitants were con- 
foundedy their learning degraded, and their customs 
entirely forgotten. Thus reduced, having no means 
of support, they were induced to practise the vices^ 
forbidden them; they would have become savag^es^ 
or have been entirely rooted out, had not the glorious 
British nation established the standard of their, 
government." 

See Defence of the Hindoos against Mr. Newn- 
ham's College Essay; by Senkariah, a learned Brah- 
min at Madras. JMadrass Gazette, 10th Novem- 
ber, 1804.. 

K 
yexvish scriptures at Cochin* 

There is reason to believe that scriptural records, 
older than the apostolic, exist on the coast of Mala- 
bar* At Cochin there is a colony of Jews, who re- 
tain the tradition that they arrived in India soon af- 
ter the Babylonian captivity. There are in that pro- 
vince two classes of Jews, the white and the black 
Jews. The black Jews are those who are supposed. 
to have arrived at that early period. The white 
Jews emigrated from Europe in later ages. What- 
seems to countenance the tradition of the black Jews 
is, that they have copies of those books of the Old 
Testament which were written previously to the 
captivity, but none of those whose dates are subse- 
quent to that event. 

Some years ago the president of Yale college, in 
America, an eminent archaiologist^ addressed a let- 
ter to sir William Jones, on the subject of these 
manuscripts, proposing that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted by the Asiatic society; but sir William died 
before the letter arrived. His object was to obtain 
the whole of the fifth chapter of Genesis, and a col- 
lation of certain other passages in the Old T«.^\ac* 
ment; aad also to ascerta'm.YrVicX\^t lici^ ^'^A^* ^ 
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Cochio TCK writwu in the preseot HeU«w chmc 
ttr, or in laodier c^iental piOfeography. 

In the year 1746i Mr> Ronuute, tl>c teamed edi> 
tor of CaMuc^» Hebrew Dictitmar^r, vaa Meditating 
» voyage to- Indiat for die sole purpose of consuliing 



The latest iolbmation respecting Uiem is contain- 
ed is ■ letter lateW^ received from a learned missicm- 
aty in the aooth M tbe peninsula, who had resided 
for some time in die vichiitj' of Cochin. He states, 
that he "had coaataBidy been informed that the Jews 
atCochin had thoee books only of the Old Testa- 
neat which were written before the Babalonian cap' 
tirin; and tba{ the&ce h is genei-ally believed by the 
Christiana of Ute Deccan, that they had come to In- 
diasoon after thM event. He adds, that the MSS. 
were on a aiaiend resembling paper, in the form d 
a roU, and that the character had a strong resemb- 
lance to Hebrew, if not Hebrew." 

By the inspection of these JMSS. some light migb 
be thrown on the controversy respecting (1,) tbe 
Hebrew and Samaritan letters; (2.) the antiqui^ d 
the vowel points; (3.) the scripture chronology; and 
(4.) the correctness of the European copies of tbe 
Old Testament. Dr. Kennicott complains of a prac- 
tice among the weetem Jews of altering many cop- 
ies to a conformity with some particular manuscript- 
He also accuses them of wilful corruption. Bishop 
I^uth suspects them of leaving out words in cer- 
tain places, to invalidate the argument of the Chris- 
tians. But Jews in the east, remote from the learn- 
ed controversy of Christians, would have no motive 
for such corruptions. 

It is in contemT^ation of the author of this Me- 
moir to visit Cochin, previously to his return fron 
^buUa,for the express purpose of investigating these 
ient Jewish records; and also of examining the 
*"' (rf NcstorVaii t\ir\%Via.w^, who are said to 
B some M&S>.'m.l2[i&^^^^i^9!;<^2i»»K«Xi<;&-). 
antiq^iuty. 
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S/ianscrit Testunonies of Christ 

The learned Wilford, who has resided for many 
r'cars at Benares, the fountain of Shanscrit literature, 
ind has devoted himself entirely to researches into 
Eiindoo mythology and oriental history, has just fin- 
shed a work which will be received with much sat- 
sfaction by the public. It is a record of the testi- 
nonies contained in the Shanscrit writings of the 
Tutli of the Christian religion. 

This work which is yet in manuscript, is now in 
:irculation (January, 1805) with the members of 
:he Asiatic Society, previously to its publication in 
ihe Asiatic Researches. It is entitled, '^Salivahana; 
the son of the Jacshaca, or Carpenter; or introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion into India; its progress 
ftnd decline.^' 

From these evidences it appears, that the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament were recorded in the 
Shanscrit Puranas of India, ^ in the Sybillinebooks 
of fiome; that the rumour of the universal dominion 
of the Messiah hadalarmed the emperors of the east 
as well as the emperors of Rome; and that holy men 
journeyed from the east, directed by a miraculous 
star, to see the heavenly child. It further appears, 
that many of the Shanscrit writings to which had been 
attributed a vast antiquit}", were not only composed 
after the Christian sera, but contain particulars of the 
advent, birth, life, miracles, death resurrection, and 
ascension of our saviour. 

To establish fully jhe authenticity of these impor- 
tant records, and to invite investigation, captaiu 
Wilford has deposited his authorities and vouchers 
in the library of the college of Fort- William; and 
among the archieves of the Asiatic Society. 

At the conclusion of the work the learned au- 
thor thus expressed himself; "I have writte n thU q^c - 
count of the Christian reUgion wVlVi tJnfc 




of an bistoriaiv fvSly penuai)e4 th^. cnr bdy xdi- 
cion cannot poe^y receive aay ^do h iooa l luitre 



>I. 
Chmeae Vertion '^fihe Scrifitura; and Chinese Lite- 
rature, 
1 • The projected transktion of the scriptures inw 
the Ctunesf language iu England; which we under- 
stand, has already obtained the mast respectable pa- 
tronage, is considered here as an undertaking, which 
■will be attended with extreme difficulty, if it be noi 
foujid altogether impracticable. Before any com- 
niencemcnt be made, ihe subject ought certainly to 
be maturely considered, both in regard to the ex- 
pense and the execution. The estimate is stated to 
be thirty thousand pounds sterling, and doubiless 
the expense of executing the work in the proposed 
form, by types, [or even by copperplate, which would 
be the cheapest and perhaps the only practicable 
■mode tja England,) is not over-rated at that sum. 

2. fiut who is to translate the work? Dr. Mon- 
tucci's dictionary, now in the press, must indeed 
be a valuable performance, (judging from the genu- 
ineness of the materials and the erudition of the 
compiler,) and it will be of considerable use to any 
translator whether in China or in England. But 
will the united labours of Dr. Montucci and Dr- 
Mager ever produce a chapter of the Bible which will 
be intelligible to a native of China^ Withont die 
aid of learned natives of the country to Write thei; 
own language, or to hear it read by the translator, 
no work of this kind can be prosecuted with any con- 
£dencc of its utility. This has been sufficiently prov 
ed to us in the versions in other oriential languages 
(much more simple than the Chinese) which have 
been undertaken at the college of Fort-William.— 
£ven the Arabic Bible, which is now republishing In 
^^Dgland, can never be \i?.til\A as. a ^^\ia,T -^itattiii 
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Arabia, it being composed in the classic, and not in 
the vernacular dialect of that county. For a similar 
reason the old Persian ti*anslation is of no use in 
Persia, 

3, But even supposing a Chinese version of the 
Scriptures to have been executed in England, how 
is it to be printed.^ or in what form presented to the 
Chinese? Has it been seriously proposed to print it 
in a moveable type, and on English paper* It ought 
to be printed: not in the moveable type, nor in the 
stcreo-tjrpe, but in the mode commonly used in Chi- 
na* The characters are by the Chinese engraved on 
a tablet of wood the size of the page, and the im- 
pression is thrown off, as by copperplates in England, 
At Canton, the dispatches from Pekin which arrive 
in the morning, are put into the hands of the engrav- 
er, and the newspaper is thrown off in the afternoon 
of the same day. We have Chinese artists now in 
Calcutta, who engrave on wood with neatness and 
accuracv; and who are competent to engrave the 
whole of the scriptures in the Chinese manner; and 
to ppnt them on China paper, and in such a form, 
that the book shall appear to have been published in 
China, 

If in this projected translation at home, the real 
object be utility to the Chinese people, by affording 
to them a faithful record of the revealed word of 
God in their vernacular tongue, we have no hesita- 
tion in affirming that that object will be attained 
with more certain advantage, by remitting one-fourth 
of the sum, which it has been proposed to em bark. 
in the undertaking in England, to the c6OMf0f^ 
Fort- William in Bengal: which institution, itnP^ 
be observed, (independantly of this particulaf 
ject, and considered merely as the fountain pfCL 
tian knowledge to the oriental world,) is wellentk^ 
to the ample support of every Ch riatia n church ^ 
religious society in Europe. 




4. ^nee the college report of literature, publubed 
in September Inst, (1804,) a coinineii<;e[nimL ha» ben 
mndein trmslating the scriptures in ibt CUncse lan- 
guage* Thi; book of Genesis and the gospel of St, 
Matilicw Qre in course of traaslatton; and aome 
chntera of each have already heen printed oS. 

The tnnslator is Jotiannas La&sar, a native of 
China) uul professor of the Chinese langaugc assix- 
ed bj' a Chinese moonshee. He waa lately employ- 
ed hv the Portuguese government at Macao, in con- 
ductmg a corresponoeoce niUi the court at Pekin. 
Beingan Armenian Christian, he translates from the 
Armeniui Bible. 

It must he known to some of the learned in £u- 
ropci that the Armenian version of the scriptures ii 
one-p'f.tbc most accurate extant. It is also remark- 
able for its antiquit}'; being among tlie first transla- 
tions after the Septuagint; and is styled by the learn- 
ed orientalists, Gollius and La Croze, the "queen of 
versions." Though the Armenian language have no 
affinity to the Hebrew, or to any other language in 
the world, it .ibounds in the oriental idiom; and this 
Bible is therefore considered by us as t-minently use- 
ful in collating new versions in the Oriental tongueS' 
The translators of the Armenian Bible (called tbe 
Interpreters) were famed for their piety and lean- 
ing! their lives are recorded in Armenian histo- 
ry in the fifth centur>- of our sera, and their translatios 
is reverenced by their nation as au inspired work. 
From this Armenian original, our translator (who 
IS ignorant of the Gi'cek and Hebrew languages) is 
enabled to render afaitlifiil version into the language 
of China. 

We expect soon to be in possession of those por- 
tions of the scriptures «'hich have been translated 
into the Chinese language by the Homish miasionit- 
ries; and which are interspersed in theirmissals, and 

' ichestical books. These specimens will be of use 
le ^ncr\\ coUal'vou ol ^e «-xx, «cii Ym\1\i.\AmI\' 
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in translating proper names; since it would be im- 
proper to deviate unnecessarily from the expression 
already familiar in China. 

The mode which has been adopted for editing the 
Chinese Bible, is the following: 

.Each verse is printed in English, in columns of 
one or two lines, from the top to the bottom of the 
page, and the Chinese version is printed in the usu- 
al manner, in a corresponding column. The English 
is introduced with a view to render the woi k a good 
class book for students in the Chinese language. 
The whole is translated in the Mandarine dialect; 
but wherever there appears a danger of the sense 
being misunderstood, there are marginal readings 
in the familiar dialects. 

5« On the expediency of publishing the Scriptures 
in China, we shall o£fer a few observations. 

It is thefiolemn duty of our imperial nation to 
diffuse Christian knowledge throughout the world at 
. all times; but more particularly at those periods, 
when the providence of God shall point out to her 
the tneaTis of doing it, and at the same time, offer to 
h€r advantage^ by the execution. To the east and 
west of peaceful Hindostan, there is a ^^shaking of 
the nations.'' This seems to be favorable not only 
to our own stability, but to the extension of our civil- 
izing influence in Asia. The Wahabins to the west 
are extinguishing Mahometanism. And the ene- 
mies of the Tartar dynasty in China threaten the 
overthrow of that ancient government. After a slum- 
ber of many ages, that mighty empire seems to be 
on the eve of a terrible convulsion. The spirit of 
insurrection which broke forth about five years ago 
in the western provinces, is now diffusing itself to- 
wards the eastern parts of the empire; and k prophecy 
is spread abroad that the end of the Tartar dominion 
is at hand. , 

The Chinese are permitted by existing law^ ta 
choose what religion they plea&e; i\it \Kt^^«i2^.t»)0 

z 
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and his court profeiil o&e bhh, tfid th^^^Mifif^ 
ther. They are a cmioo* slid te^lriamFto-yftee^ 
would most *certahily read ttsir iw«»'1^ 
should be pjit into thrir hattdak *^I%tf pi (ta a iMOMiifc,^ 

^ says Mr. Barrow, is aa frer as hi EiigbiMl, ani^ it 
p rofessioo ofj tf t a tipg opsen l» eWry taM^ - It !ir«^nbe 
press b Europe^Uikt afieipi^ Ja I tefr t to C ia tO tfte dde» 
trmes of Qiat refig^otii wiuchilfaftniAisNQiifett^^ 
eulated for Ihe prMMibfi of h rti» 3 iatta t l %j p i uqi ll ^ 
public Titoe«"^ Ttie copie$<f AettStt ilMiUi«ita 
be nuluplied in Chilni* IT iW liidS^idiflat^'^^ 
nidVer of tfie rty»o lu tletoafy '«ipiiiions^ ifl'-vM^pc)^ 

• found means to ^hi Ms ^BSgbto of Matt^ «> OMf- 
ahall not our national zesd in th6 4tfteMe^ rf mAI 
mjd of social happiness ur^ us to dWfca^j i afunj| <ht 
j^edpte a tode df ndbkr printiplesf Tbei^ Weterv^ 
guments-atgaatast ^is w^asure of a betti|d ^bslosa^ 
and true philanthropy, but' those which atre centmn- 
ed in the books of Voltaire and Kousseau. 

6. ^bc British nation, though sa intimately con- 
nected with China by commercial negociation, has 
no institution for instruction in the Chinese lan- 
guage at home or abroad. The conaequences of 
such disadvantage, on our infiuence^ owr character^ 
and our commerce at Canton, are well illustrated 
by lati authentic historian, who bad the best oppo^ 
tunities of obtaining information on the subject*^ 

If it be possible any where to furnish to Europeans 
the means of regular instruction in the Chinese lan- 
guage, it may be expected at the college of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal; our propinquity to China affording 
opportunities of obtaininga constant supply of teac<i^ 
ers and books; and of maintaining a regular corres- 
pondence with its learned mem Our territories onthc 
coptintnt are contiguous to the Chinese frontier; and 
our islands aix* resorted to by the Chinese people. 

« Hop Barrow's Tr.ivcls, p^isc .^W, \ 0)5 4. 396. 

:f .JlIjii IJ.iM'«»v, «'>M"ei*vfeiar5 \o\OT^^^*^^\^"^^.T^CN*v\:.w\\5•l« y. gee Lis TW^^ 
(n Cfilna, rn/c (;i«i. Mr. BatTowV* ^< u\\\^ vrvWvi tvMtGw>ii:\Y^\Ax ^t^'^oM'trdh , 
iCLo ha? iilu.tiatcdCLiua.. 
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The French are at this time cultivating the Chinese 
language with great assiduity: and no doubt with a 
prospect of certain advantage* We have in India sa- 
tisfactory evidence that they meditate aa embassy to 
China, or a descent on Cochin China, as soon as 
peace in EUirope shall give them opportunity.* "The 
French/* says Mr. Barrow, "aware of the solid ad« 
vantages that result from the knowledge of languages 
are at this time holding out every encouragen^nt 
t9 the study of Chinese literature^ obviously not with- 
out design* They know that the Chinese character 
is understood from the gulf of Siam to the Tartarian 
. Sea, and over a very considerable part of the great 
Eastern Archipelago; and that the Cochin Chinese, 
with whom they have already firmly rooted them- 
selves, use no other writing than the pure Chinese 
character, which is also the case with the Japanese* 
It is to be hoped therefore that the British nation 
will not neglect the means of being abl^ to meet the 
French, if necessary, even on this ground, f 

• During the short inUrval ot the. last |)£ace,.thi9 e»editiomras t%n(ed.o£ 
ipubllckly at the Maurittas; and mentioned to the E^llsh there as a project tf 
trance, to which the British government oouid not possi|»|y have an objection! 

f Barrow's Travels in China, page 615. 
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STAR IN THE EAST. 



MATTHEW II. 2. 

^Fer not have seen his Star in the Eas^y and are eometo> 

worship himJ^ 

WHEN, in the fullness of time, the Son of God 
came down from heaven to take our nature upon? 
him, many circumstances concurred to celebrate the 
event, and to render it an illustrious epoch in the 
history of the world. It pleased the divine wis- 
dom that the manifestation of the Deity should be 
distinguished by a suitable glory; and this was done 
by the ministry of Angels, by the ministry of men^ 
and by the ministry of Nature herself. 

First, this was done by the ministry of Angels; for 
an Angel announced to the shepherds "the glad tid- 
ings of g^eat joy which should be to all people;" an J" 
a multitude of the heavenly host sang Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace^ good-will toward 
men." \.. 

Secondly, It was done by the ministry of Men; for 
illustrious persons, divinely directed, came from a 
far country, to offer gifts,, andto^do honor to the neWs 
born king. 

Thirdly, It wa.\done by the ministry of JVbfMrc 
Nature herself wa# commanded to beat witae^&\s* 
the liresence of the God of Nature. AkSX.^\ ox \XvivMt 
z 2 
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^ pointed but si^jllificaii^ fipdin IwalFtt-dije nynt 
iipott okltfa'wfaAre die SsViouf wM bdrn* 

Thus, I say, it {Abased A» ditkie ^nAdtHh^ lif » 
assembla^ tf hgVenly t etd iiHMUCt, fo-g^on^ 
incamatioii of the Son w God* "* 

AH thete teidmonies wiere tt pidmr ia tc ; bat Ae 
jwrmyoi die eanefnuM$ hwd-fti it afp^|3■liirii^^ 
ness, we can Kai^ima^e a indH ntiSiuri^ . 

honouring die evem than tWir, ttanfiDiMtriMife^ : 
sdnft* should proceed froin' a far toiinttjr to'iWt dM 
child which was bofti Savfimi^ of the'iKiiM. Aey 
came, as it were; in die nJUiae 6f ttiAGcftidki^ tia ai- 
knowledg;e the lieatefdf^ft,^a«dl^faMi'tlid^1Mfc 
mony agwnet that nation whick rejected «t» Tkqr 
came as die r e pr w ief Ua ihe^ of the - trif/^'lmim i 
world; not only of die lieadiens liftlie eaaf, iMlte. 
of the heathens in die west, frbm whom we afe A»* 
cended. In thevDrame of the whole world, lying- *in 
darkness and in the shadow of de9di^^ they eame in* 
quiring for that li^ht which the^^d heard^ was to 
visit them in tfie fullness of tiinel ^And the Star 
which they saw in' the East went before them, dll it 
came and stood over where the young child was. 
And when they were come into the house, they fell' 
down and worshipped him; and when they had open* 
cd their treasures, they presented unto him giiiEs^ 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh;'' and diey de- 
parted into their own country. 

Do you ask how the Star of Christ was under- 
stood in the east? Or why providence ordi!^Eied that 
peculiar mode of intimation? . 

Christ was foretold in old |>rophecyy:!iim 
name of the ^^Star that should arise out of J 
and the rise of the Star in Jacob was notified 
world, by the appearance of an actttai stariji^ 

We learn from authentic Roin^n fiistory,»j%t there 

prevailed **in the east** a constant expect^on, of a 

pr/nce,*who should arise out of fu^a^ and rule the 

world* That such axi eT^ect3L\\ox\^\4^v5X^V^^\;si^ 
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confirmed by the ancient writings of India. Whence 
then arose this extraordinary expectation, foi^it was 
found also in the Sybilline books of Rome? 

The Jewish expectation of the Messiah had per- 
vaded the east long before the period of his appear- 
ance. The Jews are called by their own prophet the 
'^expecting people,*** (as it may be translated, and 
as some of the Jews of the east translate it) the ^*peo- 
ple looking for and expecting one to come.*' Where- 
ever, then, the ten tribes were carried throughout the 
east, they carried witli them- their expectation. And 
they carried also the prophecies on which their ex- 
pectation was founded* Now one of the clearest of 
these prophecies runs in these words; ^^There shall 
come ^ Star out of Jacob.** And as in the whole dis- 
pensation concerning the Messiah, there is a won- 
derful fitness- between the words of prophecy and 
the person spoken of, so it pleased the divine wisdom 
th|ELt the rise of the Star in Jacob should be announ- 
ced to the world by the appearance of an actual Star 
(for by what other means could the great event be 
more significantly communicated to the remote parts 
of the earth?) and tlus actual Star, in itself a proper 
emblem of that ^4ight which was to lighten the Gen- 
tiles^*' conducted them to him who was called in a 
figure the Star of Jacob, and the **glory of hi& people 
Israel;'* and who hath said of himself,(R£V. xxii. 16) 
"I, Jesus, am the bright and morning Star.*'t 

But again, why was the east thus honoured? Wh}^ 
wasr the east, and not the west, the scene of these 
transactions? The east was the scene of the first re- 
velation q£ God. The fountains of inspiration were 
first opened in the east.. And^ after the flood, the 
first family of the new world was planted in the easts 
1 mean the east in relation to Judea. Besides, mil- 
lions of the human race inhabit that portion of the 

- *i9- xviii. 2. "The peopft mct«d out,** in onr irftnslatior. 

f The Jews u«ed to speak Of their Me^isiah under the appelliiUon o( Bar CocaJb ^ 
«r <*tlre Sou <Sf the Star;" and laUe Chrtot« ftC\iU»tt^ te«\iUkv.^x^MX^Q»>\Bk%« 
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globci The chief population of the world is in tbeM 
'rcfpODi. And in the middle of t/ietn the Star o£ 
Chiiat first appeared. And, led by it, the wise mea, 
jtMtrfl through many nations, tongues, and kindreds, 
befOR they arrived at judea in the west; bearing tid- 
mgB to the world that the Light was come, that the 
*'De«ire of all nations" was come. Even to Jeru- 
lalcm herself they brought the first intimation that 
her ioiig expected Messiah was come. 

N^W, my brethren, as the east was honoured id 
dtc fint age, in thus pointing out the Messiah to the 
WBtU) so now again, after a long interval of dark* 
ailii, it is bearing witness to the truth of bis reli- 
noDj not indeed by the shining of a star; but by af- 
Wfditig luminotis evidence of the divitie origin <^ 
the Cfaristian faith. It afibrds evidence, not only oC 
~ A© general truth of its history^ but of its peculiu 
doetrmes! and not of its doctrines merely, biil of the- 
droine pQu-er of these doctrines in convincing theun- 
derstandiogs and converting the hearts of men. -/ifiA- 
in this sense it is, that "we have seen "hia Star it 
the East, and are come to worship him." 

And when these evidences shall have been laid 
before you, you will see that the time is cobm for 
diffusingjlia religion throughotu the world; you wiU 
^'ofTer gifts" in His name for the pronotioa of the 
work; and you will offer up prayers in its behalf, *Hhal 
God would be pleased to make hia ways known, U& 
saving health "unto all nations." 

In this discourse, we propose to lay befiare yoo, 

1st. Evidences of the general truthof the Chris- 
tian religion, existing in the east. -i^. 

2dl-. . Evidences of the divine power orthat reli- 
gion, exemplified in the east. 

I. The general truth of the Christian religion is 
illustrated by certain evidences in the cast. Of these 
We shall mention the foltowingi* 

1. Ancient writings of India, ibntaining particu-" 
iars of th^ history oi CWw*. 
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i* Certain doctrines of the east, shadowing forth 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and manifestly 
derived ftom a common origin. 

3. The stat« p(^ the Jews in the east, confirming 
the truth of ancient propheey*^ 

4* The state of the Syrian Christians in the east, 
subsisting for many ages, a separate and distinct 
people, in the midst of the heathen world. 

These subjects^ however, we mu%t notice very 
briefly. 

!• Hindoo history illustrates- the history of the 
gospel. There have lately been discovered in India 
certain Sfaanscrit writings containing testimonies of 
Chiist. They relate to^ a prince who reigned about 
the period of the Christian era; and whose history, 
though mixed with fable, contains particulars which 
correspond, in a surprising manner, with.the advent,* 
birth, dKracles, death and resurrection of our Sa* 
viour. The event Mentioned in the words of the 
text, is exactly recorded^ nam«iyyiThat certain holy 
men, directed by a star, journeyed toward the west,, 
where they beheld the incarnation of the Deity.* 

These important records have been translated by a 
learned Orientalist,! and he has deposited the origin*- 
ala among the archives of the Asiatic society.— » 
From these, and from other d6cuments, he has com- 
piled a work, entitled, "The History of the intro- 
duction of the Christian religion into Indian its pro- 
gress ^^ind decline;" and at the conclusion of the 
work he thus expresses himselft "I have written this 
account of Christianity in India with the impartiality 
of an historian; fully persuaded that our holy reli- 
gion cannot receive any additional lustre from it." 

Thus far the history oi the gpspel. 

2. We are now to notice certain doctrines of the 
east, shadowing forth the doctrines of Christianity. 

•This testiaony of th« Btedoo- writer aecords with th&t of Chaleidlus, the 
ancient commentator on Plato, who adds, " That the infant Majesty beln% 
found, the wise m$ii wofshipped. uidcave 0(l» «^U\Aa Vk%«» ibk««Xv^cA:^ 

f «r. WUford, 



The peculiar doctrines of the Christian relipon 
are ao strongly represented in certain systems o( the 
ta=U that we cannot doubt the soiirtc whence they 
have been derived. We find in them the doctrines 
of the Trinity, of the incarnation of the Deity, of 
the atonement for sin, and of the influence of the 
Divine Spirit. - 

First, The doctrine of the Trinity. The Hin- 
doos believe if one God Brahmaj-ihe creator of all 
things; and yet they represent him as subsisting in 
three persons; and they worship one or other of tlicse 
^Tsona throughout every part of India. And whft 
proves that they hold this doctriBc disuuctly, is, ibii 
their most ancient reprtaentation of tha Deity il 
formed of one body and three faces. Nor are these 
tepreseniations conlined to India alone; but they VB 
to be found in other parts of the east. 

Whence, then, my brethren, has been de*red this 
idea of a triune God? If, as some allege, the doc 
trine of the Trinity among Christians be of receai 
origin, whence have the Hindoos derived il? When 
you shall have read all the vo! times of philosophy oa 
the subject, you will not have obtained a satisfactory 
answer to this question. 
^ Secondly, 1 he doctrine of the Incarnation of tha 
Deiiy. The Hindoos believe that one of the per- 
sons in their Trinity, (and that, too, the second per- 
son,) was "manifested in the flesh." Hence their 
fables of the incarnations of Vishnoo, of whijh yoa 
may have heard. And this doctrine of the incar- 
nation of the Deity, is found over almost the whole 

Whence, then, orlgbatcd this idea, that "God 
should become man,, and take our nature upon liim?" 
The Hindoos do not consider that it was an angel 
merely that became man, but God himself. The in* 
carnation of a God is a frequent theme of their ditu 
course. We cannot doubt whence thitf peculial 
tenet ot religion has bectt derived. We must bo*' 
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lieve that all the fabulous incarnations of the eastern 
mythology are derived from the real incarnation of 
the Son of God, or fi-om the prophecies which went 
before it. 

Thirdl)', The Jdoctrine of atonement for sin, by 
the shedding of blood. To this day in Hindostan, 
the people bring the goat or kid to the temple; and 
the priest sheds the blood of the innocent victim.-— 
Nor is this peculiar to Hindostan. Throughout the 
whole east, the doctrine of a sacrifice for sin seems 
to exist in one form or other. 

How is it then, that some of you in this country 
say that there is no atonement.^ For, ever since 
**Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain;" ever since Noah, the father of the new 
world, ""offered burnt-offerings on the altar," sacri- 
fices have been offered up in almost every nation; as 
if for axonstant memorial before the' world, that 
**without shedding of blood there is no remission of 
wn." 

Fourthly, The -doctrine of the influence of the 
Spirit of God^ In the most ancient writings of the 
Hindoos, some of which have been lately published, 
it is asserted that the "divine sptrit, or light of holy 
knowledge," influences the minds of men. And the 
man who is the subject of such influence is called 
the "man twice born." Many chapters are devoted 
to the duties, character and virtues of the *'man 
twice horn," 

If, then, in the very systems of the heathen world 
this exalted idea should have a place, how piuch 
more might we expect to find it in the revelation of 
the true God! 

Wc could illustrate other doctrines by similar an- 
alogies, did time permit. If these analogies were 
merely partial or accidental, they would be less im- 
portant. But they are not casual; as every man who 
is versed in the holy scriptures and in oriental My- 
thology well knows. They arc gexv^i^A «KA%N^\e«v- 











/rvo. The Jews are sonesed a«v tfe wfafc bet 
of the CMt, a&d ibe ful^lmwit of Ae fi i^fci in cot- 
ccrnidg ihcm U far more evident m *>tpnr icnM 
(kan it is here among Christian " Mk im. 

The lau great punUfamem of the Jewish pcopk 
wa> inflicted for thejr last gresn crime — dwirsbat 
din([ the blood of the Soa of £od.' AjmI this iasca^e 
of divine iodignatioD has been exhibited to aU nadoiB 
and all nation» seem to have been employed by ^ 
ordinance of God in inflicting the pualsiuneat. 

By express prophecy the Jews were semenced to 
become "the Bcom and reproach of all peo|J^ and 
a "proverb and by^word among all nations." Not, 
that their niublmm unbelief should be arepniach 10 
tbtin amon^ Christian nations here in the west, is aot 
w) strange' that they should be a proverb and a by- 
word among those who had heard the prophecy con- 
tcrniiig thim, ia not bo remarkable. But to have 
BtLii ihrm (as I have seen them) insulted and pene-' 
cuiiul by the ignorant nations in the east; in the very 
Worda of the prophecy, \to44tu i^-witit (ii£ heath- 
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eti; trodden down by a people who nevier heard the 
name of Christ; and who, in fact, punished the 
jfervSj without knowing their crime: this I say, hath 
appeared to me an awful completion of the divine 
sentence. 

4. Another monument of the Christian religion in 
the east, is the state of the Syrian Christians^ subsist- 
ing for many ages a separate and distant people, 'vx 
the midst of the corruption and idolatry of the heath- 
en world. They exist in the very midst of India, 
like the bush of Moses, burning and not flHpsumed; 
surrounded by the enemies of their faith, and sub*> 
jcct to their power, and yet not destroyed. There 
they exist, having the pure word of God in their 
hands, and speaking in their churches that same 
language which our Saviour himself spake in the 
streets of Jerusalem* 

We may contemplate the history of this people ex- 
isting so long in that dark region, as a type of the 
inextihguishable Light oi Christ's Religion: and in 
this sense it may be truly said, *^We have seen his 
Star in the East." 

The probable design of thfc Divine Providence, in 
preserving this neople, appears to be this; l*hat they 
should be a seea of tW church in Asia: that they 
should be a special instrument for the conversion oi 
the surrounding heathen, when God's appointed 
time is come; a people prepared for his service, as 
fellow-labourers with us; a people, in short, in the 
jkiidst of Asia, to whom we can point as an evidence 
to the rest, of the truth and antiquity of the Chris • 
tian faith. 

And this shall suffice as to the testimonies of the 
general truth of Christianity existing in the east. 

II. We proposed, in the second branch of the dis« 
course, to lay before you some evidences of the Di-- 
iHn^/'^w^^ of the Christian religion exemplified in 
tlie east. 



A a 




ait f%% BiMT in tk§ gmgt^ 

Ta lay duut chrittiamtjr has been 
the 'east, a« other reUgkms have bead ^ _ 
to say nothing* It is little to aqr that'^tliiooaand* 
have adq[yted ttie fiaiiiff,and diat it [pervades popukNis 
provinces* For three^ centuries past, the Imnisli 
church has cUAmd the name of cnnstiaiuiy throug|k- 
out die east; and this success detnonstntteshoHr 
nractipable ft b to^**propagate ^oor reKgion,'' (m the 
conMonaeose cifthia expreasioQi) thXQvg|hout si 
nations of die worid* Providence » seems €o. luife 
osdaine^l^ previous ^dbour of the Rottdsh chndii 

Sliwce die preachingvof the true ^tfcM^el at At 
Kted dmei for Christianity it found evenrm ifs 
farm to possess m moral and dviliaingeSden* 

cjr» 

But it is in dM east» as in die wesbMlI are 
Chrisdans who are called Christians. ^Hb Is 
Christian, wh6 is one outvaenfl^ neither is iJbiiC 
tism -which is outward in the flesh*'* The fact was, 
the Romish church preached Christianity in the 
east, without the Btbie. 

Let us now enquire what has been the consequence 
of sending the Bible to the east. It is nearly one 
hundred years since the Bible was sent to die Hin- 
doos; but no*t by our counti^^ This honor was g^v» 
en to the protestant churches of Denmark and Ger- 
many. It was sent to a certain nation in the south 
of India; for there are many nations in Hindostan* 
What then was the effect of giving them the ffiUe? 
It was'the same as -that which followed the giving 
the Bible to us, while we lay in almost Hindoo dark- 
ness, buried in the ignorance and superstition of tbe 
church of Rome. It g^e light, and Inowletige; 
God blessed his own word to the conversion of the 
heart, and men began to worship him in sincerity 
and truth. 

That province in India; which was blessed with 

the Bible, has since **seen a great Light." During 

nearly the whole o{ x\v^ \^\.c«Xil\ix^^xsv\^utudes of 
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Hindoos (both heathens and Roman catholicks) be- 
came members of the protestant church, one genera- 
tion after another; and amongst them there has ever 
* been found, according to the records of the mission,-^ 
such a proportion of serious piety, as you might ex- 
pect to find, wheivthe gospel is preachedL with faith- 
fulness and zeal*- 

During the whole of the last century. Providence 
favored them with a succession of holy and learned 
men, educated at the universities of Germany :• 
among whom was the venerable Swartz, called the 
Apostle of the East; and others not much inferior 
to him; men whose names are scarcely known in this 
country, but who are as famous among the Hindoos, 
as WicklifFe and J-uther are amongst us. The minis- 
try of these good men was blessed in many provin- 
ces in the' south of India, and the bounds of their 
churches are extending unto this day. The lan- 
guage of the country is called the Tamul; and the 
first translation of the Bible iu' that language, . was 
made, as we said, about one hundred years agOr 
Like Wickliflfe's Bible with us. it became the father 
of many versions, and, after a succession of im- 
proved editions, it is now considered by the Brah- 
mins themselves (like Luther's Bible in German) 
as the classical standard of the Tamul tongue. 

A Jubilee has lately been celebrated in India, in 
honor of the Gospel. In the. month of July, 1806, 
a jubilee was observed by these Hiti^oo churches, 
in commemoration of the arrival oF the two first 

;rotestant missionaries on the. 9th of July, 1706. 
'he year 1806, being the hundredth year (or the 
second fiftieth) since the gospel first visited their 
land, was.to them " die year ot jubilee*" The hap- 
py occasion had been long anticipated, and was 
marked with demonstrations of joy and gladness.— < 
The people, as we are informed, walked in proces- 
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.Sion to their churches, carrying palms in their handa^ 
and singing the 98th Psalm; and after oflTeTing op 
praises and thanksgivings to the Most High, thc};. 
heard a sermon suitable to the day. The sermon ai 
(he jubilee of Triiehinopoly was preached by their 
aged minister, the Rev. Mr. Pohle, from these 
words : "Go ye therefore, and teach all natioosj 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.'^* 

These were the effects of sending the Bible to the 
caEt. Men were "brought to the knowledge of the 
crtitb;" and at the end of a hundred jeats, the na- 
tives kept the jubilee of the Bible. 

Such, my brethren, was the light in the south of 
lndia> And now a hght has sprung up in the northt 
oi which you have heard. Our own couatry hadi 
b«gun, though late, to dispense "the word of hfe." 
And although the time has been short, the success 
has been great. In the north, in the west, and is 
Ceylon, translations of the scriptures are going oa In 
almost all the languages of orienUl India. 

Our own country halh at length assumed an in- 
terest in diffusing the gospel. "In the fulness of 
time," ive uust, her different societies have com^ 
forth, as with oiie consent, to begin the work of evan- 
gelizing tlie east. "In the fulness of ti|ne," we trust, 
hath this country begun, by these instruments, to 
employ her great power, and her enlightened zeal, 
in extending tjje knowledge of the true God through* 
aut the world. 

We ought not to regret that the work is carried oa 
by Christians of different denominations: for if they 
teach die religion of the Bible, their labour will b« 
blessed. We have no contentions in India, like those 
in Britain, between pro testants of different namea^ 
There they are all friends.' The strife there is be- 
tween light and darkness; between the true God aoj. | 
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an idol. Sb liberal and catholic is the Christian in 
Asia (while he looks over the map of the world, and 
can scarcely find where the isle of Britain lies) that 
ke considers even the term "protestant," as being 
in a certain degree exclusive or sectarian. "The re- 
ligion of the Bible,'' or **the religion of Christ,'* is 
the name bv which he would describe his creed. — 
For when the idolater once abjures his own cast for 
the gospel, he considers the differences of protes- 
tants, (if he ever hears of them) ^s being very insig- 
nificant. Indeed he cannot well understand them- 
In the great devolution that 4ake8 place in his mind 
(if his conversion be real) he cannot contemplate 
these minute objects. We ought not then, I say, to- 
regret that different classes of Christians are employ- 
ed in the work. For the case is an exact parallel ot 
that recorded in the gospel (Mark ix. 38:) "And 
John answering said, Master, we saw one casting . 
out devils in thy name, and he followed not us; andL 
we forbade him, because he followed not us. But* 
Jesus said, "Forbid him not.*' 

On my arrival from India, a few months ago, I 
learned that a controversy had engaged the attention 
of the public, for some time, on the question of send-^- 
ing missions to the east. In the future history of 
our country it will scarcely be believed, that in the- 
present age an attempt should have been made to- 
pj^vent the diffusion of the blessed principles of the 
Christian religion. It will not be believed that an<^ 
attempt should have been .made to prove by argu-^ 
ment, that it was wrong to make known the revela- 
tion of the true God to our fellow-men; or if, in somer 
instances, it might be permitted (as in the case of- 
remote nations) that we ought not to instruct that^ 
people who were affirmed to be - the most supersti>. 
tious, and the most prejudiced; and who were our 
own subjects. We scarcely believe ourselves that^ 
twenty years ago, an attempt waa laaiiit \.^ ^^^^^^- 
the tr^Sc in slaves^ and that booka vi^x^ m:^^5«%5i 




_ icq mfc t aft o *Wrtlg>r^fie«rToiM, they waalA. 
kiWt ikey tad tuver ^fA ibM vo sucfa x world; 
' MlMtc fhMir Imfik'MBMcd aa c^piakw cancen- 
'.^W^^^r^Krate prejudice*" of cert^ta tribes s 
rtJfc etii, %tn>-flc»r6«ly liei»»|^"geogTaphv of da 
where they lired; wllrfPtUeii irUgion was, 
thfv had anj- religion ai all. They ha^ 
Mttn no Sur in ihe East; ihey had hearri of a jubike- 
f : ■(,•: li ■-.;■-. I.iVc ■;-.^ ±^-.ti of Israe: who broi:cht 
oack 'as evii report" from Canaan, ibcy rtportid 
xhat India was no "land of promise" for the gospel; 
thst the land w» barren^ and the men were .^Inoiiw. 
But the faithful Swanz gave another tesdmony.'— 
Ele affirmed that it is "ncecding good land;'' and 
-^his Kcord is true." He who was best qualified to 
give an opinion on the subject, who preached uaong 
the Hindoos for nearly £f^ years, founded churchu 
amongthem in different provinces, established sdiot^ 
/cr their children, disseminated religious tracts m 
their own tongue, and intimately knew their lan- 
guage, iirantMrs, prejudices, and superstition; he who 
restored the Christian character, to respect, after it 
h&d fallen into contempt: who was selected by die 
natives as an arbiter of their differences with the £d- 
•glish, and whom both Hindoos and English loved 
And feared in his life, and honoured in his death;* 

■ M ihifuM^l ctklr. iouu 111* Hlm^DD Sa>ti of TiBten »»■< \tt> 

lbaalMrrit*VaDth*tMiB<vMcb«vt*nWu<irt|tu<iV&«Kal'«i!.W<ct» 
Htni m TuO'-n- 
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this good man, I say, differed in opinion with some, 
who hq^ve lately ventured to give a judgment in this 
matter: he affirmed that it was England's duty to 
make known the revelatton of the true God to her 
Indian subjects. .^ ..s 

In, the mean tirtie^at^iMt men hold different opin- 
ions on the subject %^f^^. the great work goes on in 
4he east. - Thtf Ofinikiiiis there will probably never 
hear of our dissensions; nor, if they should hear of 
them, would they be much interested about them.-— 
And on this pomt I judge it right to notice a very 
singular mi^istake, which appears to have existed on 
bodi sides of the question. It seems to have been 
imderstood that we have in our power to prevent the 
progress of Christianity in India, if we wish to do 
so; if such a measure should be recommended by 
what is called "a wise policy." But we have no pow- 
er to prevent the extension of <4the Christian religion 
m India. We have it in our jJc^Wer, indeed, greatly 
to promote itf but we have xiQ^wer to destroy it. 
It would be as easy tou jsx^iigulsh Christianity in 
Great- Britain as in India^ There are thousands of 
Christians in India— —hundreds of thousands of 
Christians. And while we are contending here, 
whether it be a proper thing to convert the Hindoos, 
they will go on extending the bounds of their church- 
es, keeping their jubilees, and enjoying the blessings 
of the gospel, regardless of our opinion or autho- 
rity. 

The English also have pronoaneed a noWe i^nd tdttcUog eneoniam on the 
eharacter of this estimable missiooary. 

The honoarable the Eaiitrlndia Company have sent out to Madns a monu- 
ment of marble to be erected in the church of St. Mary, at that place, to the mc> 
moryofthe Rev. Mr. Swarts, Inscribed with a suitable epitaph; and they an- 
apunced it, in their general letter, dated 29th of October, 1806, **As a testimo- 
ny of the deep sense they entertained of his transcendent merit, of his unnrea- 
jried labours in the cause of religion and piety, and of his public services at Tan- 
jore, where the influence of his name and chamtster was, for a long course of 
year.'!, productive of important benefits to the company^* The honourable eourt 
further adds. *'0n no subject has the court of directors been more unanimous 
than in their anxious dedre to perpetuate (he memory of this eminent person, 
%nd to excite in.uthers an emulation of his great examyln." ' TVi«<i«Sx%«^^A»!bc- 
ly, "that translations shall be made of the ftp\iaV^\n\o x\ie co>MBSit^'V»»«!>^^v 
9,nd pjblishtd At Mudras, »aa tbftt tb« aaUv«UlUi^\ii\Mieii«%\A)^^^^'B&^>«^^ 
ri9w the /nvnumtutt** 



,The dispute ia- tUi ^oufgjn rdbfive to tlw e^ 
dcncy of preadung d^ fiVW Cteist tolfe hdiK. 
dwn 9CNld9 is not unlike d^Md^ote of the Jevirii 
doctxws in die goepcU cMcRiung obr SeviooA 
power *te forgive ems." We read Hmt oar Loid 
nad healed a woman, who was a-sinner* And he 
said onto her, **Daug^iter, thy sins are forgiven; tli^ 
fiiith hath saved diee; go in peace.** TWii oegan di 
Phwisees to say witldn themsdves, **Who is thil: 
that fargi v et h sins aho?'' Bur she lidt in Hersdf this 
she was healed, and leaving fSbt doctors to dispuM^ 
whediec ^her fidlh coidd save her or notj? slie'i(»ti; 
parted in- pieace and ji^» -':£x.i 

So, while we are 'dwpotinghere, whedwr the &Mb^; 
of Christ can save toe heathens^ die gosp^ halM 
gone forth ''for die healing of the nadons.^ -.At^if^r 
grendoo of Hindoos wiH assemble on di^ fBMm^0i: 
Of die Sabbath, under the shade of a Banian tree, 
not one of whom perhaps, ever heard of Great Bri- 
tain by name* There the Holy Bible is opened; the 
word of Christ is preached with eloquence and zeal; 
the affections are e3»:ited; the voice of prayer and 
praise is lifted up; and He who hath promised his- ' 
presence "when two or three are gathered together* 
in his name, is there in the midst of them to bless 
them, according to his word/' These- scenes I my* 
self have witnessed; and it is in this sense in parti* 
cular.I can say, "We have seen his Star in the East,, 
and are come to worship him.'' 

Thus far we have spoken of the success of the 
gospel in Asia, by means of European preachers. 
But we shall now exhibit to you evidence from an- 
other source, from a new and unexpected quarter. 
We are now to declare what has been done, inde- 
pendendy of our exertions, and, in regions 'where we 
Mf£iMi$lborers, and no access; And this I do to 

whether we assist in the wojk or not, 
that It d[\o\\\d b^^\w You have hi- 
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arc no(v to announce to you, that a Light hath ap- 
peared in Arabia, and dawned as it were, on the tem- 
ples of ^ecca itself. 

Two Mahometans of Arabia, persons of consid- 
eration in their ow^ country, have been lately con* 
verted to the Christian fkith. One of them has al^ 
ready suffered martyrdom, and the other is now en- 
gaged in translating the scriptures, and in concerting 
plans for the conversion of his countrymen. The 
name of the mart}rr was Abdaliah; and the name of 
the other, who is now translating the scriptures, is 
Sabat; or, as he is called since his Christian baptism^ 
Nathaniel Sabat. Sabat resided in my house some 
iime before I left India, and I had from his own 
'mouth the chief part of the account which I now give 
to you. Some particulars I had from others. His 
conversion took place after the martyrdom of Abdal* 
lah, ^Ho whose death he was consenting;" and he re* 
lated the circumstances to me with many tears. 

Abdaliah and Sabat were intimate friends,and be* 
ing young men of family in Arabia, they agreed to 
travel together, and to visit foreign countries. They 
were both zealous' Mahometans. Sabat is son of 
Ibrahim Sabat, a noble family of the line of Beni-^ 
Sabat, who trace their pedigree to Mahomet. The 
two friends left Arabia, after paying their adorations 
at the tomb of their prophet at Mecca, and travelled 
through Persia, and thence to Cabul. Abdaliah was 
appointej^to an office of state under Zemaun Shah, 
king of (pbul; and Sabat left him there, and proceed* 
ed on a tour through Tartary. 

While Abdaliah remained at Cabul, he was con* 
verted to the Christian faith by the perusal of a Bi- 
ble, (as it was ^supposed,) belonging to a Christian 
from Armenia, then residing at Cabul.^ In the Mar 
hometan states^ it is death for a man of rank to be- 
come a Chrbtian* Abdaliah endeavoured for a 

• The Armeaiui CkxUtlam in PeriMt luve »mA«« «i«m ^l«^ «^<)iv^»»^ 
^ntfic Bible. 



(line to conceal hia conversion, but finding it no \m^ 
ger pouible, he determined to fiee to some of tlt^ 
Cbrutiao churchea near the Caspian Sea. He acr 
cordinriy left Ciibul tn disguise, and had gained the 
grnt ci^ of Bochara, in Tartar)', when he was met 
in Ae strtets of that city by his friend Sabat, who 
immcdiirtely recognised him. Sabat had heard t^ 
ia* cooTcrsion and flight, and was filled with indigo 
ottioa at -his conduct. Abdallah knew his danger^ 
^d threw himself at the feet of Sabat. He coo- 
- fcssed dutt he was a Chrifttian, and implored him, 
. by the aacred tie of their former friendship, to let 
lum eUKpe. wiih his life. "But, air," said SabaC, 
when xehiting the story himself, "-Ihad no pity. I 
cuuedmy servants to seize him, and I delivered. 
him up^tp Morad Shab, king of Bochara. He was 
■entcaced to die, and a herald went through the citjr^ 
■of Bohara, amiouncing the time of his execution.—" 
An immetise multitude attended, and the chief meft 
of the city. I also went and stood near to Abdallah, 
He was otfered his life, if he wsuld abjure Christ 
the executioner standing by him with his sword, ia 
his hand. *No,' said he, (as if the proposition wai 
impossible to be complied with) 'I cannot abjuR 
Christ.' Then one of his hands was cut of at the wrist. 
He stood firm, his arm hanging by his side widi 
but little motion. A physician, by denre of Ae 
king, offered to heal the wound, if he would recant* 
Hemade no answer, but looked up stedfaM^^waid& 
heaven, like Stephen, the first floarty^^^A tyti 
streaming with tears. He did not look inm anger 
towards me. He looked at me, but it wk^ benigqly, 
and with the countenance of forgiveness. His other 
hand was then cut ofT. "But, far'' said S^iat, ia 
his imperfect English, "he never changed^ he neva 
changed. And when he Irawed his head to receive 
the blow of death, all Bochara seemed to say, 'whil 
new thinp is thia?' " 
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Sabat Md indulged the hope that Abdallah would 
have recanted when he was offered his life; but 
when he saw that his friend was dead, he resigned 
himself to grief and remorse. ' He travelled from 
place to place, seeking rest, and finding none. At 
last he thought that he would visit In^ia. He accor- 
dingly came to Madras about five years ago. Soon af- 
ter his arrival, he was appointed by the English gov- 
ernment >a Mufti, or expounder of Mahometan law; 
his great learning, and respectable station in his own 
country, rendering him eminently qualified for that 
office. And now the period of his own conversion 
drew near. While he was at Visagapatam, in the 
northern Circars, exercising his professional du- 
ties, Providence brought in his way a New Testa- 
ment in Arabic* He read it with deep thought, the 
Koran lying before him. He compared them togeth- 
er, and at length the truth of the word of God fell 
on his mind, as he expressed it, like a flood of light. 
Soon afterwards he proceeded to Madras, a journey 
of 300 miles, to seek Christian baptism; and having 
made a public confession of his faith, he was bap« 
tized by the rev. Dr. Kerr, in the English bhurch at 
that place, by the name of Nathaniel^ in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Being now desirous to devote his future life to the 
glory of God, he resigned his secular employ, and 
came by imitation to Bengal, where he is now en- 
gaged in translating the scriptures into the Persian 
language. This work hath not hitherto been executed, 
for want of a translator of sufficient ability. The 
Persian is an important language in the east, being 
the general language of western Asia, particularly a- 
mong the higher classes, and is understood from 
Calcutta to Damascus. But the great work which 
loccupies the attention of this noble Arabian, is the 
promulgation of the Gospel among his own country- 

• One of those eopief was sent to India by Che <*Soc\«\:^ lot ig(tvo&9Cak.%i:Ai:ev^ 
(lab knowledge*" 



4d Ankut Ik h eanguiae in his hopes et 
. HttfinAWorKfatenutlcd, (Ncaroa Beshae^^ 

.m th« Pfsbotte, or cominoti iltalect of the couotiT^ 
It eontaini an elegant and argumcoutivi: elustdati(Np4 
of ibe truth of the gospel, with copious :iuthoritics a&f 
Duttedbythe Mahometans themselpK, and partioc. 
tilirfy bf the Wahabians. And prtfixcd to \i, Uaff 
account of Uie conversion of the author, and an ap>}' 
pnl s>^ membcisofhi* well-known family in Aj* 
abia, for the truth of the facts.* f 

The following cifciunstaucc in the history of S^ 
t)*t ought twt to have been omitted. When his fan^ 
Ily in Arabia had hciird th^i he had rollo\rcd the e»' 
ample of Abdallah, and become a Christian, they 
dispatched his brother to India, (a voyage of two 
months,) to assassinate him. \Vhilc Sabat was liTr 
t'lDg in his house at VisagapataiQ, hia brother present' 
edhisiselfiftthe disguiseofafaquecr,or beggar, h»* 
ing a dagger concealed und'^r his mantle. He nislv 
on Sabat and wounded him. But Sabat seized )m 
arm, and his servants came' to his assistance. Be 
dien recognized his brother. The assassin woold 
have become the victim of public justice, but SutxS 
interceded for bis brother, and seat Uin home in 1 
peace, with letters and presents to his mdtioer's houst 
in Arabia. 

And these, my bretlwen, are the inatooKs I wi^ 
ed to lay before you, of the divine power of the 
Chrisuan religion recently exemplified in the east 



naaa HHM jwB an, ■■ ««i|»f^ ■■ iDpfipaupipr qrna a aim Duinv 
. Mr.Ib«9BUmiMrMttuulMlB(tiHMHpninilDU<hillI»*»MM 
n. SOUaiHiKlMrHiHiltriinBniiiiMMittM BiptiM nliN^ 
louvon, wlnMlB*! thin far ma m»ik> u4 ■ lMl% ihu h fH« 

w~t—t te OHMU, liDT. ■•«( Haca iliH rarlii4 tM IMi kHB uEMt 

lb- Mutra, lBhbletMn,**ukia(biiriiiD4SibitlBMnii of alhett 
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The conversions of Abdallah and Sabat seem to have 
been as evidently produced by the spirit of God, as 
any conversion in the primitive church. Other in- 
stances have occurred in Arabia of a similar kind, 
and on the very borders of Palestine itself. These are 
like the solitary notices which in other nations, have 
announced the approach of general illumination. — 
John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, were not, per- 
haps, more talked of in Europe, than Abdallah and 
Sabat are at this day, in Bochara and Arabia. 

What conclusion, then, shall we draw from these 
facts? It is this: that the time for diffusing our re- 
ligion in the east is come. We shall notice some 
other particulars which encourage us to think that 
the time is come. 

• 

1. The minds of good men seem everywhere to 
be impressed with the duty of making the attempt. 
Nearly fifteen years have elapsed since it began, 
and their ardor is not abated. On the contrary, 
they gather strength as they proceed; new instru- 
ments are found, and liberal contributions are made 
by the people. Indeed the consciences of men seem 
to bear witness that the work is of God. 

The rapid success of this undertaking must ap- 
pear almost incredible to those who are not acquaint- 
ed with the fact. Translations of the scriptures 
are carried on, not only in the languages of India, 
Persia, and Arabia, but in those also of Burmah 
and China. Mount Caucasus, in the interior of 
Asia, is another centre of translation for the east, 
particularly for the numerous nations of the Tartar" 
race. The scriptures are preparing for the Malay- 
an isles, and for the isles of the Pacific Sea. The 
great continent of Africa has become the scene of 
different missions and translations. North and south 
America are sending forth the scriptures. They 
are sent to the uttermost parts of the earth. Thqr 
have been sent to Greenland) Labrador^ wad. A^»a^ 
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r. -rhi aln:*«: sav, **There isii6 
fttt ;.:. r : : '.:- r -irt "» Mrt -.r.^ir voice is not heard." 
' Ar:iiz : •-.•:: :.r 'J" i iir-r-*:- cf the truth, is not 
iiCT-r-- :: Ir li r- I: ;t ::-.r«d anjong good men 
.ftTtrr C:r.-:-;.r. cii-ir.. Pcrr.a::s on ihis dar 
rri-.trr irt .frr*i -r :_ "!>thilf cf ihc work, in Eu- 
-^-riif. Aiii. A:'-::2. l-zI America. We arc cncour- 
. rsi. iz.zz, '.z biLtv^. ir.kz viz ::mt is come, in the 
--S : r li : t . i ■•■ tht : : t .• f. : c : r* - - rir^. When I sav 
^:o-: sicr. I n-.tiir. rr".:z::-s a^^cl dtvoutmen, whose 
— id* arc rjc- tzurt^y occupied with the politics and 
-rsjT* :: ihis «» :rld. cu: whc- Lre **!ooking for the 
.^csvli.:;:- :f I* rat'.;" a* h is expressed in these 
V* 'rds. ••Try V.z ipiim come." 

•2, X-.-.'.r.zT c.rc'-xsiar.ce indicating that the titnc 
.: i: hird- it ir.t ^c::fril c:r.:tmplalion olxh^prophe- 
v.:-. Thr :r:T'-.rc:e« cf 5rrip:ur;rs are at this time 
iT-frrtJ :.5 5. r. •--*>.■ in A-':au5 in Euroije. Even 
:r.r J.-.VJ .;-. :!.! l..^:. .ti-":;: i? s:uJ\ :he oracles of 
I .L :r:; ...: I:-:::h. Ar.j, w'..;: is n"«2re important, 

- * " . "* ■ . ^ 

:.:*:.- r. = : :'■..: v. v ::". .-. y 'j xr -. . : : r. At c vcr\- r. ut ion will 
J i'. 

ilia.. ll-l* Ct.......4.W^M«^ -. •k%..C«Vk»k.lVr ««^lv.'\ ktlio'US 

I' r t • ' r -i. ~ 

\vhi:. :r.e c-.:pel v.-?.«i f.r^-t f^ be preached to all 
i;H ♦]'-:.-., :: v...- ntctbs.irv to ' ive a diveisilv of 
is;.,:--.'-. .- a t:::/;U: ior t-*ii;h ?:■::'•":...• and this >vas done 
l/V i:.-: D:'. i'l'j ]>ov.( r. But in this strcoufl promrl- 
J^■lt'K.:^ i-s :l V, ltc-. tif the Jjo-N^rl, ihc work will 
j.roLuLly I.c en ritd on l.y a diversity of transla- 
lioL*^, a «iivci >ity of scrj]>iun ^; a translation for 
tiiLn iiii.i'jn. Ii.t'.'id ofthct^ift of tonjjues, God, 
t\ liir. j'.:',v ;:li i.'t , is giving to mankind a gift of 

't. Ah'Ain r ( licumstance, ^viiich seems to testify 
tijal tl:.-^ \v<.\k IS o^ V?i>Ol, \s \\\t CQiwmotion in the 
/^;iiicJs of inliO':V\ly cig-runstit. ''''\\t\o^ \'iXx^\^'tiv 
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and all Jerusalem with him." A Bpirit hath issued 
from the mouth of infidelity, which rageth against 
Him whose Star appeared in the East, and would 
destroy the work in its infancy. It rageth not 
against the Romish church in the east, though that 
he Christian; nor against the Armenian church in 
' the east, though that be Christian; nor against the 
Greek church in the east, though that be Christian; 
but it rageth against the religion of the New Tes- 
tament, that vital religion which aims at the con- 
version of the hearts of men. 

Our Saviour hath said, "The gospel shall be pub- 
lished among all nations." But these resist the Di- 
vine word, and say it cannot be published in all na- 
tions. Our Lord hath said, "Go ye unto all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 
But these ^lege the gospel cannot be preached to 
every creature, for that "the bond of superstition is 
too strong, or that the influence of Christianity is too 
weak." 

These are unguarded words, and ought not to be 
heard in a Christian country. These are presump- 
tuous words, arraigning the dispensation of the most 
high. Such words as these were once spoken by 
the philosophers of Greece and Rome, but the gos- 
pel prevailed, and first erected its dominion among 
them* Ip process of time the barbarous nations of 
£urope yielded to its sway, of which we are evi- 
dences at this day. And the nations of Asia will 
yield to the same power, and the truth will prevail, 
and the gospel shall be preached over the whole 
world. 

5. The last circumstance which we shall men- 
tion, as indicating that the period is come for diffus- 
ing the light of revelation, is the revolution of na* 
tionfi^ and "the signs of the times." 

Men of serious minds, who are erudite in holy 
scripture, and in the history of the world, look for- 
ward to great events. They jvxd^ ol ^^ Va&ax^. 




- 

.. . . ^^ ycpa»go, would bare •ppcanda 
I of the joheU ivcrld H 

At aA macr poio^ have tbc jodgmcnts of bea- 
Tmbecffao cr MfaHly directed agamst the natiom 
wli^k ac aAEd Chrvtlao. as at this day. It is mu- 
lt God hadi a toturovcn^ with hU propte, 
r h«'4K oMMb The b^tfaoi world eirjoji 
■"Tjty. But Christiaa nauocu 
Uccesskia by bis awful judg- 
I, U the c«use of the judgmenti 
;r G«d <■■ hb thriMKB pcopkf 

If «c Jbdne Ac dediaratioas of God, in fats bolf 
, ««d, we AdB axribt the judgnteot of Christiu 
aadaaa, n du dn^ t6 their rejecting, so generally 
ihi liMii^ of CMst. That nation vhkfa tta ! 
^'denied hk name before men," was first given up to 
svfcr terrible judgments iisell", and tsoowpcrmined 
lobecoDK the instrain^^iiL of ir.flictingjudgmcnts on 
other*. And this is agirxablc tv the ordiamrj mane 
of God's just and retributive providcDcc. Tint 
ktogdom which Erst seduced others by ha iidddity, 
is now become the instnimeDt of their puniabnieat. 
The same retributive providence is "makiof inqni* 
sition for the blood of the s^ts.** The massaoes, 
fires, and en^emas of a former day, fiDed the mindi 
of men with dismay* Iff forget these scenes, bat 
all things are present with God. And as a nation 
cannot be punished as a nation in the next woiid '<>' 
its iniquity, it must be punished in this world; and 
its "sins will be visited to the third and fourth gen- 
erations." For a long time, (as men couat time,) 
God kept silence; but the day of retribution is come 
at last, and the seats of the inquisition nuut be pttij^ 
cd with blood. \ 

From the fury of these desolating judgments vc 
have hitherto been preserved. "Righteousness ex- 
kllteth a nation "(Prov. vf\.^t^'^ V.-ww)!iA.«^iy«^ 
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as if God would thus do honor to a church holding 
pure doctrine, and to a state united with that church 
which hath defended the true faith, amidst the super- 
stitions and corruptions which have so long reigned 
in the Christian world. Latterly, indeed, it should 
seem as if God had selected this nation, as for- 
merly his chosen people of Israel, to preserve 
among men a knowledge of the true religion; 
for we have been called to stand up, as it were, 
''between the living and the dead,'* in defence 
of Christian principles* And although it be true 
that we have fought rather for our country, than for 
our religion, yet it is also true that religion is, in 
present circumstances, identified, in a certain de- 
gree, with the existence of our country. And we 
trust, that it is in the purpose of Providence by sav- 
ing the one, to save the other also. 

Let this nation, then, weigh well what it is^ in 
God's moral administration of the world, which 
saves her at this period. Let her beware of infidel- 
ity, and of that moral taint which ever accompanies 
it. It is true that many of our chief men begin to 
**laugh at vice," like Voltaire! Let us recal to view 
the experience of France. We beheld infidelity 
gradually infecting that nation, even as poison pas- 
seth through the human frame, till the whole body 
of the great was saturated. Then was their iniqui- 
ty full, and God's judgment began. Now, thougli 
it be true that the faith of our church is pure, that 
"she holdeth the head," that she is founded on the 
Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles; though it be 
true that there is in the midst of her a large body of 
righteous persons, men possessing sound learning, 
enlightened zeal, and pure charity; men who are 
called by our Saviour 'die light of the world," and 
"the salt of the earth;" yet it is equally certain tha' 
the greater part of her members are not ^T that " 
cription. It is certain that the spot oi «io\A &^ 
begins to be visible at a distance. Kxi^ v^^ 





of Ae go^dj to f t tacr w t. tbc body ^T>nk<vo>np^ 

Let B> tha wn^ mil wliM ic is vfctch, in ■ At 

tartsoNtfaBCcsof the irorid* mitcs this va- 

If k^MMi^Uirinc {Measure to save us, whik 

3jkrS^I4BNK destroTcdi it cannot be on BCfmnt 

tfJAt grw^tmu ofottr nrspirf, or of our thminiyn iji 

i4^Sr vSfUm^i^KUnded nmmerfe. For « hv should' 

f ^ l&mfgH ^4g4^Dw of the world respect such cif 

fc —ma i rt t j ^ W w? Butifwearespvc-tj.uwlibe^ 

>M bctterc, on ■ccouni of our mamtaining the p«K 

-^ nfipoo cCCbriBt ss tbe religion of our land, and of 

'-^" oOrvtomotiiigibelcnowledg^ of that religioD, bdJ 

, *-^ «tic Vie blessed principles which accompany it) 

thmnghout the rnt of the wcn-ld. This omjf bcnl 

cooudcrmion worthy of the divine regard. And 

this, though it be no |4cdge ofour dur^tioiL, a At 

chief assurance ^f our perpetuity. Oa this chtefiy, 

(riz. our being an instrument of good to the wori((} 

most depend our hope of sun iving the shocks «id 

tTOnvuIsions which are now overwhelming the tuher 

nations of Europe. 

Let us now recapitulate the evidence noticed in 
lliis discourse, which encourage us to believe that 
the time is come for disseminating the knowledge of 
chriaianty in the heatheu world. 

1. The facility with which Christianity is propie^ 
led generally in Asia, wherever the attempt ms bett 
made. 

2. The peculiar succfta that has attended our flwn 
endeavours to promote the religion of the Bible.' 

. 3. The conversion of iliiistt-ious persons in JK^m 
by means of the Bible alone. ' 

The translation of the Bible into almost all the 
igUDgrs of Asia; ^romi^in^, as it were, a second 
(ligation of cW\BUaWV W» ^« e*w^ 

general contetnv^w&cte «S. 'C^* x-'cw^weca* 
Jt'jrolft a3s} As\a. 
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6. The general commotion among the bands of in- 
fidelity, who are hostile to the design, both in Eu- 
rope and Asia* 

7* The consent of good men, in all Christian na- 
tions, to promote the design. And, 

8. The preservation of our own country, to carry 
on the work, amidst the ruin or infidelity of other 
nations. 

Behold, then, my brethren, the great undertaking 
for the promotion of which you are now assembled. 
If it were in the power of this asssembly tg diffuse . 
the blessings of religion over the whole world, would 
it not be done? Would not all nations be blessed? 
You perceive that some take a lively interest in this 
subject while others are less concerned. What is the 
reason of this difference? It is this: every man; who 
hath felt the influence of religion on his own heart, 
will desire to extend the blessing to the rest of 
mankind; and no one who hath lived without a con-^ 
cem about religion, will be solicitous to communi- 
cate to others a gift which he values not himself. At 
the same time, perhaps, he is not willing to be thought 
hostile to the work. But there is no neutrality here. 
**He that is not with Christ," in maintaining his 
kingdom on earth, "is against Him." And so it ap- 
peareth to * God, who searcheth the heart.'' Every 
one of us is now acting a part in regard to this mat- 
ter, for which he must give an account hereafter. 
There is no one, however peculiar he may reckon 
his situation or circumstances, who is exempted from 
this responsibility. For this is the criterion of obe- 
dience in the sight of God, %ven our conduct in re- 
'ceiving or*rejecting the "record which God hath gi- 
ven to his Son." And no man "receiveth this record," 
in sincerity and truth, who will not desire to make it 
known to others* You have heard of the conversion 
of Mahometans and Hindoos* Yes^ o\rc \^crc^\!a|^^ 
said, ^^Matiy shall come from tV\e e^^X. «:cA Vcojtj^ 
west, and shall nt down witV\ Atoi^^vck^ jj^^ 



B JUv M f^iitf.' 



md Jatob, ia the kingdoni of Heaven: but tite dulr' . 
Acaof tliek>DgdoastuiUb< cutout.^ M 

Begin, tfaeit, at this time, ibc solemn iDquirv, not 
Merely imo the igmeral iraih o/ CJuin's religi^m, btt 
huo ht diTtne mod coDveniog power. You obGent 
dnt in ibis discourse I hsve distinguished beiweei 
the name at chrisUanity and the tAing, Far it seetnt 
e arc some who have departed fntro the andent- 
ciftrs of our reformatlDn, who admit the exiUr 
F,of the spirit of God, but deny his infiutnc^ 
■fea a^ec tiot with the apostle Paul, that the "j^ 
fd contcth to some in ward only,** and to others "a 
ptmier^arji m ^ holy ghost, and in much saunaaff ' 
aad vho seem to forget what our Saviour hsth nil 
of dw ^br6ad road" and the "narravr way." Bcgitt 
tll^^ die important inquiry; for "the time is shotn 
aad diiB question will soon be brought to issue bcfin^ 
anassembkd world. lo the mean time 1 fthaU offer 
to you my testimoDv oti ihls subject. 

TTie operation of the grace of God, in ''renewiug 
a right apirit within us," (Ps. li.) le a doctrinejn- j 
jEetsed by die whole faithful church of Chnat mij^aat J 
here on earth. The great author of our religioD faa^ | 
himself deliTered the doctrine, in the most aolcaK | 
manner to the world. '^Verily, verily, laay utf^ J 
you, Except a man be bom again, he candpt see fli^ 
kingdom of Godl^' Vertbf^verily: it u an undoiAt^ 
ed truth, an unchangeable principle of the heaveoW 
dispensation, that, except a o^u be renewed is i^hF 
by the Spirit of God, he sht^t not have power <i 
to see or behold the kingdom of God. What, tbl^i 
many in our day deny this doctrine? A wholt 
lion denied a doctrine, greater; if posdblG,:^iatt'1 
Jhe very name and religion of Christ have i>eea'^, 
nied in our time. But if our Saviour hath dcclJNil 
any one doctrine of the gospel more clearly tha? 
^anoihi;r, it is this of a spiritual conversion; and the 
Wemonilalion of its Xiuxk \% fll^n«i«.^ Xii tijj^ Vuuli 
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•e his gospel is known-* Christians, diflPering 
most every thing else, agree in this- Differing 
iguage, custom, colour and in country; differing 
»rms of worship and church government, in ex- 
il rites and in internal order; they yet agree in 
doctrine of a change of heart^, through faith in 
St; for this hath been the grand characteristic of 
st's religion among all nations tongues and kin- 
s where the gospel hath been preached, through 
rQS down to this day. This is, in fact, that which 
iguishes the religion of God, in Asia, from the 
ions of m€?i* In every part of the earth where 
'self have been, this doctrine is proclaimed, as 
Lope of the sinner, and the glory of the Savioun 
again, in every place it is oppposed, in a great- 
r less degree, by the same evil passions of the 
an heart- In rude nations, the same arguments 
)rought against it, in substance, which are used 
in a learned country- Among ignorant nations, 
m of reproach is attached to serious piety, even 
is here among a refined people; thereby prov' 
vhat our Lord hath taught. That the superior 
ness inculcated by his gospel would not be 
sable to all men; and that some ^' would revile 
speak evil of his disciples, for righteousness' 
;" thereby proving what the Aposde Paul hath 
ht. That "the cross of Christ is an offence'' to 
latural pride of the human heart; that "the car- 
lindis enmity against God;'' and that the "natu- 
lan receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, 
use they are spiritually discerned." 

: late learned and Judicious Paley has given his djring testimony to the 
t' this doctrine. (See his sermons, p> 1 19.) A change !io entire, so deep* 
3rtant as this, I do allow to be a conversion; (he had saM before, **there 
e a revolution of principle: there must be a revolution within;") and nu 
ko \i in the situation above denoribed, oan be saved withoat undergoini; it; 
must neoeasarily both be sensible of It at the time, and remember it all his 
«rwards. It is too momentous an event ever to be forgot. A man 
Eis easily forget his escapA from shlpivreclL. Whether it i^as sudden, or 
tr it was gradual, if it was effected (and the fruits will prove that,) it was 
conversion; and every such person may Justly both believe, and say it 
f, that he was converted at a particular assignable tixtie.'^ 
-■ here speaks the lai^uafe of the ttMe cU\Lto\i o^ C\«\ax.ATw >i5\^V^'^>^'^ 
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LIGHT OF THE WORLD 



MATTHEW V. U. 

Fe are tht Light of the World, 

"IN the beginning was the word and the word was 
with God, and the word was God," John i, 1. **And 
the word was made flesh, and dwelt among us; and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begot- 
tch of the father, full of grace and truth," John i, 
14. And the word, being ^^manifest in the flesh, was 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels" in this humble 
state **preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory," 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

This, my brethren, is the sum of that divine re- 
cord, which is to give light to the world. 

Christ is the fountain of light. "I am the light of 
the world," saith the Eternal Word. When therefore 
lie saith, "Ye are the light of the world," he means 
pot that ye are that light, but are to "to bear witness 
of that light," John i, 18. Ye arc merely instru- 
ments of the light (like the greater and lesser lights 
in the firmament of heaven) to reflect and diffuse it 
throughout the world. 

Christ is the fountain of light, that is, of spiritual 
li'gbt. For, as the light of reason was conferred on 
the first man Adam, and is natural to all men; so the 
Light of Life cometh by the second Adam, who is 
*'a quickening spirit, the I.ord from heaven." "He 
that followeth me," saith Christ, "shall h^iv^ iVv^Mx^gcNX 
of life;" John viii, 12. 
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than light.'' Thus St. Paul himself disbelieved once^ 
and proceeded to Damascus, having his heart filled 
ivith enmity against this heavenly doctrine. But 
behold, "he saw in the way a light from heaven^ 
above the brightness of the sun, shining round about 
bim:" yet this external light was but a faint emblem 
rf that ILLUMINATION, which was imparted to his 
soul, and which our Saviour calleth "the light of 
life." 

My brethren, unless a man have the light of life, 
be cannot see the kingdom of God. For, though 
:here be no external miracle, like that in the case of 
Jie apostle, to accompany it; yet the internal miracle 
subsists, in all its truth and reality; and is manifested 
It this day in the same kind c^ vigor and efficacy, 
18 in the first days uf the gospel. For, as the first 
Christians and the Christians of this age are to be 
partakers of the same glory in heaven, so it is neces- 
sary that they acquire the same meekness for that in- 
iieritance, and become subjects of the same conver- 
sion of heart here on earth. 

I would record this doctrine of the divine illumi- 
lation in the very threshold of our discourse; for it 
is of importance that its truth be made manifest to 
Durselves before it be preached to the heathen world. 
But it will be useful to prosecute the argumentfurther. 

It is common to arraign that ancient people, the 
f ews, for their unbelief: and we are wont to view 
their hardness of heart with a kind of horror. But, 
In regard to the doctrine alluded to, Jews and no- 
minal Christians are in the same condemnation. The 
f ews received the words of scripture as we do: but 
they rejected the spiritual light. "When they read 
the Old Testament," saith the apostle, "the veil is 
apon their hearts unto this day;" they perceived not 
the spiritual kingdom of the promised Messiah. In 
like manner, when nominal Christians read the New 
Testament, the veil is upon their hearts^ asxd \k^ 
perceive not the promise of thfi VloVy S^vnX. ^^t^ 
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aplH^MeHUlt God the 80N,wss theome grMAob- I 
jwt {MeMBted to view in the promiaes and praphe- 
dn of the Old Testament; sb the subject ot the 
frand' IffM^M iu the Xen Testament, is God the 
HOLT cadlT* The Holy Spirit is the very life aod 
esaence, snd^ iu regard to actual operation on the 
heaftt of neAi the alpha and omega of the ne^v dk- 
■ iienauioii, which is emphatically called '''th« minis- 
Statkm of iht tPiKiT," S Cdr. iii, 8. This was that 
*^»onUe of the Father of which our Saviour spake 
*inih such earnestness and exultation to his disciplu; 
ind which be said would "abide in the world foe 
ever" John xiv, 16. The day of Pentecost wa 
ptoperiv the first day of the Christian dispeasatisiK 
ibrflnthatdB^ the fountains of divine influeoce vete, 
Openod fer du universal church; never to be tAosd, 
again to the cad of time. Unless this light^f iM 
spirit had been shed forth, the apostles ihetDSdhnv 
could not have fully understood the gospel, emi 
after hearing the words of Christ from the beginoiig; 
of his ministy to the hour of his ascension. And, 
without this light, the New Testament, in regsid to 
its spiritual meaning, must be as "a seated book" to 
every man at this day. 

Men of the world acknowledge, indeed, that that 
is a promise of divine light under the new dispensa- 
tion; but they allege that it was intended for pthen, 
and not for them. They say that the light shone «- 
liole while at the beginning of the Christian religion, 
but was soMi extinguished, and that the world was 
left again in darkness! They do not understaod, 
they say, that there is any diiference between the dis- 
pensation of Moses and the dispensation- of Chrirt, 
except merely in the publication of an inspired bsA. 
throughout the world! What further evidence 
we require of the existence of a kingdom in _ 
Wwld, which is under the dominion of that spiriL 
who is called by out Saviour, "Uie prince of darkH 
Dtea;" and by St. "Pawl "*ve ^ai^A ^\^-»sM\i^ " 
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**hath blinded the minds of them that believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who 
is the Image of God> should shine unto them,"-— 
2 Cor. iv, 4. 

In the foregoing argument, we have not spoken of 
that extraordinary light, which imparted to men the 
gift of prophecy and of tongues; but of that ordi- 
nary light, whicn sheweth to Uie sinner "the glorious 
gospel of Christ;" as above expressed: and which 
inspireth him with love to God and with faith in his 
redeemer; which mortifieth evil affections, purifieth 
the heart, giveth to the soul a peace which passethall 
understanding, and a sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection unto eternal life. We speak of that 
light, whatever it may be, which is necessary "to 
open the understanding, that we may understand*the 
scriptures," Lukexxiv, 45. 

' We before asserted, that the spiritual light is not 
given to a nation or community of men by any sys- 
teni of educatloiH but to individuals: even to those^ 
who obey the divine admonition, and supplicate the 
•♦Father of Lights," for the ''^good smd perfect gift." 
Let us now proceed to inquire what was the character 
pf those persons whom our Saviour addressed as 
*Hhe Light of the World." For if men say, "We 
cannot see this spiritual light: to us it is invisible:" 
we must lead their attention to that which is obvious 
and visibfe; namely, the moral character of "the 
children of light." 

The character of those who are called the Light 
of the World, is recorded by our Lord himself in 
his sermon from the Mount; for they are the per- 
sons whose virtues are the subject of his beati- 
tudes. It was on that occasion,, when he had fin- 
ished the enumeration of their peculiar dispositions, 
that he said "Ye are the Light of the World." 

I know not any mistake so general at this day as 
that which regards our Lord's sertxvoxv it^Tsv >&v^ 
Mount, The general impression s^^\x\^ Vi X^^ "^"^ 



IB» be of>eyed by a heathen as well 1 



M by t Ctrfwhin, rfyou merely proptose them U 

itiljtlCI ifcii iH rif Ifcj i|iiiiliiil inftm in r finiii ril ' I 

Bat, mjM^C&Ol) Da man can observe these prt^ 1 
«cpti. orcTCB hlTea just conception of the meanini'l 
•fthcK Beatitudes, unless he hare "the li^t (tffl 
Bfe." Bor how can we understand what it is w be 
*^KMr^ apwt;**— **to hunger and thirst after rijj^:- 



mtfff (tr *Ho nijoice and be exccding glad whn 
werifrpnMCntcd«>r reightemisness &ake;*' <a ^m 
jrarfer tfaciDwbo epeak all manner of evil agaiDtl 
uanltely for (Mvt's sake," unless the "eyes of on 
undentiitidaigGr^cned:" Eph. i, 18. 
I^""!!! these Beatitudes our Saviour exhibits to tbc 
mild the character of HIS disciples. He declaro 
die heavenly temper and consequent blessednesa of 
dioae peratdls, who should be subjects of his spintih 
al kingdom, which had now commenced. For, wben 
he saith, "Blessed are the poor in spirii, for theifa is 
the kingdom of heaven;" he saithj-in effect, "Blessed 
are ye, my disciplea, for ye are poor in spirii;" and 
■oofalltheother dispositions there described; "Bles- 
sed are the meek:" "Blessed are the merciful;" Bles- 
sed are the peace makers:" "Blessed ar? the pure 
inhesM:" "Bletfsed are they which hunger and thiret 
after righteousness." All these inestimable quali- 
ties of mind belong to the disciples of Christ; not^ 
one of them, but ALL. They all flow from "the self- 
same spiritj" like sweet waters from the same f«in- 
tain> They are the characters of that great moral 
CHAHoe, which our Saviour foretold would be a fre- 
quent event under the new dispensation. 

When our Lord had given this record of the pure 
and heavenly disposiiious of his disciples, he said 
unto them, "Ye are the Light of the World." 

At that time, there were many illustrious charac- 
'**''^fcn» the world: men of great eminence, who flour- 

^vio Greece and Kowvc, 3.t\t!. tviU^htened man- 
"^ their science an4 \e.^TnTO%\ "«Vq^*i -rasafs.-as. 
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renowned at this day. But our Lord said to his un- 
. lettered disciples, "Y^ art the Ligt of the World*'' 
. At that time, too, there were many in Judea, who 
had the revelation of God in tfapir hands; ^Ho whom 
were committed the oracles of God," and who con- 
ceived themselves to be the church and people of 
God« Yet, when our Saviour came, he di j not find 
one fit instrument for his ministry among the priest- 
boed of the Jewish church. And he turned to his 
disciples, and said, "Ye are the Light of the World.'* 

We have, introduced this doctrine of the Divine 
Illumination into the exordium of the discourse, 
that it may guide us in our way through the diffi- 
cult subject which lies before us» You will be now^ 
prepared to consider the following propositions: 

1. If you would be "The Light of the World," 
ybii will draw your light from Christ, and send forth 
preachers bearing the CHAaACTER which He^ hath 
delineated. 

2» If you be instruments of "the true light," you 
will be izealos in adopting the most effectual means 
of diffusing it. And it will probably appear to you, 
that you ought to adopt more efficient measures for 
this purpose, than have hitherto been employed. 
For it is manifest, that a new aera in the church hath 
arrived; which authorizes you to use new means. 

1. If you would appropriate the appellation of our 
V Saviour^ and be the ^Hight of the world^^ you will draw 
your light front Christy and send forth preachers bear- 
ing: the character which he hath delineated. 

They must be men into whose hearts *Hhe true 
light hath shinedf" such preachers as our own church 
approves; who ^*trust that they are moved to the 
work by the Holy Ghost." And, with regard to their 
outward deportment, they must be men whose dis- 
positions accord with those which are described in the 
sermon on the Mount; such as the Hindoo Christians 
eall Men of the Beatitudes:" Th^it V^ tiv^vc ^^^^^^ 
cbaracier; smd there are more per&oi\& oi iSc«x^Ow»t«' 

cc2. 




iipuii— iiit jn ai rf I II r i j «t «wpcTkxI¥*e 
dnvckfint, what dope* •**««™^«l"er««rff» 
■OMca; and, KOMdly, whedter thef OB^Mr 
uniwJ wnb tba uopcd dteacUr before iheffn- 

CMd Mrlbctr BMHOB. 

1. Ow &nt ■■4a>7 te^ccttdie degree of Icin- 
iag, wlucli QmBbb iB«niH«ies tfogbt: lo pofi«s- 
>-Thc pfcacfacn, irikMB ov nriow aect fanfa, wm 
mea of hoiDblc coDdtmm, asd ckstkate of fauan 
learning. Thk wu oidained, iIlu tke diriac pov- 
er of bugMpdiiughtbeinademaiufcacbytbftjfpi 
rently inadequate meaa* cBployedin hs pnmrigi- 
tioti. All learning, hatrcTer,ofTliatevcTku>d,wlii<:b 
was necei^ary for their ministry, was imputed (o 
them supematur<iUy. \ 

But the Apoetle Paul, the "cbosea vessel,'' wbo 
was ordained to preach to the gentiles, was not d» 
litute of l^man teaming, Dalorally acquired* Aid 
we are taught by hi« Epistles, that we Esay aVail our- 
selves of every human aid to dispense (be Uessiogs 
ef the gospel; auch as rank, wealth, eloquence, aod 
learning. For alt these arc blessings of God; and 
are means of persuading men, as much as ^>eech 
itself. Has it ever been imagpned, that a man could 
preach the gospel withoutthc gift of speech, byaigm 
alunef All these human aids, I say, are valuable ^fn 
of God; and only tease to be blessings by the abuic 
of them.- It is true, that the gospel may be preadi-^ 
ed with great energy by ministers possessing incos- 
•tderaUe attainments in Uterature. It sometioKS 
gifatppcns, that the most successful ministrations m 
^■ducted by men of ver^ moderate acquirements. 

TJ^ -indeed,, the cVwacict ol \!aa %q%^\ 
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require, that, in most cases (where the true doctrine 
is preached) it should give more honor to zeal and 
diligence, than to genius and learning* But it is al- 
so true, that God is pleased to make himself known 
by the use of means. And, when these means are 
used in subordination to his grace, he will honor 
the means* . This has been the experience of every 
eminent preacher of the gospel, in the history of 
Christianity, from the time of the Apostle Paul, 
down to your late, pious, eloquent, and honored pas- 
tor, who so long and so successfully ministered in 
this church.* 

It is expedient, then, that those who go forth as 
preachers to the Gentiles at this day, should, like 
the first great preacher, have a competent degree of 
knowledge; that they may be able to meet the argu- 
ments of the more learned among the heathen* 

I have sometimes been ashamed to see the Chris- 
tian missionary put to silence by the intelligent Brah- 
min, in some point relating to the history of eastern 
nations, or to the present state of mankind* I have 
felt anxious for the credit of Christianity, if I may 
30 speak, on such occasions: for the argument from 
jfbct^ and from the existing state of the world, is 
strong ground, both for the Christian and his adver- 
sary, in all discussions relating to a revelation from 
God* This is well illustrated in the history of St. 
Paul, who disputed with the learned at Athjens on 
their own principles; and quoted their poets in de- 
fence of the gospel. 

Let us then honor human learning. Every branch 
of knowledge which a good man possesses, he may 
apply to some good purpose* If he possessed the 
knowledge of an archangel, he might employ it all 
to the advantage of men, and the glory of God* 

Some portion of learning is, therefore, indi&pensir 
ble to insure even a tolerable degree of success, in 
preaching to the heathen world* But kt U!& tv^>^ 

• TtL9 Rer, WlUtom HoimIm. 
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the scriptures, a knowledge of the origiiul la 
b indispcnflxble; but for misiioaaries ia 
who preach to uncivilized naciona, daasicai 
tioh 19 not necesury. 

The prnper ieamini; of the Christian ] 
who goes forth to the Gentilea, is an accural 
ledge of the Bible and a general knowLedg 
hUtortf of the world. It was reported to 
a saying of the venerable Swartz, that xk 
dation of cxteniive usefutneis among tl 
then is '*a knowledge of the scriptures in 
nacular language, and an acquaintance i 
history of nations in any language." Thi 
to be the testimony of truth. The history 
world illustrates the Word of God; and the 
Providence, when devoutly studied, becomei 
mentary on the book of revelation. Bui 
preacher be ignorant of the great evenU 
world, "the word of prophecy" ia in a mani 
in his nainislry: pardcularlytn relation to the 
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2. We now come to the second point of inquiry; 
Whether the Christian missionary ought to be in- 
vested with the sacred character^ before he leaves 
our own shores. 

To preach the glad tidings of salvation to a lost 
world, is the most honorable office that can be as- 
sighed to man. The office of kings and legislators 
is not so exalted. Angels alone, we should natu- 
rally think, are qualified to do justice to the hea- 
venly theme; and to appear before men as "the am- 
bassadors of Christ." Let those, therefore, who 
undertake this embassy, be satisfied that they are 
called to it of God. 

We have already seen the importance of human 
learning for the preacher of the gospel. It is no 
less necessary that he should appear before the na- 
tions of the east in a character of sanctity: for they 
expect that the man who ministers among them in 
holy things, should be recognized by his own coun- 
tr}'men as bearing a holy character. 

It is proper, then, that every preacher who ob- 
tains from our own church official sanction to "go 
and baptize the nations," should be set apart to the 
holy office, and ordained according to the order of 
the church. Vou may observe that almost all socie- 
ties of Christians have some form of ordination; and 
so far, they recognize the office of the ministry as 
sacred. Nay more, they confine their missionaries 
to their own ritual or creed; and will patronize them 
no longer than they conform to it. This is not, in- 
deed, the Catholic charity of the gospel. This is 
not the character of the true light which shineth on 
all. But this partiality appears to be inseperable 
from the very constitution of religious bodies, differ- 
ing in form from one another. It may be called the 
infirmity of the visible church of Christ; which is 
imperfect and militant here on earth. This advan- 
tage, however, results from such partiality^ that m^ote 
interest is created and more ^n^x^ ^TAi^\s.^^ ^«^x^\x 
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"U. Wc wnr pracccd to cotuidcr our secood p^^ 

ym m/r£« xro/tnu in ado/lmg the mMf rfitom 
hhwju c/ ififfuiing it. 

BuCt pcrnapt^ it may be expected, that, to Mill 

' late j-Otir cxemoBs, I ^ould give some account 
th« durfcocu which exists in the heaibeii voHtL 

I batct iixlced, seea that darkness; but it ia not 
cagj- to de«cribe it. No man can know what it is) 
who ba& DOt aeen it. It is no less dreadful, thu 
when die Waclitcs beheld? at a distance, the dtid 
darkncsa of KfiTpt irom their dwellings "in Gothet^ 
when there was light. " 1 hare- been in wfau tht 
acrrpture caOs **lhe chambers of Imagery," C^**" 

-. kiel viii- IS.) and have witnessed the enonnitvof 

■ the Pagan idolatry in all its turpitude and blood. I 
can itow bcuer understand those words of the scrip- 
turefl,."the dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of crucltj;" (Psalm IxxJv. 20.) I havt 
seen the libations of human blood, offered to ibe 
Moloch of the eastern world; and an assembly, not 
of two thousand only, which may constitute your 
number, but of two hundred thousand, falling pros- 
trate at the sight before the idol, and raising accla- 
mations to his name- 
But the particulars of these scenes cannot be re- 
hearsed before a Christian assembly; as indeed die 
scriptures themselves intimate: £ph. v, 12. It may 
suffice to observe, that the two prominent characters 
of idolatry are those which the scriptures describe; 
cruelty and lasciviousnesa; blood and impurity. It is 
already known to you that the fountain head of this 
superstition in India, is the temple of Juggernaut- 
and it will give you satisfaction to hear that the gos- 
pels have been recenUy translated into the languages 
of Juggernaut' The christian world is indebted to 
the labors of the missionaries of the baptist society 
in India, for this to important service. 

li' £ut thereiaamot8]lda>);\Ln«k%'u^'0c)K«aa.^i:(C a.dlf- 
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Ferent charactei* from that of paganism, I mean the 
[larkness of the Romish Superstition in pagan lauds. 
Upwards of two^ centuries ago, papal Rome esiab- 
iished her inquisition in India, and it is still in oper- 
ition* By this tribunal the power of the Romish 
church was consolidated in that hemisphere. From 
Cxoa, as a centre, issue the orders of the Santa Casa, 
5r holy office, to almost every nation of the east; to 
the western coast of Africa, whiere there are many 
Romish churches; and thence to their settlements 
ilong the shores of the continent of Asia, as far as 
China and the Phillipine isles. Ships of war and 
ihips of commerce have ever been underits command; 
for the vice-roy of Goa himself, is subject to its ju- . 
risdiction; ^nd these ships afford the means of trans- 
tnitting orders to all countries, of sending forth ' 
priests, and sometimes of bringiiig back victims. 

Besides the spiritual tyranny of the inquisition, 
:here exists in certain provinces, a corruption of 
Christian doctrines more heinous than can be easily ^ 
credited. In some places the ceremonies and rites 
>f Moloch are blended with the worship of Christ! 
This spectacle I myself have witnessed at Aughpor^ 
lear Madura, in the south of India. The chief 
source of the enormity is this: The inquisition 
would not give the Bible to the people* In some 
provinces I found that the scriptures were not known 
to the common people, even by name; and some of 
the priests themselves assured me that they had nev- 
er seen them. 

But the aera of light seems to have arrived, even 
to this dark region: for a translation of the scrip- 
tures has been prepared for it. This version has 
been recently made by the bishop of the ancient Sy- 
rian Christians; and I have the satisfaction to an- 
nounce to you that a part of it hath been already 
published. It has been printed at Bombay, by the 
aid of the funds, to the augmetitacCiOTv ol \iS\\Ocv^^ckR. 
Society has recently contributed* 

JDd 
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This iransialion is in the Malayalim tongue, 
times culkd the Malabar: which is spoken not only 
by the Hindoos of Malabar, Travaiicore and Co- 
thin; but by upwards of tliree hundri^d thousand 
Christians in these provinces, some of them belong- 
inc; to the iincirnt Syrian church, and some of them 
to thq Komish church; and who will all, as we have 
been informed, gladly receive the word of Gm^ 
both priests and people. 

Another remarkable event hath concurred to fa- 
vor the design. 'I'he Itali;in hishop of cliief emi- 
nence in those part% wiio presides oyer the colltge 
of Verapoii, which has been estaliliahcd fur the stu- 
dents of the Romish church, has denied the juiiior- 
iLf of the inquisition, and has acceded to the dtsi^ 
of giving the hoh scriptures to the people. I my 
self received from him the assurance of his Ueici- 
Tnination to this effect, in the pn sence of the Britith 
president in Trtvancorc. So that the ver&ion cxe- 
cuied bv the Syrian bishop, whom Home has evtr 
. accounted her enemy in the eust, will be given to ik 
Rumish church. Thus, after a strife of three hun- 
dred years, doth "the wolf lie down with the lamb;" 
and the lion, changing his nature, begins to " eil 
straw like an ox," Isaiah xi, 7. And it is for tlw 
support of this work, in particular, tlikt we would 
solicit your liberality on this day. It is for the 
translation of the Bible into a new language, which 
is not only vernacular to Hindoos and Mahomciant. 
but ia the language of a niuion of Chyistiuiix who 
never stnv the Hibkj and whose mindfi are already 
disposed to read the book which g'vcs an accountof 
their own religion. 

Thus much of the darkness i\hich pervades hei- 
■ then lands. Wc shall now advert to the means ofj 
imparling light to them. 
• 'JTie lime seems to have arrived, when mi 

bArctual measures ou^\\t \.(i bi -idoi^ited for the 
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employed. It is now expedient to open a more di- 
rect and regular commanication with our mission- 
aries in foreign countries* It is not enough that 
there be ample contributions at home, and that we 
meet m large assemblies to hear and to approve; but 
there must be greater personal activity, and a more 
frequent intercourse with the scene abroad. 
' Let ships be prepared to carry the glad tidings of 
the gospel to remote nations* 

The auspicious circumstances of the present time, 
and the blessing that hath hitherto evidently attended 
the labors of the general body of missionaries^ seem 
to justify the adoption of these means* There is 
nothing new in the proposal, if it be not, that it is 
new to tis. You have seen with what facility the 
Romish church can open a commanication with dis- 
tant nations, by ships of Avar arid commerce. You 
see with what facility commercial men at home can 
open a communication with remote regions, at a very 
small expense, sometimes merely on speculation; and 
if they do not succeed in one country they go to 
atiother* *The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light/' Let us 
follow their example in conducting the commerce of 
knowledge. Let societies^ let individuals, according 
to their ability, charter ships for this very purpose. 
Much of the expense may be defrayed by judicious ' 
plans of commerce. But let the chief and avowed 
object be, *^the merchandize of the gospeL^^ 
- In support of the perfect expedience of this mea- 
Hire, we shall submit to you the following considera- 
tions: 

J t^ A chief obstacle to persons proceeding as mis- 
sionaries to remote regions, is the want of convey- 
:mce* Were a facility afforded in this respect, many 
individiials and families would offer themselves for 
the wot^, ,wIiD would not otherwise «ver think seri- 
^^f^^^ *^ ^j^iM*^ Experience K^^^ %W^^ Vc^^ 
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ship, for a religious family of humble cond 
Nut is it proper that a family of \t\xra manners, 
never heard the holy name of Guil profaned ia 
own hotltes, should be exposed, during some mc 
to ihu coRtamiDaiing influence of that offensivt 
^nge, which is too often permitted on board 
of war and commerce belonging to the £r 

'2' The success of a mission abroad depends 
on frequent correspondence uiih the pmrons at 1 
Bv this communication the Interest and repui 
of the missionaries are better supported, at 
respecuve places of residence. And they a 
need this support; for, in every place, they ai 
posed to some degree of persecution. 

3. rhe missionaries need regular sttfiplw 
ihtir comfortable subsistence, and for the pre 
lion of their work. The want of subsistence is 
frequent in certain climates than is general!) 
posed* And the regular transmission of suet 
plies as are connected with the prosecution of 
proper work is indispensible. The object < 
mission art es, in the east in particular, is to prir 
publish the holy scriptures; and a fresh supply i 
several materials, essential to the further proscl 
of this purpose, is required every year. 

In the first promulgation of the gospel, the pi 
ers were endowed with "the giit of tongue; 
thus they may be said to have carried about 
them instruments of conversion. In its presen 
mulgation, the providence of Gi;d hath ordaini 
gift of the scriptures: and the materials for pr 
these scriptures must be %ent out to the prea 
'There is likewise this further preparation by the 
Providence; that most of jhe languages of thi 
have become,' in the coarse of ages, ivrittei 
guages. As the art of printing extended the 1 
ledge of the gospel to our own country, at tl 
formation; so tbe arx oi ^Vmun^ wivisx. ^n-s ^ 
it to the other nations oS \iifi \iot\i. 
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It may be sd80t)bserved, that, if the metos of con- 
veyance were at our command, many works in the 
eastern languages, might be printed with more ex* 
peditions and at less expense, at. home, than abroad. 

4. A further and a very important consideration 
19 thi9« It is proper that a missionary should have 
an opportunity of returning to his najtive country, 
ivhen ill health or the affairs of his family may re- 
quire il^:.; When he goes out as, a missionary^ we 
are not to understand that he goes necessarily into 
a state of kanishment^ It is proper, indeed, that he 
should go fprth with the spirit of one, wjio *'hath left 
father and mother for the gospel's sake;'' but men 
in general have duties to discbarge to their parents, 
to their children, and to their relations of consan- 
guinity; duties sometimes of a spiritual nature. We 
do not read that St. Paul went forth to his work as 
an exile* On the contrary, we know that he returned 
honaeyat least fora time, and kept up a personal cor- 
respondence with Jerusalem* In like manner, many 
of the preachers who are now abroad, suffering in 
liealth, and sinking under the pressure of an ener- 
vating climate, if they had the means of conveyance, 
would be glad to revisit their jferusakm; that they 
might return again to their labors with renewed 
strength and spirits. 

It may be further observed, that the, communica- 
tions of such persons would be very valuable to the 
church at home. This may be exemplified in the 
instance of the worthy cler^man of New South 
Wales; who lately visited Englandt"*^ and whose 
communications were not only serviceable to the 
general interests of religion; but were, ip many res- 
pects, very acceptable to the British government. 

>5. The last advantage which we shall mention, is 
that of visitation^ by men of learning, prudence and 
piety: who would make a voyage with no intention 

• The rev . Hx . Uatt^iiK 

Dd2 
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of rcBuiining; but. induced partly by coosidcnuwu 
of bcakh, and partly by mutivcs of public service 
to tb<: church, would visit (heir brethren in dittut 
landi, lo inform thcniKlves fully of their state and 
pr(t)t-CM. lo iinini^ite and cshort them, and to report 
to ih= Jr rcspeciivc socicU'ri conce«i»ng new plans of 
i: usefulness. As thercoughttobeno jealousi. amoi^ 
^ men promoting ihe same object, the same ship might, 
TO bcr voyage, visit »11 the stations in her way, ren- 
diT every grateful seriice, comcnunicaie Wfiih all, 
afford supplies (o all. There are, at this lime, op- 
wards of ibhiy different places where luissionaries 
arc prr^aching in foreign lands. If but a single sliip 
Wfre employed for iht general use of all the socie- 
ties, it might be an auspicious begiooing. 

In adopting means lor regular communicatioi 
with our missionaries, we have the example of tws 
of the oldest societies: the "society for promoting 
Christian knowledge," and the society of the "united 
brethren." The former sends out an investment to 
their missionaries in India, regularly every year; and 
has so done fora century past. These supplies con- 
sist not only of Iwoks, stationary and materials for 
, printing; but they include articles of household eco- 
nomy, and for female use, nhiih are forwarded, 
■ ynder the name of presents, to the families of the 

The rev. Mr. Kohloff, the worthy successor of 
Swartx assured me, that he considered the well-be- 
ing of that mission, during so long a period, to ha^e 
bcni much promoted by this parental and affection- 
ate intercourse. 'I'he "society for promoting Chris- 
tian Itnowiedgij" have no ship of their own; but they 
are favored with the necessary freight every year 
in the ships of the East India company. Lei us 
then imitate the example of this venerable society; 
^Mith, in regard to the support of missions, and the 
^■laiion of ihe scnpTOves, is "the mother of us all." 
y^t the stroojjeu recottvaituiMAatt ol ^^^E. ^vita.'sits 
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which I propose to yoxi, ia the successful example of 
the >Hinited brethren.'' That episcopal body has hud 
ai ship during a period of more than fifty years, char- 
tered for the s<de purpose of carryinrthe goispel to 
Labrador, and other foreign laads% The ships Har- 
mony and Resolution have been employed in this 
important service^ a service far more honourable 
than any that has ever been achieved by any ship of 
war^ comiiier<:e, or discovery* 

Nor ought we to omity on this occasicm, to make 
honorable mention of the liberal {dans of the ^^Lon- 
doil missionary society.'^ The first operation of 
that body, in sending forth, at oncey a ^great compa« 
^ of preachers," displayed a noble, spirit of zeal 
and unanimity; and manifested a laudable and well- 
jpt)unded confidence in the ultimate success of the 
great design. The merits of that Christian expe- 
dition have not, perhaps, been sufficiently acknow- 
ledge at home. But the sending forth a ship to the 
Pacific Ocean at that day, was a great event in the 
history of the gospel; and will no doubt be recorded 
in. the books of the heathen world in ages to come."* 
That I may lead your thoughts to the serious con- 
templation of the measure which I have proposed, 
I shall now recite to you a prediction of the proph- 
et Isaiah,, and the interpretation of it by the Jews of . 
the east. ^ ^ . 

The prophecy to which I aJQude is in the xviiith 
chapter of Isaiah. It begins in our translation with 
these words: *^Woe to the land;'* but it ought to be 
translated *'0 land!^*- "being an address of affection 
and respect. "O land! shadowing witfi wings, which 
is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia; that sendeth am- 
bassadors by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes 

• Oar ^j>^robation h«r« refers not to the " laee selected for the ilrst mission, 
but to the spirit Mb:eh sent it forth Tho-e, who » owMame the choice of the 
I lace» did not themselvev, perhaps, antieirate the difBeulties. A country vthicb 
isprote tt-d by a regular jfovemment is iudeed the moH suitable. But a reg- 
ular government will n talvrays receive a missi<m, of which fve have *w«w^. 
examples. Besides the gospel is.tohepr aoYied Xo ^a.T\WLtV»Ltift ^% "^^fi^^a^^ 
Qreek*; Bad shvsiget bare beoon e obe^vnt to ibn (^|}«.\\a vivr) %.'^«» ^ 



apoB the mua%, ■■yiog. Go, ye nri&Bes«engen,n 
• naiioo icatUTMl aod pcdcd, to a peofile tcnifak 
Ctocn ibcir bcsumin^ fanfaerUK" and caodtidrB wiA 
thfse «ar^ **1>> tiut ome aha]! the pmem tic 
D Ac Lonl of HcMti of a people scauertd 

d |«cled, Vt |be place of the name of the Lord (rf 
inmi. the McMRtt Zton." 

This pTOpheer, whkh had beea coosideted bf 
some of the teamed in this coumry, and first, I \x- 
hevi, bj-die Utebi&bopHorsle^,asrcfeiTuig to these 
titnes, 1 proposed ba the Jrvs in the east; who ti- 
ter MUe dcUberitioD, garc me the foU owing eipla- 
oaiioo: 

"TTic prophecy in this chapter relates to the r«- 
toratioo of the Jews to their own countn-. Theca- 
tioo here addressed, by a kind compellatioo, 'O thou 
land,' was to send a message to the Jewish pec^i 
and this was to be a message of kiodness.'* 

I (ben desiretl they woalil describe the character 
of the nation which was to send a message of kind- 
ness to the Jewish people, according to the prophf- 
cy. They stated these four particulars conci^mitig ic- 

1. That the place of the nation was beyond the 
rlveis of Cosh, that is, to the west of the Nile; for 
the prophet was on the east of the Nile when he de- 
livered his prophecy. 

2. That it was aland "shadowing with wings' 
whii.h signifies that it should be of great extent and 
power, and capable of giving protection. 

3. That it was a maratimc nation "sending am- 
bassador* by sea in vessels of bulrushes:" a figure 
for light ships, not burthen ed with commerce, bui 
light for dispatch; carr)irg merely the tidings of 
SLADNESs: and that the ambassadors sent in then 
were messengers of peace. When I expressed some 
douht as to the character of these ambassadors, we 
referred to the old Arabic translation of Jsaiihi 
which happened lo he at hand; where the word for 
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4* Ttiat the issue of this embassy would be the 
restoration of ^^ihe people scattered and peeled to 
the Lord of Hosts in Zion:'' and that» at the period 
(vhen this should take place, there would be a shak- 
ing of the nations; for it is said, in the third verse, 
ihat God ^^would lift up his ensign on the moun- 
tains, that all might see: and blow his trumpet, that 
ill the inhabitants of the earth might hear." 

When I endeavoui ed to shew that uU these char- 
[icters centered in Great Britain, and that she was ac- 
Lually sending forth messengers at this time to all na- 
tions, the Jews were alarmed at their own interpre- 
tration, and began to qualify some parts of it. I 
then demanded what Uiey really believed to be in- 
tended by the mission of these ^^ambassadors."—- 
They answered, that they understood the embassy 
in a political sense only; and that the nation spokea 
of was merely to afford its aid to restore them ta 
their temporal kingdom* 

But, whether the prophecy have a temporal or a 
spiritual sense, I submit to your judgment, and not 
to that of the Jews in the east. 

Let U8 then, my brethren, obey the prophetic man- 
jdate, and '^send forth ambassadors in light ships; say- 
ing. Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation scattered 
and,pleeled,'^ dispersed in all lands: **to a people ter- 
rible from their beginning hitherto." For from the 
time since they came forth from Egypt, accompa- 
nied by signs and wonders, they have been a terror 
and a wonder to all. Send ye ambassadors ^^to a na- 
tion expecting and looking out'^ for the Messiah, 
ivho is also the desire of other nations; and announce 
ye to all. That the "desire of all nations is come," 
Hag. ii, 7* **Lift ye up the ensign upon the moun- 
tains, that all the inhabitante of the world may sec; 
and blow ye the trumpet,** the great trumpet of the 
world's jubilee, ''that allthe dwellers on the earth 
may hear." 
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■'Ve arc ihe light of the world." Let not your 
light be conlined to this spot, in a northern region— 
Put away the reproach, that yc are known out of 
your country, merclyas a commercial people. Even 
as acommercia! people, you arc, at this moment, shut 
out of the countries of Europe. Obey then the pre- 
sent providence, and reaort to the ports of distant 
lauds; carrying the message of k'mdness to a people 
who "stretch forth their bands," and will receive your 
commerce, and the gospel together. 

It is not your duty to wait till the nation seoda 
forth messengers at tlie public expense. Perhaps 
thdt period may ntvtr come. It may be, tliatoui 
church knoweih, not how to promote such an objecl 
but by the instrnmentahty of subordinate societies: 
^ven as the slate sometimes administers the govern- 
■ mcnt of a remot* branch of the empire by the same 
means. Two societies were instituted about a hun- 
dred years ago; but the period for great and success- 
ful exertion was evidently not then come. You are 
a third society, established in more auspicious times; 
and others may follow. 

It is .not your duty, I say, to wait till the nation, 
in its public capacity, begins to send forth preachers 
to the Gentiles. If that event should ever arriTM|| 
you prepare the way. If individuals did not begit^ 
the univetsal church would not follow. What mes^ 
sure of great public utility was ever executed by - 
church or state, which was not first proposed by ki-i' 
dividuals^ which was not firt resisted by the greater 
body; and, perhaps, defeated for a time? 

Consider, finally, the example of the great author 
of our reli^on. Draw your light from Christ. A» 
the first promulgtuioa of his gospel to the heathea 
world, he gave hia commission to i/j(/«iit/i/a/s. Dur* 
mg three hundred years, the minister of the gospel 
Was commiued to individuals: I mean they were not 
associated by any authority of temporal empire: aad 
by them the coavera\ouQSlJ^fcaatoo\a-«*s.^^■t'ltfidv 
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under the direction of their respective chur<:kes in 
Rome, Corinth, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lenu It may be the Divine will that the promulga- 
tion of the gospel at this time should be effected part- 
ly by the same means* 

Your object and that of the Bible Society is the 
same. It is to give the Bible to the world. But, as 
that sacred 'Volume cannot be given to men of diffe- 
rent nations until it be translated into their respec- 
tive languages, it is the province of your institution 
to send forth proper instruments for this purpose.— 
Your society is confined to members of the estab- 
lished church. You do not interfere with the "so- 
ciety for the propagation of the gosptrl of foreign 
parts,'^ nor with that "for promoting Christian know- 
ledge:" for neither of these professes the precise ob- 
jects to which you would confine yourselves* It does 
not seem to be possible to ffame an objection to your 
establishment. When the design and the proceedings 
of your institution shall Have been fully made known, 
yctu may expect the support erf the episcopal body, 
of the two universities, and of every zealous mem- 
hyer of the church of £ngland. 

It has been objected to that noble institution to 
which we. have alluded, the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, that it is in its charactbr tt/jit^er^a/; that it 
embraces all^ and acknowledges no cas€m the Chris- 
tian religion: and it has been insinuated, that we 
ought not to be zealous even for the extension of 
Christ's kingdom, if we must associate, in any de- 
gree, with men of all denominations. But, surely, 
there Is an error in this judgment. We seek the 
aid of. all descriptions oi men in defending our coun- 
try against the enemy. We love to see men of all 
descriptions shewing their allegiance to the King. 
Was it ever said to a poor man, "You are not qual- 
ified to shew your allegiance to the king? You must 
not cast }*our mite into the treasury of \.Vv^ Y^v^x^**^ 
"My brethicnp let every man, wVvo o^^^^^ ^^^^'v«\? 
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stitutione, examine his own heart whether lie be 
true in his allegiance to "th*- King ol" kings."' 

For myself, I hail the present unaaimity of hith-' 
erio discordant bands, as a great evcm in the chnrch} 
and as marking a grand character ol Christ's proiS- 
ist-d kingdomi when "'the leopurd shall lie dotyn 
with the kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and tbr 
fading together, and a little child shall lead them,"^ 
Isaiah xi> 6. I consider the extension and unity v£' 
the Bible Society as the best pledge of ihe continue 
ance of the Divine mercy to this land; and I doubC 
not, the time will come when the nation will reckon 
that society a greatei- honor to her, as a Christian 
people, than any other lastitution of which she can 
' buust. 

' We shall now conclude this discourse with statioj^ 
to you the cause why so few cottipjritively co-ope- 
rate in these sacred designs. Man., it is probable. 
are ignorant of their exi.sUnce: some may be sup- 
posed, without any culpjble motires, to question 
iheir expediency.- but the greattr part, it is feared, 
are restrained by a state of mind which we cannot 
sufficieotly condemn and deplore. It is not bccai 
they <lo not believe in Christianity, generally; 
because they arc strangers to Christ's spiritual 
ligion. They have seen the light of civilizati 
but they have not seen the "Light of Life;" and 
this is ihe great and important distinction on which' 
the happiness of the soul depends. This ^vas tlii 
great distinction in the time of the apostle Pajj 
for even in the day of his ministration, th« gos- 
pel was hid from softte. "if our gospel be Airf," 
saith he, "it is hid to them that are lost," (2 Co- 
rinthians, iv, 3. If then the light was hid from 
some when he preached, xvith a divine energy, and 
with the demonstration "bf miracles, shall we v/oaw 
that it is hid from some in our Jay? " , •; 

There is nothing, m\ btedweti^ worth living tat^ 
of equal importance V».\\\\ved\5ui\iiti.<il ■ici\%V\'('-* 
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We must all meet again at a future day, in a larger 
assembly than the present, when we shall behold aiic 
who hath said, "I am the Light of the World."-^ 
Let every one of us, then, ^^bear witness to the light;'* 
by cpntributing, according to his ability, to its exten- 
sion throughout the world: If the Christian revela- 
tion be from God, to give the revelation to the hea- 
then world is the first duty of a Christian nation. If 
there be a majority of our nation who do not ac- 
knowledge this duty, the case is not different from 
what it ever h^th been. When the apostle Paul went 
forth to evangelize the world, men accounted him to 
be "beside himself." Now we have stronger en- 
couragement to attempt the conversion of the heathen 
world at this day, than the apostle had, in the first 
age; for we have seen that their conversion is prac^ 
ticable. We only meditate to do that a second time 
which hath been once done already. And we know 
that the same divine spirit which was with him, "will 
abide in the world for ever." Men were not con* 
verted then, merely by the sight of a miracle: but by 
the grace of God. And the same grace is promised 
to us. 

But there is another consideration. Do we not 
hear the command of Christ ? "Go ye and teach all 
Nations." If we are sure that this is Christ who 
speaketh to us, let us not "confer with flesh and. 
blood.'' If there be atxy man who is swayed by the 
opinion of the multitude, he "is/^not worthy'' of 
Christ. ^'He that taketh not his cross and follow- 
eth after me, saith our Lord, is not worthy of me." 
No man can follow Christ in the sense here intend- 
ed, who cannot follow the example of Enoch and 
Noah and believe God and not man. Let us there- 
fore press forward in faith, and "serve God in our 
generation," contented to do a little where much 
cannot be done. Some of the disciples of our Lord 
whom he addressed as "the Lij^ViX, oS. xja^^o^^^ 
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left il»c wojld very shortly aftcrward»:» but, lik« 
John ihc Bnptist, whose race was also short, they 
shotti: as "bumiiig lights" during their appoinieit 
scasoD. So kt US shine. 

Yd a little while and "the Son of Man shall come 
in his glory, ami ail the holy acgels with him; and 
before him shall be gaihcrtd all nations." Then 
shall the adversaries of {he truth be abashed anil 
confounded, when ihcy ahull hear him say unto "the 
Redeemed out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation," (some of whom they had said 
*cpuld never believe in Christ) come te blesseli! 
Then shall they strike their brcasia and say, " Des- 
' troyers of our own souk.' we could not believe the 
word of God. But our doom is just. We believed 
Satan and promoted his designs aiul labored for his 
glory: and we opposed the work of God, and ob- 
Btructed the goipel of Christ, and ruined the sods 
T of men. Our condemnation is just; and now we 
must go nith the 'Prince of Darkness' whom Wf 
scrwd ii[)oi) earth; and now we must hciir the terri- 
ble sentence, ' Depart ye curs'd into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels." Mat- 
thew XXV, 4i. 

My brethren, " Heaven and earth shall pass 
awayj but the words of Christ shall nut pass away-'' | 
Watt, xxiv, 35. 

Let ua then with true affection for the souls of our 
bredircn, earnestly supplicate a merciful God ivho 
willeth not the death of a sinner, that he would send 
forth his light and his truth to convert their Htarls 
and enlighten their understandings, in this their tiny 
of life and hope; that so they may unite with his 
people, in endeavoring to do his will on earth, as it 
is in heaven; "teaching all nations to obsirve all 
things whatsoever Chriai hath commanded us." 
Matt, xxviii, 20. 
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And now with one voice, and with true faith let 
us ascribe to God the Father who loved us before 
the world was; and to God the Son who redeemed 
us by his blood; and to God the Holy Ghost^ who 
hath sanctified us and ^' made us meet to be par* 
takers of* the inheritance of the saints in light/' 
all blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, for 
ever and ever. Amen* 
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ERAS OF LIGHT. 



Gen. i, 3. Let there be Light. 

AMONG the many pieces of sublime and beau- 
tiful composition with which the service of our 
church abounds^ there is a prayer which I have al- 
ways admired; and which will properly introduce the 
Era of Light, that is to be the subject of this dis- 
course; l^mean that collect in which we pray that 
our church may be "enlightened by the doctrine of 
the evangelist St. John" 

The doctrine of the evangelist St. John accords 
with that of our Saviour before mentioned: namely, 

That God the Father is love. *'God is love. Here- 
in is love, not that we lov<d God, but that He loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins," 1 John iv, 10. 

Of God the Son he saith, that "Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh: and that the blood of Jesus Christ ' 
his Son cleanseth from all sin," 1 John i, 7* 

Of God the Holy Ghost he saith, "It is the spirit 
that beareth witness (to the Son of God,) because the 
spirit is truth;'*'^ and of its operation on the hearts of 
believers he saith, that "they have an unction from 
the Holy One;" and that this unction abideth in them; 
that they are thus born of God," and htco\!fta ^^^ 
children of God;" and, fiuaWy , xWx xJcv^ ^nX^^^^s.^ ^ 
their being jthus born again, is ^^xVi^Vov^ oS-^Oatw^- 

JEe2 



■ - Ten." . "We know," saith he, "thai we Kgire passed 
(roiD death to life, because wc love the brethren.'' i 
I Jdm ui, 14. J 

Ilin- is the doctrine of the btes»cd apostle mwl 
ermgcUst St. John, as caressed in his epistles, asi; j 
conSnBcd hy his gospel; and this is the heMrenl^a 
doctriiw whicbour f hiin himiyi fni hi iTir fiiBriwiaij 
wordi: .•<' -H 

^Mertifiil Lerd, wc b^Mifccb thee to caat dr^ i/^Jr'l 
itamu oir It^t upcm HOf xhurvb, (bat it bemg e%i | 
' lightened by die doctrine of dip Ucavd ■■■iilf mA ' 
ennfeKM St. John, taay to walk in die l^ht of dif 
truth(. that H may af length attwq to the Umt of e*er- 
UttiiHt U&» throu^ Xw«* C^>™t onr Lont^ 4HM^ 

l^ynjer waBaad!eli.iipfiqotiottdly,.'4urid|^i^ 



BMonpf darkncam,aadifcji«|MeilMnu wawfM^ 
at tbenppcHnttdtiaM. . .**'-;^&^ 

In our former discourse we stated that* while mt ^ 
protestant churches were dectining in piety, a nrc ' 
memi) appeared. "While men slept, the tares were 
sown," Matt, xiii, 25. It was about the middle of 
the last century that infidetittf^ which had appeand 
long before, first began to shew itself in scrung and 
general operation. At the very time when the spi- 
rit of infidelity was fostering its strength, under, 
the name of philosophy, and preparing for the awful 
revolutions which followed, the spiritual religion of 
Christ began to revive, and has since produced th* 
most beneficial effects. True religion aad infidelity 
have shown their proper fruiis in our own time; aao 
we can now contrast them with advantage. Letni 
thert fore look bn etc, and examine what have been 
the effects of each. 

Infidelity first caused a whole nation to renounce 
Christianity; and, by natural consequtrnce, destroyd) 
religious hope and moral obligation; that nation, inr 
diimed with cupidity and lust of dominion invaded 
eilicr nations, di:\>\^i;<i \Wti\ VvCn^^QoA,-. ^aA«.<<WL 
* .ving acquired t.^»i VitB^^xA ^««»x^ NiwAfc,"^^* 
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papal Rome, enslave the world, by its despotism.— « 
A.nd the principle of its despotism is the same; name- 
ly, *^To keep the minds of men in the chain of dark« 
aess." Thus do infidelity and superstition lead to 
the same point,- by different ways. 

The spiritual religion of Christ hath, during the 
same period, produced very considerable effects. 

1. It hath promoted a knowledge of the holy scrip- 
tures (the same effect which was produced at the re- 
formation,) and hath thereby cultivated, to a great 
extent, the principles of the gospel. And, on this 
Foundation hath been built the practice of many ex- 
cellent virtues (some of them very seasonable in this 
age of revolution,) such as, subordination, quiet con- 
duct, loyalty, and contentment. 

2. It hath promoted the instruction of the poor. 
The number of those among the lower classes, who, 
ran read the scriptures for themselves, is supposed 
to have been more than doubled, within the last thir- 
ty years. 

3. It hath promoted a more general worship of 
God. The volume of praise and thanksgiving which 
rises to the Most High from voices in this land, con- 
stitutes an acclamation, compared to the feeble sound 
It a period not very remote* 

. 4. It hath cultivated very extensively a critical 
knowledge of the holy scpriptures. A reverence for 
Hebrew Teaming seems again to be restored to the 
aation; for persons, even in secular life, begin now 
to study the Bible in the original tongues; as we 
know was the case in a former age. 

5. But this revival of religion has been more pro- 
ductive of another good, new and extraordinary in 
its nature; not confined to this country, or to the pre- 
sent time; but extending to remote nations and dis^ 
tant ages. 

Christianity hath again, after a lapse of m^wj ^^%, 
assumed its true character as "t\\e Y\^^. cAx3t«.^M^'^^\* 
iVe DOfir behold it animated by \\ft otv^vmX «^vc>x> 
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lis provinces; in different pans of Afric 
terior of Asia in the western parts o£ 4 
New Holland; and in the isles of ihe^ 
in tile West Indies, and in the northem 
Greenland and Labrador. Malays, Ct 
sians, -«ad Arabians, begin now to hear, 
'^heir own tongues the wonderful worl 
Acts ir, 11. 

III. It is with propriety then that we 
the present period as a third era of the 
Christian dispensation. Yes, it is trne. 
infidelity, like the pillar of the cloud ht 
the Egyptians, Exod. xiv, 20, is rising in 
threatening to involve the earth in darki 
ligion of Christ, on the other side, like 
fire," is giving light to the world, Wi\i 
is prostrating thrones, and forging chaii 
kind, the religion of the Messiah is diffus 
and free spirit like a copious stream, intt 
of men; constraining them not only to i 
moral and benevolent principles in their 
try, (whereby they resist infidelity wit 
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luperstition had supplanted us in almost twery re- 
gion. But by the revolution of events, this obstacle 
is now nearly removed. 

It was an opinion delivered by sir Isaac Newton, 
after the study of the prophetical books, that the 
power of superstition which had so long enslaved 
the world, would at last be broken by the strong arm 
of infidelity- And we have just seen "this strong 
arm'* give the last blow to the temporal power of 
Home* This loosens her hold upon remote nations. 
Now then the fulness of time for enlightening the 
Gentiles seems to be come, for the obstructions are 
nearly removed, and the means are granted. And no 
sooner are the means granted, than the desire is given 
and thus, in every age, the designs of the Almighty 
are executed by the sons of men. 
. But let us now inquire by whom it is that the light 
tof Christianity is diffused throughout the heathen 
worldf To whom has been assigned the honor of 
leading the way in this undertaking^ 

Our own church acknowledged the object a hun- 
dred years ago, and led the way. Two societies 
,w<ere incorporated for the purpose by the royal 
sanction; and letters were written by the King of 
Great Britain and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the humble missionaries in the east, to animate, 
strengthen, and encourage them in their important 
work.* 

These societies still exist and prosecute the pri- 
mary objects of their institution. A mission in In- 
dia has been supported by "the Society for promot- 
ing Christian knowledge" with eminent success; for 
it was under its patronage that the apostolic Swartz 
preached the gospel to men of "different tongues, 
kindreds and nations." 

But it is evident that, at the present time, mis- 
sions are conducted to a greater extent by other so- 

* See letters in Appendix. 
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I cm)B» than by our own. When the go&pct was 
I. preached to the beatben, out Saviour gave ihe c 
tF' mtuioa to individuals; that is, tlicy were not aaab^- 
ciited hy any power of tcmporai empire. And it 
wtruld aiipear as if it were lo be promuJ gated to the 
GcBiik-s a second limp, by the same means. Bat 
ihis is ft subject which will occupy ibc eerious at- 
i Icntion of our churcb> 

1^ The church of Home certainly considered it to 
ber doty, as the church oj Christ, *'to teach all u^ 
tions." Now it has been so ordered that the church 
of England should possess at this time a greater I 
cility of access to the remotest nations, ihanBoi 
ever had in the plenitude of her power. While there- 
fore we contemplate with a benignant eye the lauda- 
ble exertions oi the subordinate societies, it would 
well accord inth the dignity and character of the 
church of England, to resume the lead in this worl; 
and, standing as she does like a Pharos among ibc 
nations, to be herself the great instrument of lighl 
to the world.* 

Let this nation understand the voice of that pro- 
vidence which hath cKalted her to such a hei ' 
the view of mankind. It saith in the words of tlic 
test, "let there be light." But when we speak of 
the nation, we mean the church; and the voice of ibe 
church is to be heard at the universities. Is not ilw 
the university that gives the light of 
world? Let it also give the light of religion. WeW 
proud to acknowledge that this seat of learning 
already begun to diffuse the truth of revelation 
heathen worlJ. Some of its members have ahead) 
gone lorth to the east. Men of your own body, «l» 
had acquired the highest honors in science, arc no" 
in that country engaged in translating the scrlpturS 
into the oriental languages. And it would give «• 
ardor to their undertaking, to know that it mtt* 
with your couutet\a.nce ani ^^y''^'^^'-^'^'*' 
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But it will be proper to give some account of the 
darkness which exists inlieathen lands, that our na- 
tion may feel it her duty to send for the light. For 
it has been asserted by «ome that there is no dark* 
ness; at least among the idolaters of India; and pas- 
sages are quoted from their ancient poetry to prove 
that their morals are sublime and pure. It would 
however appear from passages in the holy scriptures, - 
that the nations addicted to idolatry, are not only in* 
volved in darkness and error, but live 4n the com- 
mission of turpitude and crime. In the Old Testa* 
ment it is stated, that ^the dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty;''* and that "even 
their sons and their daughters they bum in the fire 
to Moloch;"! and it marks the prevailing characters 
of idolatry to be these two, cruelty and impurity.— 
In the New Testament the same <:haracters are as- 
signed to it; and are exemplified in the state both of 
the Greeks and Romans; of the Greeks in the fourth 
chapter to the £phesians4 and pf -the Romans in 
the first chapter of the Epistle which is addressed to 
them: and this too in the period of their learning and 
civilizatron. 

If, then, turpitude and crime marked the idolatry 
of the enlightened states of Greece and Rome, how 
XDUch more m^y we expect to find them among the 
■ignorant and idolatrous nations of the present day? 
I. resided many years in the heathen world, and was 
satisfied, by casual" observation, that the character of 
their idolatry corresponded with that which is given 
in the scriptures. I resolved however to visit the 
chief seat of the Hindoo religion, in order to exam- 
ine the nature of that superstition which held so 
many millions in its chain. For this purpose I made 
a journey to the great temple of Juggernaut, in the 

• Psalm Ixxiv, 20. f Deut. xii, 31. 

^ St. Paul HTitcs to th** Greeks at Ephasu^ in thi'se woTds: "I say tha^e€ot«,^ 
and tes tify in the Lord, that yc henceforth walk tiol a* o\\\«« CewCA^s ^-aJCw \s»- 
the vanity o'. th*!ir mind, having the undetslanAlu^ A«lT^UBUftA•, h{\v«>>»^Vv.^^^^ 
feellBg, hare given tbemuelvBS over unto Ui*tjl\ioM%ii«'va> Xo yf oxV*>\ ""i^SiW^ 
ae 93 with greed! 6$».» Eph iv, 19. 



province of Ora«a, which b to the Hindoos (what 
Mecca ia to the Mahometans) the strong hold anl 
fcKUklaiii'hcad of their idolati>-< 1 chose thai season 
" of the year when there ia the ctlebration of the 
Sjgrcal annual festival called the Hutt Janra. 
" On our enierinff the province of Ori&sa, we were 
joined by miiny inousiiDds of pilgrims, who were 
nrocccdiiig to the festival. Some of these come — 
from remote regions, with their wives and children,; 
travelling slowly in the hottest season of the year, 
and arc aomciimes upwards of two months on their 
journey. Many of the pilgrims die by the way, 
and their bodies generally remain uuburied; so liial 
th*- road to Juggernaut may be known for the la4 
fifiy miles, by the human bones which are strcwi^ 
in the way. 

On the great day of the festival, the Idol w 

^ brought ont amidst the acclamations of hundreds of 

lliousiiiids of his worshippers. He was seated on a 

lofiy rhrL>nf and surroimded by his priests. After 

U ahori imcrval of silence, we Iieard a murmur ati 

I distance among the multitude; and behold a body of 

I men, having green branches and palms in their 

hunds; advanced with great speed. The people 

made way for them, and when ihcy had come up to 

the throne, they fell down bcforeihe idol that sat 

[hvTi'on and worshipped; and the multitude again 

sent forth an acclamation "like the voice of a great 

thunder." 

Thus the worship of the idol began. But on ^is 
subject, wc cannot recite particulars. SufEce it to 
sav, that this worship had the two characters before , 
mentioned. Men and woinin devoted themseivei 
to death before MoloLh. I myself beheld the liba- 
tir.n of human blood. And I mcr^y give j on this 
short record, because I witnessed the fact. 

I feel it my dui}- to state to you that these Idob- 
ICR are, in B,eneraV,out q-jjtv ^uSiiects; aoA that cr- 
cry man, who can. ^ati'vt, w (i>v.\^yi.>» ijHt^ ^■w^ 
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bute to the English government for leave to worship 
the idoL This is called the revenue of the temple; 
and a civil oflScer supported by a military force, is 
appointed to collect the tax- Other temples in Hin- 
dostan have long been considered as a legitimatt 
source of a similar revenue. The temple of Jug- 
gernaut is now under our own immediate manage- 
ment and controul. The law enacted for this pur- 
pose is entitled "A regulation for levying a tax from 
))ilgrims resorting to the temple of Juggernaut, and 
for the superintendance and management of ihc tem- 
ple:'* passed by the Bengal government, third of 
April, 1806. It will give me sincere pleasure if the 
further investigation of this subject, shall tend in any 
degree to soften the painful impression which the 
above statement must make on tl)^e public mind* 

There is another enormity of Hindoo supersition 
which is well known to you, and which I need not 
describe ^ I mean the immolation of female victims 
on the funeral pile. I shall only observe, that the 
number of these unfortunate persons who thus per- 
ish annually in our own territories, is so great, that 
it would appear incredible to those who have not in- 
quired into the fact- The scene is indeed remote; 
but these are our own subjects, and we have it in 
our power to redress the evil. There is a time ap- 
pointed by the Divine 'Providence (according to the 
prophetic record) to every nation, for its ameliora- 
tion and felicity. Such a time came to our nation, 
when the light of Christianity visited it, for our al- 
ters were once polluted by human sacrifices. The 
same happiness, we would hope, is now come for 
India. If it should be said that the sacrifice of wo- 
men cannot be abolished, it will be a sufficient an- 
swer to state, that when the Mahomedans were in 
power, they did abolish it partly : and the Jj^rahmins 
themselves have suggested means to us by which> 
in the course of time, it may be cxiXvc^^ 'aia^v^^^- 
But the proper answer for ^e \^vc^eTvX vs^ x.o ^^ '«»'• 
t( 
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[^ other question: Has the subject 
' ^Hnquired into ? 

t ■ For many years this nation was reproached for 
tolerating the slave trade. Many books were writ- 
ten on the subject: and the attention of the legisla- 
ture was at length directed to it. Some asst rted that 
the abolition of it was impracticable, and some that it 
w.ts impolitic; but it was found on an investigation of 
tht traffic, that it was defended because it was lucra- 
live: and a humane nation abolished it. Bui let us 
ask, what is there in buying and selling men com- 
pared to our permitting thousands of women, oui 
L f own subjects, to be every ; ear burned alive, tvithout 
inqiuring into the cause, and without evidence of t' " 
.*• necessity^ Or what can be compared to the diagrwt 
* of rtgulating by Christian law the bloody and ol 
scene rites of Juggernaut? 

The hon^r of our nation is cert-.iinly involved in 
this matter. But there is no room for the language 
of crimination or rcproaph; for it Is the sin of ig- 
nor;ince. These facts are not generally knbwil. 
And they are not known, because there has been no 
official inquiry. Could die great council of the nation 
witness the darkness which ! have seen, there would 
■ be no dissentingvoice as to the duty of giving Hghc>' 
It is proper i should add, in justice to that honor- 
able i»ody of men who administer our empire in the 
east, that they are not fully informed as to these 
facts.* 

But there is a two-fold darkness in the east which 

it is proper to specify. There is the darkness of A 

pagLiniain; and there is the darkness of the Romish J 

supcrsiitionin pagan lands. ] 

Christianity, under almost any modification, ia^ 



ly |iuUiclhia)In<b«B»Vm. 
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certainly a benefit to mankind; for it prevents the 
perpetration of the bloody rites of idolatry. But 
the corrupted Christianity to which we allude has es- 
tablished its inquisition in the east, and has itself 
shed blood* About the time when the protestant 
bishops suffered in our own country, the bishops of 
the ancient Syrian church became martyrs to the 
same faith in India. From that time to this the 
mournful bell of the inquisition has been heard in 
inountains of Hindostan. The inquisitions in Eu- 
rope have gradually lost their power by the increase 
of civilization; but this cause has not operated equal- 
ly in India, which is yet, in many parts, in a state 
of barbarism. Though the political power of the 
Romish church has declined, its ecclesiastical power 
remains in India, and wjU probably endure for a 
long period to come.* The inquisition at Goa is 
still in operation, and has captives in its dungeon.f 

A protestant establishment is wanted in our em- 
pire in the east, not only to do honor to Christianity 
(for in many places in Hindostan the natives ask 
whether we have a God, and whether we worship in 
a temple,) but to counteract the influence of the ec- 
clesiastical power of Rome: for in some provinces of 
Asia, that power is too strong for the religion of 
protestants, and for the unprotected and defenceless 
missionaries.^ 

• SiBC«ithe delivery of this disooarse I have with pleasure observed, in the re- 
cent treaty between his majesty and (he prince regent of Portugal, an article by 
which that prince engages that the inquisition shall not hereafter be e-^tablished 
in the South American dominions. Does not this adford a reasonable hope that 
we may ere long behold that engine of superstition abolished in Portugal? 

f See Appendix. Inquisition of Goa. 

% The mfluence of the Romish church in India is far greater than is generally 
imagined; or than our government has hitherto had any means of aseertaining. 
Thouj^h the political power is almost extinct, the religion remains in its former 
vigor. And on this fact is founded a strong argument for the policy of pro- 
moting the Christian instruction ot our native subjects. ^^Although the Purtu- 
foese, for instance, possess but little territory in continental India, yet their 
bold OB the native affections is incalculably stronger than that of Britain, though 
in the xenith of her political power; and were that pOwer to be annihilated, as 
that of the Portuguese now is, it would scarcely be known, in respect of any hold 
which Britain has on the native mind, that she had ever set foot in India." 

••This impolicy astonishes those who have acted with success oxwxXv^. 'sv^^*^^-'^ 
system. A Roman catholic, high in spiritual authoxW.^ Yu\Ti^S».>t ^xvt*****'J*** 
mt»T amuement (bat the British government Blio\x\<iuo\ otAXoxi ^\»%%»Ait\!^^*^^ 
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art i;U!nf:c:»: 'V-th T.f^ vrr^h.p ;t Chr-jac* 

nToau.v.r.r 1 "Turur chriasianir*" rntc mr em* Irs b 
r.;: :a.ir.' I ii"..i.I Jicicicn cne circumacmoc which 
■r.ar vi*\.. in::T..i:^ Tur exertioiii. ALiry; rrcriacc 
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4r.'i ir...i .:-•'.. ii'. icr the c'.:u:::eiiaixcs af '^1 Rcoi'ish 
Bi':hr>p. an Itai.an, ar.cl a axon of liberal Isanicg* 
Anfl Prcvidcncc hath ao ordered it. coat a rrasslap 
r:oti of th«t scriptures hath bicen juat prepared for 
t...:iTi. This tr.inslaticn has been made by th« bish- 
r.-, r,f th>: Synin church- Yes, my bretfar:;a, a bishop 
»>r f:.- -n ':-.n*. c-'-.-h ir' Crr.s: in India, hii mril2- 

. -. ,. . .^ . . . ■? ni. J i .;C .' ia.. ,» — -• Z^» k ..i» 
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v.'.: . ,t* : r.o« t^kr:: r. r.v;e-v ct three Eras of 
Lii'-r.t i.'i t'-.-: Chriiciar. di!^':ensa::c^.• Do vou rt- 
-; i.ri; f jr*.!. :r cvid'.-ncc ot mis being a Third Erdf 
ii- li'iM -iO'.i'tifrs tormir.;^ in tvcry principal citv of 
( tr-.Ai I'ritain for the purpose of giving the Bible to 
ail u-a\(jx\h\ Do you ask further proof: Behold the 
fjjr:>liaii church beginning, after a delay of 

.•I'l 'I.-r! ii'-'l, »K-i* ir. ' -n-'-qin-nf.e of ??.r h- '.•! nhioh christianitj h^kd ■.-btained 
"'1: • i..;. f.iif. K'i'iari ■ ri ,i'\. -iii 'K*: inir.*!- .,: ihe natiie«: there w- rt SEVE!I 
Ml t-I.I'»\^ .,; Hi' i«li 1 .''J*-' iiin lrn!ij, Ai-h Ati-j«e -entiinent? he had the means 
- > Uf •i-.tnufi, {»iii>-< ri\ ■i'-q-j-«iiii«<l, art-i nver nhuse uiiuda he could exercise a 

. >i'i lii-i lnii.'i.- <-i,|ir|fi| * 

St I- 'li'.iiih ii.iin^l r<;p'irto< tU-; ''S«'i<''o»y tv-r rni«»i<in3 to Africaand the easJf'* 
I'l' t piiMinliC'i- c-iiiiaiiiiti;; tlit «:ui(iiii>iiii-:dtiuu> ui air Alexander Johu^tctDCi 
i.hifif jiimii-u ol' Ci;>l<'fi. p. TH. 

' ^tAfixhoor, II*: ir Tri'-hinopoly, and in other places. 
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eighteen centuries, to instruct the Jews, and to at- 
tempt the conversion of the ancient people of God« 
Why did not the church direct her attention sooner 
to this great undertaking? It was because the Era of 
Light had not arrived. 

. This learned body have it in their power greatly 
to promote the extension of Christianity among the 
Jews. Men have begun to preach the gospel to 
that people without giving them the gospel in their 
own language. A translation of the New Testa- 
tament into the Hebrew tongue would be a gift 
worthy of our university to present to them. It 
must appear strange to us, on a retrospect of the 
fact, that during so long a period, Christians should 
have reproached the Jews for not believing the 
New Testament, and yet never have put that volume 
into their hands in their own language, that they 
might know what they were to believe!^ This con- 
duct of Christians might be called an infatuation^ " 
were ifnot prophesied that thus it should be. They 
did not think of giving the gospel to a people of 
whom the Prophet had said, "that they should be 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth for their 
hurt, to be a reproach, and a proverb, and a taunt, 
and a curse," Jer. xxiv. 9. But we can now "speak 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that 
her xvarfare is accomplished; for it is prophesied 
again, "That blindness in part is happened to Israel 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in,'' Rom. 

* Translations of portions of the New Testament into different dialects 
of the Hebrew language, have been made bj difiTerent persons at different 
tlmesi; but these have been rather intended as exercises for the scholar, or tor 
the use of the learned, than for the Utfc of the Jews. The Romish church 
printed a version of the gospels In Hebrew, and the whole Syriac New Testa- 
iraent in the Hebrew character; Irtit it would not give the book to that people 
who could read it. In Spain and Portugal they condemned the Jews to the 
flames, tor professing Judaism, but they would nut give them the New Testa- 
ment that they might learn Christianity. The English church, which has suc- 
ceeded the Romish church as firtit in influence and dignity, has not, as yet* 
£tvcn the New Testament to the Jews. The church of Scotland has not given 
i,%f The chief praise is due to some of the I'rolestant divines in Universities on 
the continent, who published some parts of the New Testament in what Is <&a\V- 
ed German Hebrew, and dispersed eopies amou% l\ie 3c>n*, «t*\\v«^\!>3kA.«^;;^vi'x- 
t unit y . It is e noourafiog to know tba\ even x\i\» ^«.nVa\ ii.\X^Wk\Nx«^'5' i^Q,\.H«'>!iXi» 
seeders. 

Ff2 
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B^ Ah praphesy we see that the comty 
a of the jews is coanectcd wtih that of the GeO' " 
tiles: aad u to be, if not oonicmporancouA, at least, 
' «a iiMBii iliir< cODScqacnt. But the coovenioD of 
■ tbe Gentiles has alrcadr commeoced; ancl|caminenc- 
<d ifjA moat rentarkable success. And now, be 
)Kild the prepandao fer the cDHvenionof the Jew&! 
Add to thii, the Jews thcnuelres contemplate some 
dian^ to be Bt hand- It is certainly true that both 
MMBg the Jews in the east and in the west there is, 
•t this time, SI expectation of grext events in regard 
to their own (Uttion. It is not unlike that exfecia- 
thn, which pei-radcd the Roiaaa empire before 
the coming of the Messiah. 

We are now to notice a remarkable peculiarity ia 
all xhcte three Eras of Light. 

- In the first era, when our Saviour preached his 
own gospel, and performed wonderful works, (here 
were some who denied that the work was from' 
God; and he w:ii said to be '^beside himself;' and to 
do these works by the power of the prince of dark- 
ness." But our Lord's answer to them was in these 
words, "llie works that I do; bear witness of me, 
that the father has sent me," John t, 36. And when 
the apostle Paul preached the gospel of Christ, he 
was accounted "a fool for Christ's sake: he was re- 
viled, persecuted, and defamed," 1 Cor. iv, la But ; 
he could appeal to the great work which he perform- '•.•: 
<-d, "rhe deliverance of the Gentiles from darknen 
to light." 

In the second era, at the refbrmatioti, Luther and 
those other great teachers whom God so highly Koo- 
ored, were also called enthusiasts, and were accused 
rant and misguided zeal. But *'the works 
Hy did" testifiud that they were sent of God, 
lors of Christ, of which the conversion 
rt is an evidence to this day. i 

I'ithild eraoiW^Vvt, xUo«e eminent {tersona 
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like manner called enthusiasts. But the ^ Vorks which 
they did, testify that they were also ambassadors of 
Christ,'^ aqd "able ministers of the New Testament,'* 
preaching unto men the doctrine of life; of which, 
remote nations as well as our own, will bear witness 
at a future day. 

For let us dispassionately contemplate the works 
that have followed the revival of religion in this coun- 
try. We now stand at sonie distance, and can sur- 
vey the object in all its parts; and in its just propor- 
tion. We stated these words to be. 

1* An increased knowledge of the holy scriptures; 
producing 

2. A cultivation of the principles of the gospel, 
and the practice of the virtues of subordination, loy- 
alty, and contentment. 

3. The almost universal instruction of the poor: so ^ 
that it may be truly said, "The poor have the gos- 
pel prtaclicd to them.-' 

4. The more general worship of God in our land. 
6. The publication of the Bible in new languages; 

ftnd, 

6. The promulgation of Christianity among all 
nations; to Jews and to Gentiles^ 

Are these works of darkness? Are they not rather 
the works which are called in scriptures "the fruits 
of the spirit?" Let a man beware how he arraigns 
or contemns those works which he may not pcrfect* 
)y comprehend^ lest peradventure he should speak a 
word against the operatioh'of God the Holy Ghost. 
There are many at this day who say they believe in 
ene Gt>d. These may be deists and others. There 
are many who say they believe in one God the Son, 
after a certain manner. These may be Socinians, 
and Pelagians. But the true criterion of the faith of 
« Christian at this day, is to acknowledge the con- 
tinued influences of God the Holy Ghost. '*By this 
shall ye know them.'' For the ai^^x\^ ^-axiS. \«2^ 
aaid, "That no man can say xV\a\. \^^>aav& ^^'V^^'t^ 
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-i«i- -. Vi.: Hcfv Gr.«:sc,'' 1 Cor. x::, -•• Asd cur 

.t .. .. t.,.* ta. ^ ....1. .... Xa'^;* O^k^t^sw ^--^t., aJ-GkC 

A-.-.-. ... . :.". ./ch ••: :r tvcr." John xiv, ic- 

ii.. -J*, ."tt vrx :.:n7 then Ldacncc of the Holy 

_ ■ 

Si.-- . *".*. -ilir- i:::-'/ :hc worki :t the Spirit. What 
n: ..-: -.:d n'.»::lc w ^rk jI the spirit can be visible 
ir. - . . : 1 ..r :h : r C >.r iz v.jm the secdi:^ 5 forth preach- 
T.-: : :.-riach the •:■. -rriasiin^ g'^spel to the heacaen 
w--. •■ :: What r.'.olcr cr purer work of ri;yhtcou«ne5S 
car •- .T.a;r.r.^r: t.iar. the giving the H>iy Bible to all 
r.i". *.•' a-.d v-rt th-rre are maav who behold both 
\r .::' 'i.z.:n with :ndIiFcrcr.cr, cr even hcstilitv.— 
0*...-:r-< :.^crc arr who, profc^iins a p^rer thcologj', 
can-'ot deny the :r-th ar.d usticc cfthe principle, 
»-•:: t:.-iv ar^ue a;:'jt:r.at the v-av: thev coiitend for the 
^Id vv-a; ; ai '.f a man sho^ild think to evangelize ihc 

worl'i iiit'^r :h:: tashiiii ot h:s o"n parish. They say 

V* ■ " • 1 " ." 

« f .- . » . . . .■•-•■<•;•■■„.. ., , - "^ji.-n 

».••' ' ;."*!"••.•-• ►.■-•-*■..•-< »-'~*''fr»i "^'cr ••■•i-ic* 

* - 4 

r.'. . .\,/.%\.',\ {iz\,\^,\i7-.l\.\\L r.rtt ..r.u ^ve.i: pre- 

!'. \x\\\ !,c; 'rxp'.ct'. 1 that those v>ho dt'nv the con- 
:.:.■!• d i;.:1 .?-..f.-s oi" the H(.:y S;:irit in the tiiurch, j 
v.iil r]. ijv Tl::.:t th-j [ re sent is an Era of L:gh:.— ( 
\^'ii»:ii Cfiii .1 ciii.iij, v.ii'.. wM-i *the light oi the world,'' 
\\vxi\ \\i r iiLiiiv wJK, d' iiivrd that aiiv light had come. 
\V)i«ii lilt; trut.'i shone a .-.ccond time at the reforma- 
tjofi, there Wf re many who perceived it not. And 
tlioui';h the /;;vVA/ hfams. of light at the present pe* 
rjofi lur tran'.cend ihcise of the reformation, there are 
many wlio Li iiold them not. They wonder indeed 
lo w t: various .societies, vvliich have no connexion 
wiih vm\\ otii'.r, en^jaj^ed in pursuing the same ob- j 
j< ( t. 1 hev 1)1 hold men of different nations and of 
d lift rent IaMj;uaj;«*, ar/iiuated hy the same spirit, pro- 
jnfiiin^; the s;\\ne design., eucOvUitering the same dif 
\u. II h i ( y^ , pi: V '•.v,> v; r \v\'^ wVCw "Ovwi vcoxv^ -dx^^^^x ^ ^vln^ 
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and not receiving, expending money, time and labor, 
in an undertaking in which there is no self-interest; 
and all agreeing in one common voice, let there be 
Hffht. All this they behold^ and they wonder: but 
they do not believe. And thus it is written; **Be- 
hold, ye despisers, and wonder^ and perish; for I 
work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in 
no wise believe^ though a man declare it unto you.'^ 
Acts xiii, 41. 

A violent but ineffectual attempt was made some 
time ago to impede the progress of this work. But 
the current was strong and deep, and these moment- 
ary obstructions served merely to increase its force* 
"There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
gl^d the city of God," Psalm xlvi, 4* No human 
power can stop its course* Many who are yet hos*> 
tile to this undertaking will shortly join in it. We 
believe that the strength of the nation will soon be 
with it: and that all hope of resisting it, entertained 
by unbelieving men, wilt be disappointed. For the 

Krophecy hath gone forth, '*^He that sitteth in the 
eavens shall laugh; the Lord shall have them in de- 
rision. I will declare the decree: Thou art my Son, 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion,^' Psalm ii. 8^ 

It is of vast consequence to the purity and perpetu- 
ity of our church that those students who are pre- 
paxing to enter it, should have just views on the sub- 
ject. There is one fact which ought frequently to 
%e illustrated to them, as being the foundation, on 
which they are to form a judgment on this and other 
parts of the divine dispensation. It is th« follow- 
ing: — 

It is an undeniable truth, constantly asserted by 
scripture, and demonstrated by experience, that 
there have ever been txm descriptions of persons in 
the ehurch. They are denominated b^ omx^^vsvxc^ 
«*the children of iight and the cbMc^n oi liiv^^^a'^s^" 
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and again, "the children of the wicked one, and 
children of the kingdom." Matt, xiii, S8. Tl 
different icrras originate entirely from our recei 
or not receiving that illumination of understani 
which (>od, vrho cannot lie, hath promised to 
to thetn that ask hirn. For if a m;in supplicate 
Father of lights for his "good and perfect gift" 
a humble and believing spirit; he will nooa be s( 
ble of the effect in hisownmind. He will begintc 
hold raany things in a view very different from i 
he did before; he will devote himself to the dnlii 
his profession with alacrity and zeal, as to *'a 1. 
of love;" and his moral conduct wilt be exemp 
and pure, adorning that gospel which he is now 
sirous to preach. Another consequence wil 
this. He will Icam, for the first time, what ism 
by the reproach of the world. For men in gei 
will not approve of the piety and purity of his 
and they will distinguish it by some term of dis 
agement or contempt. 

I am aware that many who have supplicated 
Father of lights for "the good and perfect gift," 
who see, by the light that is in them, "a world 1 
in wickednesV' 1 John v, 19, are yet induce< 
conceal their sentiments iu religion, or at least, 
prevented from assuming a decided character it 
profession of it, from the dread of reproach, 
they ought to remember thataterm of reproach 
now become so general, and attaches to so slig 
degree, not only of religious zeal, but of moral 
priety, that no man who desires to maintain a ] 
character in bis hd^ office needs to be ashame 
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But there is another consideration for those who 
re ordained to be ministers of Christ, namely, that 
lis reproach seems to be ordained as a necessary 
/idence in an evil world that their doctrine is true. 
or the offence of the cross will never cease. The 
postle Paul was accused of being ^^beside himself;" 
at his only answer was this; '* Whether we be be- 
de ourselves, it is to God; or whether we be sober, 

is for your cause," 2 Cor. v. 13. And let this be 
our answer also. If the minister of Christ give no 
ffence to "the children of this world,'' he has rea- 
>n to suspect the purity either of his doctrine or of 
is practice. 

On the other hand, a corrupt theology has no of- 
2nce and no reproach. You have heard of a two- 
Did darkness in the east. There is also a two-fold 
larkness in the west. There is tHe darkness of in- 
idelity, and the darkness of a corrupt theology. In- 
iddtty has slain its thousands: but a corrupt theology 
las slain its ten thousands* 

Let every student of theology inquire whether the 
eligioD he professes bear the true character. Instead 
>f shunning the reproach of Christ, his anxiety 
>ught to be, how he may prepare himself for that 
|igh and sacred office which he is about to enter. — 
-et him examine himself whether his views corres- 
pond, in any degree, with the character of the minis- 
its of Christ, as recorded in the New Testament. 
Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel." 1 Cor. 

kS xvi. 17. The most opprobrious epithet whioh the Jews thought they 
Id give our Saviour, was to call him a SamavqtUi. **Thou art a Sainaratin, 
Qd hast a devil,*' Joh» viii, 48. But our Saviour has given a permanent hon-> 
r to the name, by his parable or <'the goed Samaritan '* 
The usual name or religrious reproach at this day is Methodist; a term first 
^d a Oxford, and derived from tlie Method, which some religious students 
bserred in the employment of their Time- So far it is an honorable appelia* 
ion. It is now applied to any man of pure and unaffected piety, and is, in 
hort, another term for a Christian. Of the Methodists, Paley says, in his Evi- 
•nees of Christianity, that in regard to peity t»» God, and purity of li.'e, they 
Say be compared to <Hhe primitivft Chri»tians.'* The' name Methodist in Eng- 
lOdnas, for-a time, as disreputable as Royalist in France. And indeed there 
lananalogy in the character; for Methodism implies loyalty to *<ihe Rvcc^, o1 
ings." And 1 -.m happy to add,in rMurd to that numerous \kcv&>i o^ o\vc^>«J^<^'«» 
iMects who are called by that name. That U also impWes^ ;slU^t axi w^vtK^.'a^*^ 
fbalf « eentuij, pure ioyuityto aa earlbly fiovetelc^. 
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ii, 16. Even the Old Tcstatnent anesis the 
grvMof the unquulificti and worltHy-mindifl U 
er. It is recoroed that when D.-ithan and Ab 
invaded ihc priest's office, with a secular spirit, 
tarth opmcd her mouth and swallowed them u\ 
the presence of Israel. This was written **!« 
adtntinition," that no man should attempt to mJo 
in holy things until he has cleansed his heart I 
the impurtticB ot life; and is ahle to publish the 
tidings of salvation with imiiollutect lips. 

If the student desire that God would bono 
future minislr}', and mnkc him an instrumen 
preatrviiig the unity of the Church, instead 
being an insirumeut of scct^flsion Irom it, he will 
to understand that pure doctrine of which our \ 
speaks* when he saith "He that will do the W 
God shall know fcf the doctrine, whether it t 
God. This is an Era of Light in the church. '. 
arc ardent to hear the word of God, And 
thousand churches were added to the present r 
bcr, and "enlightened by the doctrine of the e 
gelist John," they would all be filled. Those 
preach that doctrine are the true defenders of 
faith, and the legitimate supporters of the chuti 
England. If these increase, the cuurchwill iugn 
If these increase in succeeding years in the* 
proportion as they have hitherto done, it is the si 
pledge th.-it the church is to flourish for centi 
to come, as she has flourished for centuries pai 
And there is nothing which forbids the hope tha' 
will he perpetual; if she he the ordained iiistnu 
of giving light to the world. 

I shall now conclude this discourse with d^ 
iug my testimony concerning the spiritual rclig^e 
Christ. I have passed through a great part oi 
world, and have seen Christianity, Judaism, 
hometlanism, and Pag-.mism in almost all their foi 
and I can itu\v dec\'i'ct,'iva.v*wvi.>*,i. every sM 
~y progress aKotdeittfw ^TWili\c>\QOci ^iS.'^ 
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ci-al truth of the ri^ligion of Christ, but of the truth 
of that change of heart hi true believers which our 
Lord describes in these words, ''Born of the Spirit;" 
and when the evangelist John calls, "Receiving an 
unction from the holy one." For even the heathens 
shew in their traditions and religious ceremonies, 
vestiges of this doctrine,* Every thing else that is 
called religion, in pagan or Christian lands, is a court' 
terfeit of this. This change of heart ever carries 

' with it its own witnesses; and it alone exhibits the 
same character among men of every language and 
of every clime. It bears the fruit of righteousness; 
it affords the highest enjoyment of life which was 
intended by God, or is attainable by man; it inspires 
the soul w^ith a sense of pardon and of acceptance 
through a redeemer: it gives peace in death; and 
"a sure and certain hope of the resurrection unto 
eternal life." 

Let every man then, who hath any doubt in his 

" mind as to this change in the state of the soul in this 
life, apply himself to the consideration of the sub- 
ject. For if there be any truth in revelation, this is 
true. **What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soulf" What avails 
it that all the treasures of science and literature 
are poured at our feet, if we are ignorant of our- 
selves, of Christ, and holiness? The period is hast- 
ening which will put an end to this world and all 
its distinctions; whicli, like a flood, will sweep away 
its applause and its frown, its learning and its igno- 

^fe ranee. The awful glories of the last judgment will 
ere long, appear; when the humble and penitent en- 
quirer who has received by faith that stupendous 
grace which the doctrine of Christ reveals, shall be 
etemallv saved; while the merely speculative stu- 
dent whose secret love of sin It d to the rejection of 
that doctrine, shall, notwithstanding his presump- 
tion of final impunity, be, forever, undone.* 

• Seethe ftur in the East. %Ys)t\s>«%. 
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l cannot pcnnii tnyatlf to conclude, without 
pruning my thanks for the vrry ciindtd atien 
with which you faiive bccu pliMbcd to honol tht 
diBctmrsth. I iru^t thai every word hulh bei 
(■■ siK)ken with m jiMt de/i-rence for ihcleamed assw 
bly before whom 1 urcach; ior I greatly covet yoitfi 
approbation, and I nope that I !<hal( obtain jc. " 
I have a solenm uccount to render; fur I have 
many opporiuuitics. And I dtsire to saythat, r 
which my conscience shiill approve, at that h 
I ^hen I shall be culled, lo g^ix ao a«:coiint of 
'. aicwardahip, 

1 ' I pray that "the Spirii of irutli," which out- Sav 
W iour promised should ahidc wiih his people for 
[ may manifest his power amongst us, diaptl the darb 
I ncBS of ignorance aiid error, and "guide our mini" 
I into all truth." John xvi, 1 3. 

To this holy spirit, \¥ho, together with the Fatl 
and the Son, is One God, be ascribed all honor and. 
glory, power, might, naajtsty, and dominia 
and evermore. _ AigeB. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AKTIOUITIES IN INDIA. 

[We have b«en favoured by a respectable correspondent 
in India, with a copy of a Rspoar, presented by a pi- 
ous clergyman, at the request of the Governor of 
Madras, concerning the state of the ancient Christians 
in Cochin and Travancore. This Report is so curious 
and so interesting, that we shall ffive the whole of it to 
our readers, assured that tfaey will esteem it, as we do, 
a most valuable and important document.] 

London tvangelicai Magazine, 

REPORT of the Senior Chaplain of Fort St. George, 
to the Right Honourable Lord William Bentinck, Go- 
vernor of Madras, on the state of the Christians in- 
habiting the kingdoms of Cochin, and Travancore, 
undertaken by order of the supreme government of 
^ Bengal. 

" Public Department. 

Tb the Rev. Dr. Kerr, Senior Chaplain of Fort St* 

' George, 

Rev. Sir, 

V , The Right Honourable the Governor in Conneii, 
being desirous of availing himself of your vicinity to 
the Malabar coast, to obtain every possible informa- 

1^. tion in re^^ard to the establishment, &c. of the Christian 
Religion in that part of the peninsula, I am directed by 
bis lordship in council, to desire that so soon as the state of 
your health and the season will permit, you will proceed 
to the provinces on that coast; and you will forward to 
me, for the information of government, such accounts as, 
you may be able to collect, of the first introduction of 
Christianity into India — of the arrival of the different sects 
who have been, or may be, in existence — of thel^ ^w^^*^ 
history, sud of the persecutions lo vj\v\Okv "Okv^^ xecv^V'*^^ 



'^To the Right HonourahU Lord JnUlam C. 

Governor in Council^ 4'C. ^c» 
*' My Lord, 

*'When at Mysore, I was honoured by the 
Mr. secretary Keble's lelter, dated the 28th , 
and finding my general health much improved, 
to proceed to (he Malabar coa^t, in search of th 
lion required by your lordship in council, regd 
Christians inhabiting that part oFthe peninsuh 
ve^tigatiou which ( have found as interesting a 
poitant, whether it regards humanity at large, 
connected, in a polkical view, with the Britisl: 
in this country. 

•* To view the extensive field pointed out fo 
({uirics minutely, would require much more c 
than could be well spared from my other publi 
on.o; and as I learned that the Rev. Dr. Buchan: 
minated by the government of Bengal, to travc 
same ground, for purposes somewhat similar, 
think it incumbent on me to take up more thar 
view o\' the subject, and I directed my attend 
dingly not so much to details as to matters o 
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'* From the confusion arising from tbe imperfection of 
Hindoo chronology, from the desire which these Chris- 
tians have to derive their origin from the earliest possible 
times, (which may perhaps have introduced false tradi- 
tions amongst them,)and as all their authentic records are 
reported to have been destroyed during the persecutions 
of the church of Rome; from all these circumstances, 
whether we refer to the Hindoo accounts, to the St. 
Thome Christians themselves or to their persecutors, the 
Roman Catholics, we are not likely to arrive at any cer- 
tain conclusion as to the exact time of their establishment 
in Malabar. Some circumstances, however, may be collec- 
ted from undoubted authority y by which it may be infer- 
red, that they have been for nearly fifteen centuries es- 
tablished in India; for we»iind, io ecclesiastical history, 
that at the first council at Nice, in the year 325. a bishop 
from India was amongst the number composing that me- 
morable synod; and, in the creeds and doctrirtes of the 
Christians of Malabar, internal evidence exists of their 
being a primitive church; for the supremacy of the Pope 
is deniei and the doctrine of Transubstantiation never 
has been held by them: and they regarded, and still re- 
gard the worship of images as idolatrous, and the doctrine 
^ of Purgatory to be fabulous: moreover they never admit- 
feted as sacraments extreme unction, marriage, or confir- 
: - 'faation: all which facts may be substantiated on reference 
to the acts of the synod established by Don Alexis de 
Meneses, archbishop of Goa, at Udiamper, in the year 

1599. . . . • 

*^The history of this council will be found most ably de- 
tailed in a work printed in French^ and entitled, ''The 
history of Christianity in India," published at the Hague, 
in the year seventeen hundred twenty four, by La 
*.^ Croze, the celebrated librarian to the King of Prussia. 
''The object of this work was to deduce, from authen- 
tic materials, the rise, progress, and establishment of 
Christianity in the East; and to hold up to disgrace, and 
to merited indignation, the bigotted and unworthy con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic church, in the persecution 
set on foot by her emissaries, under her avowed sanc- 
tion, against the primitive Christians who were found set-* 
tied on the coast of Malabar; and La CcQiA.^^^TSi^v<c» 
og2 



and ^Hie9, and rrjoiced at their coming; but t\ 
oaesti were much disappointed at finding the S 
christians fit mly fixed in the tenets of a primiti^ 
and soon adopted plans fo( drawing awaj f 
pure faith this innocent, ingenuous, and respec 
pie: however after using for nearly a centurv, a 
tomary arts and abominable persecutions of th 
of Rome to no purpose, Don Alexis de Men 
arclibiAhop of Goa. appf*ared amongst them; a 
r(.mmnnding influence, his z«^aK and his learnir 
the -iLULhority of whut he called the council of I 
forced the i^yrian IVletropolitan, his priests, ai 
into the Roman pale. The archbishop, boweve 
long quitted the scene of this triampb of bigotr 
people sighed for their old reKgion, and cnerii 
uri\-ute; but on the twenty-second of May, 1 
held a Congress at Alingatte, and great numbe: 
by their Metropolitan, revolted publicly from tl: 
idmmunion; nor has all the influence of the Ro 
ilf<*, and the kings of Portugal, been able to c 
away again fjom their old faith. 

''Leaving the history of this interestinir pcoj 
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St. Thome, or JacobiU Christians* 
" These people, who still retai n their ancient creed 
and usases, consider themselves as the descendants of 
the flock established bj St Thomas, who is generally 
esteemed the Apostle of the east. Their ancestors emi- 
grated from Syria, and the SyrioChaldaic is the lan- 
guage in which their church senrice is still performed. 
They admit no images within their churches, but a figure 
of the Virgin Mary, with the child Jesus in her arms, 
whch is considered merely as an ornament, and not 
a subject for idolatrous worship. They are generally 
denominated by the country people, Nazaranee Mapilles. 
Nazaranee is obviously derived from Nazareth; but the 
origin of the word MapUlah is variously accounted for; 
by some it is ingeniously supposed to refer to the Virgin 
and Child,, the only image admitted within their chur- 
ches; as :lfa implies Mother, in various lani^uages, deri- 
ved from the Shanscrit; and P'tUah, Child. Others 
again, construe the* term to indicate the rank orlgjinally 
confered on these chribtians by the tovereign of Mala- 
; bar. /*o<>/«A signifies a c/flf J, in a state synonymous 
J with our secretanes. Ma or Maha signifies §reat or jm- 
I" perior The term Mapillah is iiidiscrimately applied to 
u-. Jews and Mus^elmen as well as to these christians, dis- 
KliniiTuiiihing each by the prefix of the Jew, Syrian, or 
^ NazdrtMie, or Musselmon. 

^'. It is certain that grants of honor and emolument were 
• formerly possessed by the^e christians, given to them by 
a kiri^ of ^lalabar, named Percmaul, engraven on cop- 
per^ five of which engravings are still in existence; a 
fac si milt of which I have seen in the possession of the 
^ residont of Travancore. 

^' Jt has been long believed^ that these christians held 
the tenets of the Nestorian heresy, and that they were 
ol>]iged to leave their own country in consequence of 
persecution : however it appears that the creed which 
they now follow denies that heresy, and seems to coin- 
cide in several points with the crec4 of St. Athanasius, 
but without its damnatory clauses. 

" Baron Von Wrede has written a memoir on the sub- 
ject of these christians, which appeared in the 7th vo< 
lume of the Asiatic ReKearches, and which K^% \.Vv^\Si^x>x. 
of calling oar attention to t\\ese ^^^o^V \ ^^>a^^'^'v^ '^'^ 
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better than a lame trafttcript of information whicf 
be fully and satisfactorily obtained in La Croze's 
from whence every material part of that memoir 
vioatly taken ; indeed, wherever the Baron depart: 
his author, he becomes less interesting, or misiea 
reader. That the Christians in Malabar were early t 
the tenets of Nestorius, is pioved by La Crose, < 
direct authority of Cosmas, an Egyptian merchant, 
self a Nestorian,) who published his voyage to In 
the year 547. It seems, however, not improbabi 
Christians had been planted on the shores, long befa 
time of Nestorius, and, I sm inclined to regard the 
tion of its having spread hither in the age of the 
ties, as very far ^om fabulous.* 

** With respect to their religious tenets, writer 
and will disagree : upon such subjects human i 
avails nothing. The aisputes which on these point 
agitated the world, are in £reneral no belter than tb 
verse oir^prin(( of verbal differences. 

Th<» following is a version of the present creed of 
pi'OjjIe, belrii^ a written communication from the 3 
po!it»n to the Resiilrnt at Travancore : 

** III ilie name of the Father, Son, and Holy C 
We, the Christians, holievers in the religion of 
Cl»ri>t, sal ject to the Jurisdiction ot Mar Fgnatiu 
triarch of Antioch, being loyalj Jacobians, hold il 
lowinij creed : 

• hii^'iilii'is in''<>rins us, thru there were, rbri'stinn'* in India as earl 
year Hi*, who had tlie Go>-pel of St. M.itthen in Hebrew, which theyd 
»Hs r.'ceiwd from St Barthol'>mew. 

I La>i»-rn Christian*, who reni>unce the communion of the Greek • 
who ilirtV r from it huih in doctrine and worship, may be "omprehendei 
two distiiK-t eIn«so>. To the tormer belong the M<>ii<>phyMto:» ■ r Jaeol 
called trorn Jueoh Albardai, who derlare it as their opinon, that in tlip, 
ot the woild there i.- only one nature; while the Ktter comprehends 
lower-* (I Ntj^toriu>, frequently called Chaldeans, from the counti y wh 
principdlly reside, and who !iUppo'<e that there are two distinct person 
tuie,-. in the Son of God. The 31onoph>>ites are subdivided into two 
ptrtie.s the one African and the other Asi.iti**. At the head of the A- 
thc patriarch of Antioeh, who ^e^id<•^ for the mo.«t pa.rt in the mona»tr 
Ananiax, whieJi i^ situated near the city of Merdin, and sometimes at 
his Kpi-fopal seat; as also at Amida, Aleppo, and other SjTian citie 
goverunteiit of this prelate is too extensile, and the churches over w 
prc-ilde- to., mnntrous, to admit of his perfonninR himself all the dutie 
hi-.'h otiico; and, theiefore, ft part of the adniinisirationof the pontifitat 
en to a kind of colle\i{ue, who is«.alled the Maphrain, orprJniare of tl 
and who'e doctiines and discipline are «:iid to be adopt«>d by the 
( liureh hry.ind the Tipri-*. This priinatt- use.l lurmerlvlo leside at Tauri 
oij the frontier-! of Armenia; but his present habitation is the inona«tn 
W.itt.'.ew, which is in the neijrhhourhood of M.msul, a city of Me<opi 
/i i» further r.h^eTva\>\e, vA\At a.\\ iV.e X»^xt\Avo\\% vW Uvi ,iaeobites absu;ne 
nominh t j an oV 1 u iv;v» \n> — "NVv^^wvu^^ \ o\ . < . %\ i?ftV,xv >:> ."Va.^f.'s.v^ . 
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" We beli€ve in the Father, Son, and Holj Ghost, 
three persons in one God, neither confounding the per- 
sons nor dividing the substance, one in three and three 
in one. 

** The Father generator, — The Son generated, — and 
the Holy Ghost proceeding. 

** None is before nor after other in majesty, honour 
night, and power : co-eqaal, unity in trinity, and trinity 
in unity. 

'^ Wc do not believe with Arius and Eunomins, that 
there are three different and separate substances. 

" We do not believe as Sabellius believes, by confu- 
non of substance. 

*' We do not believe, as Macedonius said, that the 
Holy Ghost is less than the Father and Son. 

*' We do not believe, as Mawney and): Marcianus 
laid, that the body of Christ was sent down froni heaven. 

" We do not believe, as Julianus^ said, that Christ 
vas only man. 

" We do not hold, as Nestorius, the doctrine of two 
latures, and two subsistances in the Mesuah 

'' We do not believe as the Chalcedo«tlins said, that 
here are two natures in the Messiah. v 

*' But we believe by the doctrine of the Trinity, that 
he Son is coequal with the Father, without beginning 
>r end — that in the appointed time, through the disposi- 
ion of the Father and Holy Ghost, without disjoining 
rom the right side of the Father, he appeared on earth 
'or the salvation of mankind — that he was born of the 
^^irgin Mary, through the means of the Holy Ghost, 
tnd was incarnate, God and man. So that in the union 
>f the divine and human nature, there was one nature 
tnd one substance. So we believe. "^ 

" The service in their church is performed very nearly 
ifter the manner of the church of England: and when 
he Metropolitan was told that it was hoped that one day 
in union might take place between the two churches, he 
leemed pleased at the suggestion. 

'' The present Metropolitan Mar Dionisius, is Vow 
>ld and infirm, but a very respectable character, and of 
he most venerable and prepossessing appearance. A per- 
.on has been sent from Mousul, a c\ty \ti 5l\ft^^^^V«K\^ . 

>*- These Isuvpose ini\?ht be Manes and IMaTOlBiu. 
^ Perhaps Julian, J3i»liop of ilalicaTnas&us . 









given ID to the Resident, is estimated %t iti 
cbouaand 

{ : f-J *' The reiidence of their Metropolitan is i 

' ' }^ atte, twelve or fourteen miles inland from C 

• it some of their charches divine service is peribi 

r i Syrian and Latin ritnal alternately, bj the pi 

Christians of St. Thome, who have adhered 
cient rites, and those who have been united to 
of Rome.* When the laUer have celebrated 
carry awaj the images from the chore h befo 
era enter. 

*' Tlic c->aracter of this people is marked 
ing superiority over the heathens in every m 
lence; and tney are remarkable for their ve 
plain dealing. They are extremely attenti 
religions daties, and abide by the decision oft 
and Metropoljitan in all cases, whether in spir 
I heard, in temporal affitirs. They are resp 
highly by the !Nairs» who do not consider 
defiled by associating wiixh them, though it is i 
that the Nairs are the most particular of all t\ 
in this respect; and the rajahs of Travancore a 
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If good men from Syria could be obtained, not as 
§h priests, but to snpei intend and regolate their con* 
9, I conceive it would be a great blessing to these 
Ijpeople. 

The direct protection of the British government has 
I already extended to them^ but as thej do not reside 
im the British territories, J am somewhat doubtful 
far it may be of use to them. 

To unite them to the church of Engltnd, would, in 
opinion, be a most noble work; and it is most devont- 
j be wished for, that those who have been driven into 
Rcmttn pale might be recalled to their ancient 
'ch; a measure which it would not, I imagine, be dif 
It to accomplish; as the country governments would, 
supposed, second any efforts to that purpose. 
Their occupations are various as those of other Chris- 
s; but they are chiefly cultivators and artizans; and 
e of them possess a comfortable^ if not a splendid in- 
indence. Their clergy marry in the same manner as 
estants. Their residence is entirely inland. 

Syrian Roman Catholics^ 
These people, as stated above, were constrained to 
the Latin church, after a long straggle for the power 
laintaining their purity and independence; and stil! 
ear a people perfectly distinct from the Latin church, 
ig allowed to chant and perform all the services of 
church of Rome in the Syrio Chaldsuc language by 
spensation from the Pope. They live under the au- 
■ity of the Metropolitan of Cranganore and the bishop 
Verapoli, and dress differently from other priests. 
3y wear a white surplice, while the priests of the 
in communion wear black gowns, like the Capuchin 
rs of Madras. The Roman catholic Syrians, it is 
aght, are much more numerous than the members of 
original church. Their clergy are spread through 
ancient churches, and by retaining their language, 
acting under the church of Rome, they leave qo 
ins unessayed to draw over their primitive brethren Co 
Latin communion. It appears to me, that they are 
wed to use their original language, and to fireauent 
original church entirely witbtV\\« Vxew. ^ti^^j^w %.% 
la leArn their numbers arc g«aii\iig ^k^^d^^. '^Aawt*- 
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are said to be eighty- six parishes of Roman catholic 
Syrians subject to the diocese of Cran^anore and Vera- 
puli. Tlieir priests, to the number of four hundred, are 
styled Cutanurs, which is a Syri:in appellation: their con- 
gregationsi arc reported at ninety thousand, (old and 
young included) agreeably to the last return transmitted 
to Rume.... There is an inferior order of priests, who are 
called Chiumas, in number about one hundred and twen- 
ty. The Hindoos have, as far as 1 can learn, a much 
greater re»pec for the Christians of the original church 
than for the converts of the Latin communion; which 
may be sccounted for by their not associating with the 
lower orders of people. Attached to each church iit 
convent, where the catanars reside in community, there 
being three, four or Inve to each church. The service 
is performed weekly, in rotation. There is a seminirj 
at the college of Verapoli for the education of the Syrie 
Roman catholics, anu also one for the Latin chorch. 
The Syrio Roman catholics are chiefly engaged, ai al- 
ready mentioned, in drawii^ their ancient brethren with- 
in the Romi^h pali\ but it appears that some of them 
have !)een enip'oyed formerly in extending the general 
ohjf'ct of convl'r^lo^ over the peninsula. 1 saw one of 
their churches aJ a \ illume near Pillanihatldv, ulunit ihlr- J 
tv miles on the Madras side of Tricliinonoly ; and 1 he^rd 
of several others. Tlu»y had at this village adopted ihe 
Tisi' of the sawmy coach, Iske that of the heathens, with 
the crucifix and the Virgin Mary in it, inste«id of tie 
Hindoo ^awmy. Tiieir church was much out of repair; 
.ind the i«inoriince oi the few christians remaining in 
rhargc of it is striking: the letters I. N. R, I, over the 
fii^iire of our Saviour on the cro.-s, being absoluielv in- 
xtTti'd: nor did the priests who visit them ever notice the 
rii'U.nhiaiice. They rrad prayers in iNlulabar, accordinj 
to tlr» ritual of the church of Rome. Their church ap 
•»•• II H to liav«: b*;en once respectable, but ib now falkr 
jn«. cjci-av. 

Latin Roman Cat/ioiics. 
• Within th<' jirovince of Travjncore and Coch-r. 
ih'Tc arc one archbishop and two bishops:... the arc): ! 
bfsho|> of CTan^a\\«\e. \iw.\ vW. VvAwi^s of Cochin an«i * 
^'erapoli. 
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** The two former bave sees, the latter is titular. The 
archbishops of Cranganore and the bishop of Cochin are 
nominated by the queen of Portugal, after the following 
manner: — Three names are sent, (when either of the&e 
sees become vacant,) by the sovereign of Portugal to the 
pope; and the Roman pontiff is bound to select the name 
that stands first, and to issue his brevet or patent accord- 

*' They are subject in all spiritual concerns to the pri- 
mate of Goa; who has power also during a vacancy, of 
sending from Goa a locum ttnens^ who is styled Padre 
Go%3ernador. Both sees arc at this moment filled by 
(uch. 

'' The titular bishop, who resides at the college of Ye- 
rapoli, is appointed directly by the pope, and is subject 
to no jurisdiction but that of his holiness, or the propag- 
anda at Rome. — This mission being more susceptible of 
control and regulation than the others, has been coun- 
tenanced by the honorable company, as the following 
copy of a proclamation issued by the government of 
Bombay will show. 

" PROCLAMATION. 

'^ The honorable the court of directors of the honora- 
ble English East-India Company, having been pleased 
to order that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Roman 
catholic churches under this government, shall be with- 
fdrawn from the archbishop of Goa, and restored to the 
Carmelite bishop of the apostolic mission, the president 
in council has accordingly resolved, that the said restitu- 
tion shall take place on the first of the ensuing month; 
from which tim« he hereby enjoins all the catholic in- 
habitants in Bombay^ as well as the several factories and 
■aettlementft subordinate thereto, to pay due obedience in 
spiritual matters to the said bishops^ on pain of incurring 
tne severe displeasure of government. ^ 

*' By order of the Honorable the Governor in Council, 
Bombay Castle, 1( Signed) WILLIAM PAGE. 

2d Aug. 1791." 5 Secretary. 

" The priests attached to the college of Verapoli are 
all Carmelites, united to the apostolic mission ^\. 1&^tcX)iV3 •> 
but not subject to it. The juris&ictivoii oi ft«kOEk\* '^^'^ 

Hh 
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ai»Hi«<) by di'Unct bounilA: the |»r»he* •jtA cbardtss ^• 
lag^ *a inlrriniiif^cil, ihftt it is dtAcult la form a right ~ 
-' tion «r lW\t extent. The bishop uf Cochin. h«wr< 
m.y b.^ »id tu )>*v« ii cuiitroul over ■!) the Ram 
churvfa«s •ittmlrdon tlir ten fua»t. imnwOut<rlv(wiikl 
cseaptimia,) fram CoL-hin to Ratnmd, •»(! iln-nirv rut 
iba whole of th«»1kit(lof C*y3i>nilb««liait-he)srrl 
in«roas but ailhey- Ua in gcncr«l poor, «ii'] are obli|ed 
to be tappliad wiU) jprirtts fnimCiM, il would appril 
thktoao vic»T hffMsupoTi lUi dvcrage, fivn or lijc tbiurlKli 
The nomber of Cfariitiaos iromjiosiiig th<rte clmrchii 
IDtiiit be ^cat, at nil in^ evcrv ol the liihernMti are R» 
man colholiiji. The bisliop pI Cocliin usaalty .esidei 
QuiloD, There are very ftw J^^qropein clergy, fi 
above tevra nT eight) nnder the three juiitdictjans,* 
«ADc of thrill men of edueatton; and it cannot l]ee];pEi^ 
ed that the native priests, who have been cdiic^tedil 
Goa, or Bt the seminarj at VerapoK, (hould know mud 

■ beyond their miitals aard riiuo/i.— Tire Latin comma^ 
cants, in the diocese of Verupoh, are estimated at tliirtj- 
five thousand. Th« eatechuman lufFere no per<Ecuui| 
on aci-ount of his religion, when ontc convfited; bul lli. 
i/ontitrv gnvF-rnments iire excessively jea'ous upon ibii 
point, and do their utmoat to diieuunteoantL' an 

" The ccnverls are from various c«.iU. via. Cho£, 
Tofir*; Mnckwas and Pullers; und there ran he no d«lrU 
hut that cianv of lughcr cast vroti'd be bopliied if 
did lint diea'd the diipleasare of their governments 

'• It is woli Icnown that the Romftn religion wm 
durnd by the Portu^tit-^e, at the commcncemeiX. c 
iixteenin ccntnry; the number cocretled in eaeh 

■ upon an average, reach to nearly three hunJced; 
number, of course, naturally diminishes, Tte raorJii^ 
of the converts is very loose; and they are gencmllj ' 



this tespeor to the henthens of the 






GENEfi.lL ORSERt'ATIONS. 

-" Refitctlng on the whole dubjfcl, leversl sn 
present themselves 10 my mind( and I shall not' 
dcved a> deviating from the line <if my profess4as, om)»I 
intention el" yoot VMasVi^, to c»V\i.ft^W my report, 1f^ 
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: political view, seem of the highest importance. It ap* 
rs from the foregoing statement, that pure^christianity 
ar, very far, from being a religion for. which the 
best cast of Hindoos have any diijiespeci; and that it 
he abuse of the Christian name, under the form of the 
mish religion to which the^ are averse. We have, my 
rd, been sadly defective in what we owed to God and 
1, since we have had a footing in this country, as well 
departing most shamefully from our Christian profes- 
I ourselves as in withholding those sources of moral per* 
ion from the natives, which true Christianity alone 
e'Stablish; and, at the same time, we have allowed 
Romanists to steal into our territories, to occupy the 
und we have neglected to cultivate, and to bring an 
im on our pure and honourable name as Christians, 
c evil would be less, were it not well known that many 
he Romish priests, and their people, who have thus 
n allowed to grow numerous under our authority, are 
posed to be far from well affected to the government 
ler which they reside; indeed, in many instances, the 
man clergy are the natural subjects of nations at enmi- 
^ith ourselves, at the same time they are eminently 
.liiied by their influence in their profp«sion. to do us 
greatest mischief, by spreading disaffection through- 
every part of the extended country. The Roman 
tholic religion, my Lord, I believe I may say, with- 
offence to truth or charity, has almost always been 
de a political engine in the hands of its governments; 
[ we must be blinded indeed, by our own confidence, 
re do not calculate on its being so used in this great 
I rich country, where it has established a fo oting 
sngst an ignorant people; especially when it is so well 
lerstood that our eastern possessions have been a sub^ 
b of the greatest jealousy to all the rival nations of 
rope. In my humble opinion, my Lord, the error has 
n m not having long ago established free schools* 

To give English morals to the natives in their purity, we mutt, I iinafffiiet 
e them read English books. Translations have hitherto been very defieotlve ' 
e different country languages; besides, they must b« extremely circumsori- 
n number. I do not think the natives hIU come to as freely but to leatn.Eng- 
This they consider as the key to fortune: and, on the coast, the most strict 
le Brahmins will have litUe hesitation, as fiar as 1 can learn, in permittingr 
' children to attend aft«e school for the purpose of learning it; for they dfti>- 
us too much to suppose there is any danger of ovenurnln:; the prinefple of 
hminism. But their ill founded, ridiculous principles musth««%iak«tk.Vk>3&i^ 
foundation, by the coromunloation oCaua\l\\\»«t»lVxtfl>NAfc^t,^%.%»*<2tce^a^^»a^. 
mstil into the minds of youth* andfkx ih«M^ m«asA o^t.Ti^LVCBiX***'^^*^ 
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